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PREFACE 


EACHERS of today want to understand children. They have come 

to realize that the child who is difficult to educate usually is 

neither ‘lazy’ nor “dumb” nor ‘bad’ nor ‘mean.’ Teachers of our 
time recognize that these: children have problems and emotional con- 
flicts that they cannot resolve and that prevent a good adjustment to 
school. d 

Teachers now are eager to learn about personality dynamics and 
about human development. Yet they are often discouraged by the com- 
plexity of psychological problems and by the difficulty of applying 
information adequately. Often when a situation is fully analysed psycho- 
logically, it seems there is little that the teacher is able to do, because 
certain children require psychological or psychiatric treatment before 
education can be successful. 

This book attempts to do three things: to give the teacher an under- 
standing of the dynamics of behaviour problems that he may observe, 
to determine by means of case examples what the teacher may achieve 
in various circumstances, and to describe the type of problem with 
which the teacher needs specialized assistance. j 

Psychologists and teachers collaborated in writing this book. They 
planned the book together and attempted to integrate their contribu- 
tions. Their responsibilities for the chapters are these: Chapters I, II, 
III, IV, VI, VII, XIV, and XV are by Charlotte Buhler; Chapters V, 
IX, and X by Faith Smitter; Chapters VIII, XI, and XII by Sybil 
Richardson; and Chapter XIII by Franklyn Bradshaw. | 

The material to be considered for a book of this type is overwhelm- 
ingly rich. Selection had to be made in the theoretical concepts that 
underlie the interpretation of cases, in respect to the problems chosen 
for pattern analysis, in respect to the methods recommended, and in 
respect to the suggested literature which is limited to a small number 
of helpful references. The selection offered does not deny equal import- 
ance to other concepts, problems, methods, and references that could 
not find place in this presentation. . ; 

This book tried to unite developmental and dynamic aspects which 
usually are held apart. The teacher's attention is called to the importance 
of understanding maturation and the earliest phases of childhood by 
examples of pre-school and babyhood in the introductory chapters. 
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PREFACE 


This book is meant as a contribution to the understanding of the child 
growing up in the Western civilization and to the guidance of the teacher 
who wants to apply principles of modern psychology and psychiatry. 
While rooted in the Western culture of today, this book is international 
in the spirit of scientific psychological thinking about human needs and 
aims. The children who appear in the book come from many different 
countries and nationalities, although the American cases predominate. 
As the various listings show, care was taken to include children of all 
ages, from infancy up to seventeen. Both sexes are equally represented. 
Each child has been given a pseudonym, but we hope that the reader 
will get from the individual stories and experiences the feeling of a 
rich selection of interesting personalities. 

We wish to thank our many helpers and the many friends who made 
constructive criticisms or contributed in Various ways, among them 
especially Dr. Karl Buhler, Dr. Jean Cross, Mrs. Marianne Frostig, 
Dr. Frederick Hacker, Dr. Georgene Seward, and Dr. Zelda Wolpe. 


Los Angeles, California C. B. 
August 21, 1951 F. S. 
S. R. 
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THE TEACHER AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


o a certain extent, education is applied psychology. Its objec- 

tives, however, reach beyond psychology into the realm of 

human values, ethics, and cultural traditions. The educator 
transmits to the next generation the culture of his time and of his 
country. In doing so, he deals with the human mind and the human 
personality. His interpretation of the knowledge, skills, and values that 
he transmits, as well as his understanding of children’s personalities and 
his methods of working with them, are problems of psychology. 

Yet the teacher is not a psychologist. She is not trained or expected 
to direct her major attention to the interpretation of children’s person- 
alities. Just how much psychology ought she to know and to apply? 
This book attempts to answer this question by general and specific 
illustration. 

The teacher 1 must know enough about children's motivations to 
understand their needs, to know their interests, and to judge their 
maturity. She must be able to discover some of the unique character- 
istics of each child’s learning abilities. She must be informed about the 
child’s expression of needs and frustrations to evaluate psychologically 
children’s misbehaviour and to recognize unobtrusive and concealed 
emotional disturbance. , 

She must, finally, be able to deal with problems on the ‘behaviour 
level’ in using psychologically accepted techniques and to refer to 
specialists for deeper ‘levels’ 2 of treatment. In demonstrating the psycho- 
logical evaluation of misbehaviour and of concealed disturbances, and 
the appropriate handling within the school, the analysis of the approach 
on different levels and with different emphasis will be clarified later. | 

An example * rather than a general explanation will introduce this 
discussion. 


Frick, a little boy of nearly six years, NOW in kindergarten, alarms his 


1 To simplify matters, the teacher will be referred to as ‘she’ throughout this book, 

2 Behaviour level’ and deeper levels of treatment will be defined in Chapter II. 

3 All examples refer to actual cases. The names here are pseudonyms, and psycho- 
logically truthful cases are presented without the details that would make identifica- 
tion possible. 

The names of all children mentione 
Appendix those cases which are discussed at len, 
behaviour. 

1 


d are listed in the front of the book. In the 
gth have been grouped by problem 
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Figure 1 


teacher by his social and wo 
His d 


so that it cannot run away.’ 
asks the teacher, ‘The boy must know that 
houses don’t run.’ 


Was not mentally retarded, as the teacher 
Suspected, for intelligence tests s owed him to be mentally normal. 
A Psychologically sensitive teac 


of the games, 
The teacher a 


ht of Frick as retarded. 
re more often signs of 


tion, had she used some of the tests 
2 


Figure 2 
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which the psychologist applied to establish normal intelligence, she 
would have evaluated her observations differently. 

She might have talked with the mother and learned, as the psycho- 
logist did without difficulty, that this child spoke constantly of his fear . 
that his mother might ‘run away.’ And the explanation was more 
obvious than usual. Frick had been recently adopted and previously had 
not had the affection and care which he now received. He lived in con- 
| stant fear of coming home from school and finding that his adopted 
parents had left him, as he had been left before. 

The teacher might have easily discovered this and recognized an 
emotional predicament needing further psychological attention. In the 
meantime she could have given Frick the reassurance that would have 
made him feel more secure. 

This is an example of case-handling on different depth levels. The 
reassuring treatment that could have been given by mother and teacher 
| represents treatment of the case on a level which, while superficial, 
reveals more insight than the attention given only to the symptom. 

The teacher who says to Frick: ‘Why, Frick, you know better than 
that houses run away!’ deals with behaviour which she does not recog- 
nize as a symptom. 

The teacher who recognizes that the repeated ‘running away’ motive 
is a symptom of emotional preoccupation, and not to be judged as 
behaviour per se, is taking the first step to psychological insight and 
treatment. 
| As a general rule, ‘odd’ behaviour should always be considered av 
symptom. In many cases this symptomatic behaviour can be related to 
obvious disturbances in the child's life. Understanding this relationship 
may sometimes be helpful, although later deeper study may be required. 

Two additional interpretations of drawings may illustrate this point. 

According to Tommy, this (Figure 2) is a house with many windows 
from which the children look out, waiting for the mother to come home. 
It is apparent that the multitude of faces represents the multiplication 
of the child's experience, revealing an emotional predicament. 

This was a wartime picture made in kindergarten by a little boy of 
| five whose mother left him alone or with a neighbour while she was at 

work. Less ‘odd’ than the other picture, it suggests more rational and 
conscious feelings than those revealed by Frick. . . 

| The third sample, three drawings (Figure 3) bya girl of eight, more 

| closely expresses a conscious experience in reality. The drawings repre- 

sent three scenes in which Vigdis ! hoped to express a problem of her 


| life and its solution. 
| ! Vigdis is a Norwegian gi 


rl attending school in Oslo. Frick is a Dutch boy, and 


Tommy an American child who lived in Minneapolis. Children’s cases from different 
countries have been used to demonstrate general human characteristics that apply 


almost everywhere in Western civilization. 
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Vigdis, eight years old, is an orphan living with her grandparents. 
They are poor and old people who make Vigdis aware that she xe 
burden. Vigdis loves her teacher. The teacher is kind and friendly 
and is the only person to whom this lonely child turns. The teacher 
is going to marry, and Vigdis fears that the teacher will leave i 
To this vital problem of her life Vigdis finds a solution represente 
in the pictures which she gives to her teacher. 5e 

She explains her drawings to the teacher as follows: In the ci 
picture Vigdis is standing between her grandparents. The ape " 
parents hold one another's hands, but Vigdis stands alone. In the 
second picture Vigdis stands between the teacher and her fiancé, and 
they hold Vigdis by her hands so that she is not alone. 

Even better, the teacher and her fiancé build a house where they 
will take Vigdis as their child and, as the third picture shows, they 
will all three look out of the window together. 


This teacher did not need to strengthen her role in Vigdis's life. She 
now. Vigdis was conscious of her 
er and her grandparents. Uncanny and deep 


f the symbol of handholding as a simple but 
Strong expression of closeness and of distance. 


give instructions and examples of the 
acher might assemble. The teacher can- 

as a psychologist. How much she can do 
safely to improve problems manifested in school will be a matter of 
further study. 


The case of Vigdis is obvious because the child herself knows her 
problem. Th Tommy is obvious as soon as one knows about 
this child's life and ab 


s n out the significance of repetitive patterns. While 
Frick's problem is not apparent, sensitivity to the significance of ‘odd’ 


the teacher to inquiries that 


> this may suggest that t i i 
lis hoe ot y sugg at the child has some anxiety about 


at this is because of 
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deep conflicts between the parents. When a boy of eight paints a tree 
whose “ugly brown leaves’ fall off and ‘have to be burnt’, the teacher 
cannot be expected to see the connection with deep anxiety around 
frequent soiling. (See Leigh, Chapter XIV.) If a girl of eleven draws a 
girl whose dress is covered with a pattern of hearts and who stares 
fascinated at a snake, the teacher cannot know that this symbolizes a 
Tecent sex experience. (See Tove, Chapter XV.) 

When children’s emotional predicaments show in behaviour, the 
teacher can help the psychologist with records of observations. The 
Significance of different observations is important. How can the teacher 
know which are and which are not significant? How can she know what 
to look for? What skills in observing children and in interviewing 
parents must be acquired? How does the teacher discriminate between 
relevant and irrelevant information and learn to leave out the facts that 
don’t enlighten but only obscure the picture? How does she learn to 
assemble and to pass on information that is coherent, significant, and 
shows the picture of a human being? j i 

This problem of any case worker—not only the teacher—is as difficult 
to deal with as it is important, and this book attempts its clarification. 

While attempting to further the understanding of childhood prob- 
lems, this book is not a handbook with a complete collection of all 
possible problem situations. In fact, it offers only a small selection com- 
pared with the great number and variety of actually occurring difficulties. 
, There are many types and causes of learning problems that are not 
included, such as difficulties arising out of the handicaps of poor ien 
Poor hearing, and left-handedness. There are types and causes of socia 
Problems that could not be studied in detail, such as various forms of 
lying, stealing, and complete isolation of a child in the class. ay cam 
Was taken to give enough types of problems and enough examples 
Tesponsible conditions, and to demonstrate the dynamic pattern in ie 
Case, so as to give the educator an understanding of methods to be 


applied. 


C.P.T.—B 
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PART ONE 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS 


AAA 


II 


PROBLEM BEHAVIOUR 
WHAT IS A PROBLEM? 


N psychological terms, a problem is a hindrance that disrupts the 

continuity of processes within the individual or in a group. A prob- 

lem in school disrupts the work, the desirable co-operation of the 
group, or the individual’s ability to function adequately. 

Specific methods are needed to overcome the hindrance, but before 
methods are applied, the nature of the problem must be established and 
understood. The teacher has to interpret in psychological terms the 
problem as it appears in the classroom. 

There are trivial everyday disturbances which teachers cannot study 
in detail. One morning two little girls may giggle constantly, or a boy 
may not be able to concentrate on his work or another may give an 
impertinent answer. These events cannot be submitted to elaborate 
psychological scrutiny but must be quickly met by educational group 
techniques. This is problem solution on the behaviour level, or level! 
one, where action is met by counteraction and the disturbance is thus! 
eliminated. 

While the level-one solution is adequate for many school incidents, 
this solution is applied too often to problems that require deeper under- 
standing. All repetitive disturbances should be given psychological~ 
study. Constant giggling, repeated distraction, or impertinence repre- 
sent complex problems which cannot be dealt with on the behaviour F; 
level. Repetitive behaviour is not just release of acute tension but 
indication of deeper and chronic disturbances in the child. Repetitive 
disturbances must be interpreted as signs or symptoms of deeper under- 
lying tensions. 

These deeper tensions may exist in the child who exhibits repetitive * 
disturbing behaviour. They may be found in the class situation, or they 
may have their origin in the child’s relationship to other children or 
even in the attitudes of the teacher who is a part of the situation. 

In addition to repetitive behaviour, other disturbances require 
further study. A serious single disturbance gives a glimpse of a severe 
maladjustment in a child or of a deeper disorder within the group. For 
instance, one severe tantrum or a serious lie or a complete breakdown 
In tears may be significant and call for study. 
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A third type of disturbance is equally indicative of na dicii ten 
sions. A child may produce a succession of different disturbances y pr 
superficially, seem unrelated. A child may today wriggle restless y, x 
morrow prod his neighbours, the next day sit and stare into spaca 
another day masturbate openly, and still another complain of headach - | 
Each of these behaviour disturbances may be a different expression 0 
the same deep conflict or frustration in the child. : T | 

This succession of disturbances is generally not accidental, but fol p 
a pattern based upon dynamics that are deep and complex. Such us 
turbances cannot be handled on the behaviour level. Depending on * 
underlying emotional conflicts and on the whole situation, these pro 
lems must be handled on level two or level three. > 
v Level two is an approach within the reach of the teacher who has En 
preparation and opportunity to devote time and study to persona T | 
problems. Level three is an approach for which the training and tec | 
niques of a psychologist or a psychiatrist are required. - 

The definition and examples of level-two and level-three approache 
will be a major objective of later chapters. 


Awareness of Problems 


Teachers are faced with an overwhelming number of different prob- 
lems. They see disturbing behaviour, social-relationship problems, 
emotional outbreaks, learning and other work problems, problems con- 
nected with ethical conduct, sex maladjustment, problems resulting from 
physical handicaps, from environmental handicaps, from cultural pd á 
dicaments, or indications of incipient psychoses.? It is natural that their 
attention is drawn primarily to disturbances that prevent the progress 
of work or interfere with group harmony. The teacher sometimes over: 
looks the more severe and damaging disturbance, harmful to the indi- 
vidual or to the group, because it is less obtrusive. ; | 

A child who is timid and withdrawn is less disrupting than a child 


who constantly brags or fights. Yet he ma: 
more detrimental to him 


unnoticed, even when on the verge of a br 
and fears. Grown 


the first time the agonies of their school 
they were forced to speak to the class. 
Children must learn to overcome timidit 


of encouragement for a human being who is deeply 
cacher must learn to know the limitation of the methods 
T. Pushing a fearful child by insistent prodding into a 


* Le. the onset of a severe mental illness, j 
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situation he dreads may achieve the opposite of the desired result, if 
the child’s fear develops into a panic. ] 

The teacher must be alert to the whole gamut of difficulties that a 
child may experience. The teacher's approach must be flexible and 
adapted to personality structures, for a mechanically applied general 
technique can never solve problems in different personalities. 


Evaluation of Problems 

Problems that an individual presents to others are due to problems 
that he experiences within himself. To evaluate the nature and the 
gravity of these inner problems is the difficult task that becomes partly 
the teacher's responsibility. 

To define the extent to which the teacher takes this responsibility, 
several general principles are useful. The first rule is: Never assume that - 
a problem can be explained by one specified cause. It is common prac- 
tice to do this. To give an example, a popular explanation nowadays 
is to relate a child's maladjustment to the arrival of a new baby and to 
consider this the cause of the trouble. 

The arrival of a new child is disturbing to the security feeling of the 
older child, but this disturbance is often absorbed if other circum- 
stances are favourable. In all likelihood the disturbed child was insecure 
for several reasons, and the newcomer's arrival was only the most 
apparent of a number of experiences undermining this child's confidence. 
No chronic maladjustment, no repetitive misbehaviour, no complex 
pattern of difficulties can be explained in terms of one single cause.’ 
vA second rule is: Never believe that explanations can be given without 
study of the individual situation. This is one of the most frequent mis- 
takes made and occurs often in conjunction with another tendency that 
should be avoided. 

This leads to a third rule: Do not give explanations that are not 
explanations. To say that a bragging child wants attention is no explana- 
tion; it is merely a description of the child's behaviour. The child wants 
attention, but the reasons or motives for his need for attention must 
be sought. 

Elaborate theories are sometimes developed without any study of the 
individual, on the assumption that a generalization may apply. For 
example, a girl with an average I.Q. is worried about her poor school- 
Work and about not being popular. The teacher's theory is that 
demands at home are too high, that the child lacks the feeling of success, 
that the parents show their disappointment. - y 5 , 

This may or may not be true. The explanation might easily be quite 
different. The mother may have rejected the child before she faced 
school demands, or the child may be competing with a brilliant sister, 
or she may be emotionally disturbed for other reasons. 
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A little boy of seven, Micky, had difficulties in learning to read and 
was aggressive with other children. After talking with the mother, the 
teacher concluded that the boy was intimidated by the superiority of 
his parents and his older brothers and felt inadequate at home. When 
the boy came to psychotherapy, he took one of the dolls representing 
a mother, lifted her skirts, shouted in obscene language at her and 
squirted her with a water pistol after taking off her panties. 

Undoubtedly he had more serious problems than superior brothers, 
which neither the mother nor the teacher could have discovered. 
Children live through experiences that require a third interceptor. In 
the meantime, mother and teacher must be guarded against explanations 
and theories. Careful studies by a trained psychologist should be 


initiated, if their preliminary reasoning proves inadequate. 


A fourth rule is: Learn to weigh symptoms and consider their propor- 


tion to the assumed or known causes. This is the greatest art in the 
evaluation of problem behaviour, requiring long experience. 

If a boy is extremely resentful and aggressive and steals from other 
children, it is no sufficient explanation to say that he is overdisciplined 
and does not have enough freedom. The problem must be more serious. 
For example, this child may have suffered an injustice and may want 
to take revenge on others by being unfair too. 

If a little girl vomits in the morning when she starts to school and 


says she is too sick to go, it is probably no sufficient explanation to say 


that she is spoiled, immature, and wants to stay with her mother. She 
must have more specific 


reasons to be afraid of school or t 1. (See 
Angela, Chapter VI.) ee 

If another ass, Worries a great deal, bites 
her nails, pulls her socks and her hair, and is restless, this cannot be 
explained by perfectionistic a deeper prob- 


Comparison of two ve 
Priscilla and Ineri 
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Both children have perfectionistic parents, but Ingrid is loved and 
Pressure is not exerted on her, while Priscilla gets more discipline than 
affection. 

Elmer and Julia (Chapter VII), who suffer from inferiority feelings, 
are both handicapped by objective conditions, Elmer by illness, Julia 
by the fact that her parents were immigrants and the father had an odd 
personality. While Elmer’s physical handicaps were so great that the 
boy could do nothing but resign and withdraw, Julia unduly blamed her 
background. It was not her looks or her father’s disagreeable personality 
that kept other children away from her, but her own withdrawing 
attitude. 

Knowledge of the relationship of symptoms or clusters of symptoms 
to certain underlying disturbances is still incomplete. Correlations 
regarding certain symptoms and certain clusters of symptoms have been 


partially established. 

This book does not present clinical research. It brings the complexity, 
of everyday problem situations to the teacher’s attention and determines: 
the kind of data which she can use advantageously. A large number of 


detailed cases in the following chapters demonstrate what the teacher 
might successfully attempt and when she should refer the case to outside 
authorities. The patterns of symptoms which occur together or supplant 


one another will be sketched. 


III 


BIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONCEPTS 


i iologi i d facts 
can rely. Accordingly, biological and Psychological Concepts, and f 
drawn from developmental and clinical Studies form the combined 
frame of reference for this book. 


SELECTED BASIC BIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 
1. All living bein 


2. There are two fundamental tendencies: toward expansion and 
toward homeostasis, 


s and in reproduction. 
‘in commerce with its 
Le; i i i 


^ and mental phenomena as parts of one functional 
unit, 

* Sherrington, Charles S. Man on his Nature, London, 
1941, p. 157, 


Cambridge Univ. Press, 
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surround, tends to increase itself.’ This growth and reproduction process 
can also be called a building process. ‘I build and go on building.’ 

Homeostasis was introduced by Cannon ! to designate the peculiar 
dynamic equilibrium of life processes. Living beings keep their inner 
and outer environment fairly stable by continuous inner reorganization 
and adjustment. In other words, organisms strive to maintain an 
optimum level of tensions and to discharge excess tension. 

3. Stability of the inner environment is necessary for the organism’s 
best development. Inner stability is achieved when (a) the individual is 
able to satisfy his primary needs, and (b) the individual is able to adapt 
to environmental stresses. 

Primary needs such as food, shelter, affection, and protection must 
be met if the organism is to function adequately. Satisfaction of the 
primary needs depends partly on the availability of the satisfiers and 
partly on the organism’s ability to solve difficulties—that is, to over- 
come hindrances—in obtaining these satisfactions. 

Environmental stresses are created by conditions detrimental to the 
Organism’s needs. These may be (a) unavailability of the satisfiers; (b) 
barriers,? or difficulties which have to be overcome to achieve satis- 
faction; (c) responses forced upon the organism. NH, 

As these needs and stresses create continuously new disequilibria, the 
organism is in constant activity to re-establish equilibrium. 


BASIC PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


1. All activities of living beings have direction toward goals. This 


goal-directed striving is also called motivation. 

Two major motives, mastery and contentment, are related to the two 
tendencies of life already discussed. Life's tendency to expansion 1s 
Tepresented in the individual’s goal-directed striving toward mastery; 
d tendency to equilibrium finds representation in the goal-directed 
Striving toward contentment. i . 

Mastery is the achievement of control over the physical environment 
and other people, including the self. The clearest examples of this 
motivation are found in the behaviour of infants. 


is covered with a large napkin, 


If the face of a two-month-old baby \ 
coordinated movements 


the baby will usually make many unc 
involving its whole body, and may also cry. 


he Body. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


1 See C. isdom of t 
ranon WD i Hl A lorations in Personality. New York, Oxford 


Geer Murray, H. A., and others. Exp 
niv. P. 
Tosin É ‘Level of Aspiration.’ In Hunt, J. McV. (ed.), 


3 See Lewin, Kurt, and others. 
Personality and the Behaviour Disorders, 2 vols. New York, Ronald, 1944. 
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At four months the baby will begin to pull on the towel and may 
the five to six-month-old child will remove the towel with well- 
co-ordinated grasping movements, and possibly smile at the adult 
afterward. i 

The eight-month-old will make a gay peek-a-boo game out of the 
situation which was an ordeal to the young baby.! 


This example illustrates several steps in the development of mastery: 
First, the individual is overwhelmed by the impact of a stimulus or a 
situation that he cannot master. The helpless cry or attempts to escape 
are the only responses which he has available. Later he attempts to 
control the situation and finally succeeds in overcoming the difficulty or 
in solving the problem. While practising control he gains function 
pleasure’ (K. Buhler 2) with improved co-ordination. When mastery is 
attained, he becomes completely at ease and may use the newly acquired 
skill for new purposes, as the baby uses the towel in the game with his 
mother. In this third phase, the newly acquired ability is integrated into 
larger units of action previously learned and is added to the person’s 
reservoir of available skills. ‚ 

This sequence is important in learning and teaching, and repeats as 
long as a person is able to develop and to learn.3 un : 

Contentment is the psychological equivalent of equilibrium, just as 
mastery is related to expansion. Homeostatic mechanisms are constantly 
at work counterbalancing disturbances, as the organism strives toward 
a never-obtainable, complete contentment. The forces that are con- 
stantly at work in upsetting and re-establishing equilibrium are called 
the dynamics of the psychosomatic processes. 

Freud considered the striving toward contentment 
tendency of life. He first called this the pleasure drive, and later, the 
relaxation tendency. In this book mastery and contentment are to be 
considered equally fundamental tendencies, as discussed in a theoretical 
study.5 


the major 


2. The development of mastery and the 


attainment of contentment 
depend upon gl 


ven conditions. For example, 


ife. Trans. by Greenberg, Pearl, 
ena. New York, John Day, 1930, 
? Buhler, Karl. The Mental Dev 
* This Sequence, originally studied and established in babies (C. Buhler), was 
"PE M in its y pplication to school-age children; for example, by Jersild, 
> 7» and others in Child Devel, t "ri 
cou Un. ce evelopment and the Curriculum. New York, Teach. Coll., 
* Freud, Sigmund. Thr 


Routledge & Kegan 


ee Contributions to th Th S i 
New York and Washington, N.M Pub., Co 1930. Po SERIA, 
® Buhler, Charlotte, “Maturation a; 
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is eleven-month-old baby Jackie ! tested for adoption shows a 
isconcerting inertness. There is no physical explanation of the 
baby’s failure to sit, grasp, OT smile. Because the child was in good 
health, the physicians thought of mental retardation as an explana- 
tion for this unresponsiveness. 
5 A test and study revealed that except for physical care the baby 
ad been completely neglected. The baby had been raised by a foster 
mother who fed and cleaned him but kept him strapped to the bed 
to avoid being bothered with his supervision. She had given him no 
toys and had not played or talked with him. 
: After several days of attention, the baby awakened from his 
inertia. He began to smile, to sit up, to handle first one, then two 
toys offered simultaneously. He solved an intelligence test expected 
at his age level, using a string as à tool to pull a toy close to himself. 


mastery over his body or over 
d to do all the things usual for 
but had been 


p child had not acquired any 
erials. Although normally equippe 
à child of his age, he had not only had no opportunity, 
prevented by force from using his abilities. 

The development of mastery depends upon the opportunity to 
function, including freedom of movement, access to materials, and 


Opportunity for practice. 

The teacher has daily opportunity to verify this statement. Because 
mastery depends on practice, the teacher is concerned for his pupils to be 
interested in and to find at home adequate support for getting sufficient 
practice with the mental material furnished by the school. 


The same applies to skills such as swimming Or art. Opportunity and 
practice help in overcoming hindrances, fears, and inadequacy feelings. 
he extent to which the 


b The attainment of contentment depends on t 
asic needs are satisfied. As was mentioned in the biological introduc- 


tion, basic or “primary” needs are those that must be satisfied if the 
disagreement as to 


i is to function normally. There is some green 
which needs are basic. Different authors always include in this category 
needs for food and shelter and the emotional needs for affection and 
security. 

While the baby in the above illustration had received food and shelter, 
he had failed to receive affection. This frustration showed in his failure 
to smile or respond to anyone approaching him. 

Primary and secondary frustration? describe the two conditions by 

or privation, occurs 


which needs are thwarted. Primary frustration, OT ] 
when the means of satisfying the need are not available. Secondary 


1 This case was studied by Charlotte Buhler in private practice. 
2 See Rosenzweig, Saul. “An Outline of Frustration Theory.' In Hunt, J. McV. 


(ed.), op. cit. 
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frustration occurs when there are obstacles to be overcome before the 
need can be satisfied. 

Attainment of contentment also depends upon the individual adapta- 
tion to environmental stresses. These stresses are created by conditions 
which fail to meet or which interfere with the individual’s needs. 
Demands for adaptation are made when the individual is faced with 
unavailable or inaccessible goals, and with overpowering or exacting 
demands. Adaptation is possible when the individual can tolerate the 
Stresses (his ‘tension-tolerance’) and when he can modify his goals so 
that they can be met (adaptation of his aspiration level). 


frustration, because no change of her circumstances is possible. 
However, when the fourteen. 
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passes during his lifetime. They form an individual pattern in type and 
order. They may include accidents, severe illnesses, or other traumatic 
events that may have fundamentally changed the personality at some 
time. A trauma is a physical injury or emotional shock with damaging 
after-effects. It may effect an immediate or a delayed change in the 
personality, especially if it occurs early in life. 
, Teachers must be aware of this possibility, since the effects of early 
ccidents or encephalitis may appear years later and may not be recog- 
nized. A child’s restlessness and aggressiveness may be due to some 
organic brain damage which the child suffered years before in a fall or 
during a severe cold with high temperature. (See the case examples in 
Chapter VII.) 
Early emotional traumata ar 
although their recognition requires specia 


e equally important to recognize, 
1 psychological techniques. 


d girl, was difficult to handle and could 
if the mother went out in the evening 
This condition had become 


Diane, a little five-year-ol 
not sleep alone. She would cry 
or left her to sleep alone in her room. 
more and more serious for two years. 

Psychological study revealed that this sleeplessness originated in 
an emotional shock three years earlier. Her father had fallen dead 
on the beach as they were coming out of the ocean. The shock was 
deepened when one year later the child’s beloved nurse disappeared 
overnight. The nurse had married, and the mother mistakenly had 
replaced her by another nurse without explanation. 

Ever since then, this little girl was afraid that her mother, the 
third beloved person, would also disappear. She refused to let herself 
80 to sleep without certainty of her mother’s presence. 

This child’s personality was changed in many ways after the 
second shock. 


N- discovery of traumatic events is extremely important and is 
t un a modern medical and psychological techniques. The extent 
Pater eh personality traits are due to hereditary or environmental 
NS ide as not yet been fully determined. The practical attitude taken 
noite most workers in the field of personality is to eliminate as far as 
uni previous and present effects of detrimental environment before 
5 The constitutional defects. y 
learn individual changes constantly, owing to both maturation and 
arning. Maturation is best defined as a sequence or order in which 
certain phases and functions appear, increase, decrease, disappear. 


The sequences of motor development in the first years of life have 
been well established. From lifting his head, then head and shoulders, 
ing, then standing, position, then 


then the upper part of his body to a sitti 
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walking, a baby follows a definite Sequence. Certain phases may be 
skipped or traversed very quickly, but there is no reversibility of steps 
in basic functions. This motor development depends upon the process 
of physiological maturation: each later activity presupposes and involves 


Senescence could be influenced by rejuvenation experiments. 

To all practical intents and purposes, many sequences can be observed 
during childhood development which are more or less closely related 
to maturation. For example, manipulative interests of children appear 
generally in this order: children first build, then paint and mould, if 
the respective materials are available and if they are left to themselves. 

Children begin their social development by establishing contact with 
one other individual, then with two and three, and only after with 
larger groups. Training or experience does not seem to affect this order 
very much,* although it would not seem impossible to give this natural 
development another direction. 

Maturation takes place at a certain rate in each individual. Study of 
groups of children reveals average times at which certain functions 


Strongly influenced by conditions of food, health, anxiety, conflicts, 
on. The terms ‘premature’ and ‘immature’ 


* McGraw, Myrtle. ‘Maturation of Behavior,’ I i 
Manual of Child Psychology, New York, Wiley, 1046. nach Leonard (ed), 


Childhood and Adolescence), 3rd ed. 


n Growth of Behaviour. In Murchi- 
(ed.), Handbook of Child Psychology, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933. 


Figure 5 


Figure 7 
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ET Es e the earliest reflexes, elicited even in the two- 
a ie cetus,! also appears in the newborn infant with great 
a "x y. For the first days, the newborn makes a great many 
Mm am. uncoordinated, and undirected movements (‘mass 
noe ied ), in response to almost any inner and outer stimulation, and 
Withie ig in the course of these motions nearly half the time. 
specific a "E ten days, these movements become more and more 
an an perfected—that is, the baby learns to discriminate 
unb. stimuli and to produce sucking only when the mouth or 
4 area is touched. At the same time, better co-ordination 

evelops and many coincidental movements disturbing to sucking 


are eliminated.? 


as a ‘process by which an activity 
ng procedures.’ 3 

degree to which the individual 
material and functions. That is 
d aptitudes must be reached to 
I; the material depends on what 
e the individual must be 


us then, can be defined 
Tego es or is changed through traini 
de matum d can take place only to the 
fo Ba is or and accessible to the new 
facilito En level of knowledge an 
the envi the acquisition of new material; t^t 
moto ai offers; and at the same tim 
This ra ly disposed to accept it. 

child's rule, of critical importance 1n ) ustrated by the 
ine mags development, as Hilgard * has shown in his book on the 
langen process. The child does not learn until old enough, but the 
at all a ars he learns is that which he hears. Bu 
further 5 how quickly he learns and applies what he learns, 
his m on his emotional attitude to his environment and naturally on 

ental normality. Many mature and normal children do not learn 


tos € 
Tu because of antagonism toward their mothers. 
s fact can also be expressed in the statement that learning depends 


E on motivation. 

his "tes esac v development and adjustment are the outcome of 

Stem ive tendencies, as they have been encouraged or thwarted by 
The aun conditions, by maturation, and by learning. - 

master ndency to expansion through growth and the attainment of 

y results in the individual's development. He can develop all - 


ot i iti a : H H H H . 
ie = fully only if his constitution, environment, and life history 
mea Me the satisfaction of basic needs while adapting to environ- 
al stresses during maturation and learning. The psychosomatic 
Iu 
u Minkowski, M. ‘Zum gegenwärtigen Stand der Lehre von den Reflexen.’ Neurol. 
Erg: Ztschr., 1925, 1. 
months of Rowena. ‘A study of the infant’s feedin 
VEI of life? Arch. Psychol., N.Y.» 1930, 116. 
A E E. R. Theories of Learning. New York, Appleton-Century, 1948, p. 4. 
cs 
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directive tendency to contentment, using homeostatic mechanisms, 
results in the individual’s adjustment to life. Adjustment can take place 
only if constitution, environment, and life history have permitted 
Sufficient adaptation to stresses while satisfying needs during the pro- 
cesses of maturation and learning. Well-integrated development and 


adjustment mean optimum individual progress in the circumstances to 
Which the individual has to submit. 
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/ PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
THE CHILD’S BEHAVIOUR 


NTIL recently, the study of child development and clinical 
child psychology were different in methods of approach and 
in theory. 
Research in developmental child psychology was concerned with 
observation of overt behaviour, with general rules of the sequences of 
behaviour, average behaviours at a given age, and attitude changes as 
reflected in behaviour. Developmental studies tried to determine 
behaviour changes primarily related to growth and maturation. Applied 
practically, research in child development led to standards for tests and 
to new methods of teaching and training children. : 
Clinical child psychology was concerned with the study of personality 
and of behaviour motivation, investigating the conditions responsible 
for normal and abnormal development and for adjustment and malad- 
Justment. Its practical applications lay in the field of re-education and 
PSychotherapy. 


NEW CONCEPTS IN DEVELOPMENTAL AND CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Recently developmental and clinical findings have penetrated into 

both education and therapy. And one of the main reasons for this better 

Integration of the two fields is the changed conception of ‘normality, 


which can be discussed here only briefly. 


1. Concept of normality 

In the last decades, clinical and psychoanalytic work has clearly 
Tevealed that there is no sharp demarcation line between normal’ and v 
abnormal.’ The same individual may function successfully or break 
down, depending upon the demands made upon him or the oppor- 
tunities given him. In fact, the very definition of the term normality 
Causes difficulties. If defined as an ideal standard, individuals could 
Only reach an approximation to it; if defined in terms of averages or 
frequent behaviours, each group may vary considerably. The same 
behaviour may be highly commendable in one social or cultural group 
and considered quite neurotic in another. The soc 


ial and cultural 
value of a person's actions and accomplishments does not necessarily 
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correlate with the degree of his ‘normality’ in the sense of this group’s 
standard or average behaviour. " 

Consequently the terms ‘normal development’ or ‘normal personality 
should be used with caution. The term ‘normal’ is often used identically 
with the term ‘adjusted.’ It appears easier to determine a person’s adjust- 
ment or maladjustment to his life than to determine a person’s normality 
or abnormality. But the situation itself may be so abnormal that adjust- 
ment to it may be equally abnormal. To adjust to the Nazi regime and 
swing a whip in a concentration camp indicates abnormality to the rest 
of mankind. Or, to take three less extreme examples: 


Bruce (Chapters VI and XIV) told the therapist that one of his 
greatest problems and most shameful memories goes back to the 
time when his gang started stealing. These five or six boys, all 
children of middle-class homes and an adequate neighbourhood, one 
day were instigated by one of the group into believing that it was 
smart to pick things up in stores and to get away with it. — 

Bruce thought stealing was horrible. He was conscience-stricken. 
But he was terrorized by the gang, and he did not want to lose his 
friends, Thus he participated, all the time condemning himself for 
his cowardice, in activities in which this group indulged for several 
months, as long as the game lasted. 


Bruce, had he rebelled against his gang, would not only have been 
isolated by the boys but would have been denounced for treachery or 
treated as an outcast. Obvious as it seems to adults that Bruce was better 
adjusted and wanted the right things, he was made to feel inferior and 
could not find acceptance for his better insight that was opposed to the 
group standards, 


A mother says, ‘My fifteen-year-old daughter is quite unhappy at 
school for reasons which seem to reflect her good judgment. Beverly 
does not believe in the snobbery of these high-school clubs which 
elect or blackball members for the most superficial reasons. She 


won’t join one, so she seems maladjusted, but I think the group is 
wrong, not Beverly.’ 


Stan, an adolescent who rebels against the social, racial, and other 
prejudices of his family, may actually show better judgment and be 
less on the defensive than his parents. Yet, in fighting his environ- 
ment, he may develop traits that are contradictory to the favourable 
development he might have taken in other circumstances, 


In modern society, children are often required to a 


djust to environ- 
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ments at home or at school which are inappropriate or abnormal. Such 
Conditions make it difficult to help children. In evaluating an individual’s 
maladjustment, several factors must be considered. Proportionate ad- 
Justment, the relation between the maladjustment and the individual’s 
Situation of life (cf. Patsy, Chapter VI), must be studied. The concept 
of the Proportion between symptoms and their known or assumed. 
Causes was introduced in Chapter II as important in the evaluation of 
Problem behaviour (fourth rule). Examples were given demonstrating 
this proposition. 


2, Personality integration 


A second concept is personality integration. Personality is 
the most generally used and variously defined terms of our time.* Here 
icd refer to the total structure of tendencies and processes in an indi- 

idual—the needs and goals, desires, aspirations, attitudes and interests, 
and all psychosomatic reactions, all experiences, memories, thinking, 
fesotional processes, and so on. ‘Total structure’ means that each person 
as a unique pattern of tendencies and processes, although parts of 
Sug Person's pattern may be comparable to parts of others’ personalities. 
Integration’ is used specifically to mean the unification of tendencies 
Fea Processes, This integration exists in different individuals to different 
C E A. disintegrated or unintegrated personality has several con- 
5 ng tendencies which pull that person in opposite directions—for 
oe DB aman who professes high idealsand follows unethical practices, 
a man who does one thing and constantly thinks about something 
else. Since life is complex and attention and interests are always deflected 
In several directions, effort is required to subordinate or co-ordinate 
en In a consistent way. Every individual succeeds only to a degree 
n this task of achieving consistent goals. ] 
‘ Integration and adjustment are not the same. A person can be unified 
in his inner purposes, but may not be adjusted to his social environ- 
ment, or a person can adjust himself to an environment without being 
wholly integrated. Integration might be called the adjustment or ‘har- - 
mony’ within the person. In current terminology, ‘ego-strength’ 5 
achieves this inner consistency, regardless of the impact of different 
Outer demands. The art of living might be defined as the ability to cope 
With these demands adequately, but to keep the inner consistency rela- 
tively intact. Beverly, for example, is well integrated without being able 
to work out an entirely satisfactory adjustment to her environment. 


one of 


1937. McKinnon, 


See Allport, G. W. Personality. New York, Henry Holt 
1 V "Personality and the 


O. W. ‘The Structure of Personality.’ In Hunt, J. McV. (ed.), 
Behaviour Disorders, 2 vols. New York, Ronald, 1944. 
2 Alexander, Franz, defines ‘ego-strength’ as the integrative power of the ego. 
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3. Average developmental expectation 


In addition to proportionate adjustment and personality integration, 
there is a third concept, that of average developmental expectation. 
This is the functioning expected at a certain age under conditions that 
seem average for the groups to which the individual belongs. —— 

The influence of environment and life history on maturation in influ- 
encing the rate and dates of development have been discussed in the 
preceding chapter. In spite of a great variety of influences, it is remark- 
able how similar the developmental rate and dates are among individuals 
from very different backgrounds if basic functions are compared. For 
example, Hopi Indian children at all ages show a very strong resemb- 
lance to American children—that is, in certain respects maturation is 
a more powerful factor than training. 

In spite of this determining strenght of maturation, an individual may 
respond more strongly to some experiences and may therefore deviate 
from the functioning expected of his group. 


Babies of four to six months are usually eager to grasp for objects. 
A rattle offered to them is reached for and shaken with signs of 
pleasure. 

An otherwise very adequately developed little boy, Matti, of five 
months worried his parents because he never reached for any toy. 
Studies revealed that at three months he had hurt himself with a silver 
bell when he first started to handle it. Thus the natural development 
of his interest in objects had been interfered witlt by this traumatic 
event. 

Children of four to six years usually like to build or paint. Philip 
sat listlessly when everyone else in his kindergarten was busy paint- 
ing. His only interest appeared to be in trying to read books, because 
his parents had fostered his premature intellectual interests at the 
expense of more childlike activities. 

Margie, an eight-year-old girl, comes to school and tells the 
teacher about her beautiful home. She describes it as a big estate 
with many rooms and several servants. But she takes care that none 


of the children visit her because, actually, her home is much poorer 
than those of her classmates. 


It is clear that Margie tells lies because of her feeling of inferiority 
about her house—in other words, an environmentally conditioned 
motivation. It is equally clear that she is old enough to distinguish 
truth and imagination, and her intellectual and other Capacities are 
normal. 


1 Dennis, W. The Hopi Child. New York, Appleton-Century, 1940, 
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But when a four-year-old comes to school with the story of a wonder- 
ful place seen yesterday, she may be spinning this tale because reality 
and imagination are not clearly separated in her mind or because she 
Wants to feel important. Without further study, it is not evident whether 
her behaviour is caused by personal insecurity or a mentally immature 
Concept of reality. The decision about this may not matter now but it 
will become a problem if mother or teacher misunderstand and brand 
the child's tale as a lie. 

As Goodenough and Harris ! say in their comprehensive survey of 
Studies of children's drawings, it is essential to know the typical 
behaviour at a certain age and intelligence level before trying to decide 
what is abnormal or significant for a particular individual. This applies 
especially to the creative work of children, the interpretation of which 
1$ as desirable as it is difficult. 

For the teacher, school maturity is one of the most important con- 
Cepts and problems. This concept may be used in the following for a 
more detailed discussion of developmental and personality aspects. The 
Interweaving of developmental and personality factors may be demon- 
strated in a case of school immaturity. Some related concepts will be 
Introduced in the course of this case presentation. 


Patsy is six and in the first grade, where there is a new teacher 
who is not popular with the children because she is too strict. Patsy 
is afraid of her and announces one day that she will not return to 
school. No effort of her mother, teacher, principal, can move Patsy. 
The teacher, after visiting Patsy and talking with her, feels it is the 
mother’s job to get Patsy back to school. The principal is willing to 
put the child in another classroom, but recommends a psychological 
study of the child first, surmising, as the study confirmed, that 
Patsy’s reaction to the teacher is only part of a complex problem 
Situation. 


To analyse Patsy’s behaviour, the starting point is her refusal to go 
to school. When asked why, she says the teacher is too strict; she doesn’t 
need to learn; she has so many other things to do; anyway, the other 


Children don’t like her. 
ant like go demand to go to school by a number of 


In short ists the 
een hings she would like to do and 


Teasons ich h to do both with t 2 
whieh nayg o escape. Opposed to these likes and 


with thi he fears and wants t dite s 5 
dislikes i the fact of obligation, the inevitability of which she refuses 


to face. " 
In other words, she is immature regarding the task aspect which 
1 h, F. L., and Harris, D. B. ‘Studies in the Psychology of Children’s 
NU ‘hol. Bull., 1950, 47, No. 5 369-433. 
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school represents. She apparently believes or pretends to believe that 
her likes and dislikes are good reasons for refusing a task. 

The concept of task and its psychological implications is a contro- 
versial subject at present. In brief: 


(From the psychoanalytic point of view, the understanding and ~ 
acceptance of duties are part of an individual’s superego develop- 
ment. The superego, which may be briefly referred to as ‘conscience , 
is developed by the parents or their substitutes who teach the child 
to resign his own wishes in favour of others, and in the interests of 
his own ultimate benefit. It is assumed that without such teaching, 


the individual would always try to follow his immediate impulses 
and desires. ; 


Charlotte Buhler has raised objections based on biology to the theory 
that the acceptance of duties should depend entirely on pressure from 
outside.! All living beings are so organized that their future is always 
taken into consideration in their actions, to a certain extent. . 

Carrying out tasks requires self-control of impulses for immediate 
satisfactions. But the hardship of creative work at a highly desired pro- 
duct is different from the hardship of performing a duty imposed by 
others. She therefore discriminates between two task-aspects. The task- 
concept which the child develops in constructive creative work when 
he perseveres until he achieves what he himself planned to do is the 
product of maturation. In his creative work, the human being feels 
obligated to his own future. This aspect will be discussed further under 
the heading of ‘creativity.’ 

Task, in the sense of duties to which the environment educates an 
individual, has also a developmental aspect; emotional and intellectual 
maturity must be reached before the child is able to accept responsi- 
bilities contrary to his own desires. 

(In average circumstances in Western civilization, acceptance of à 
task should be developed by the time a child is five or six. A mentally 
normal child of this age who has not developed the concept of task as 
duty or obligation is considered immature, and psychologists would 
agree that environmental conditions must have held this child back.) 

Patsy says that the teacher is too Strict, and she does not need to 
learn. Her mother’s helpless objections that all children must learn and 
that the other children can get along with the teacher are brushed aside. 


When her mother begs her to be a good girl and not cause her parents 
grief, she answers that she is not a bad girl. 


1 Buhler, Charlotte. ‘Maturation and Motivation.’ Personality, 1951, 1, No. 2 
2 Buhler, Charlotte, Cross, Jean, and Lefever, D. Welty. A school maturity test. 
(In preparation,) y 
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H > . : 
E man. alleviating her conscience is well expressed in a drawing 
15 bed ) in which she represents her mother's vain efforts to get her 
on time. She explained it thus: 


Ne is a house and Patsy, who refuses to go to bed, is standing 

ditus Ai window. In the other upper window we see the mother 

ka > : = with Patsy to go to bed. Through the lower window we 

jungle ittle sister, well-behaved and sleeping in her bed. In the 

But ks outside is a tiger who wants to come after naughty Patsy. 

ve is clever. She seals the door of the house and her window 
cotch tape, so that the tiger cannot get her, after all. 


t al llt a second phase of Patsy's problem. She cannot face 
ss dictated e either at school or at home, of her behaviour which 
bec want y her own wishes rather than by acceptance of demands. 
regardless s do as she pleases ; and she knows how to manage this, 
that other cl ae teacher, mother, and tiger. Patsy ignores the fact 
toati core Ten are learning, her little sister is sleeping, while she 
her, In short he also likes to forget that the other children don’t like 

ort, she avoids evaluating herself, although she knows herself 


to be in the wrong. 


4. Self-evaluation 


oe factor of self-evaluation may be point 

logy Pinal concept. Decroly, in his early studies of 

á ds owed how young children behave when faced wit 
greeable truth about themselves. 


ed out as another important 
child psycho- 
h the issue of 


who is three and a half, says enthusiastically 
high?’ Elfi sees that Harry’s 
s, avoiding the issue, 


to p iere s Hady, 

i ci Elfi, Isn't my tower 

“Mine is higher than her own, and answer: 
e is prettier— yours isn't pretty.’ 


si He young child, the teacher who criticizes his work *does not 
‘bap the is not nice’. The wall against which he batters himself is 
ts ad projects his feeling of disappointment over his failure into 
injury. or person who he feels is responsible for the demand or the 
is ae, those earliest beginnings, when the six- or eight-month baby 
‘Sat ‚eins his rattle proudly and signalling to his mother to appreciate 
= e can do, the beginning ego tries to get favourable recognition 

‚every chance. The discouraged young child who feels he cannot do 
things and whose self-esteem is not built up by an understanding 


1 Decroly, Ovide. Etudes tes, Brussels, 1932. 
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environment, early develops inferiority feelings, first stressed and studied 
by Alfred Adler.! Even at the nursery-school and kindergarten age, we 
see deeply depressed, discouraged children who are unable to develop 
the self-defence of Over-compensatory self-praise when they fail (cf. 
Ingrid, Chapter VII.) , 

It seems normal for the young child to be elated over his accomplish- 
ments and to use some self-deceptive self-defence when he is not really 
satisfied with himself. Hetzer? showed that at about eight years we can 


expect the beginnings of a more objective self-evaluation, while in the ' 


preceding years special precautions must be taken to make a child 
realize and accept his failures. In recent studies, frustration at various 
ages has been less emphasized than individual differences in frustration 
tolerance.? We learn from these Studies not to presuppose that an 
individual can absorb criticism and failure. Educational experiments 
with mentally retarded children show the improved learning abilities 
developed when conditions are arranged to avoid failure. Each child 
begins with activities he is able to master, and difficulties are increased 
gradually so that failure does not occur. Repeated experiences of success 
raise the achievement level of those who had been discouraged by too 
much failure and who did not know how to overcome failure. * 

Patsy could not face herself at all. Even the slow and cautious ap- 
proach made during psychotherapy found her quite unwilling to admit 
herself in the wrong. She was more sensitive to criticism, and more 
immature in Tesponse to objective appraisal, than the average child 
of her age. 

One of Patsy's excuses was that she did not want to learn because 


She knew so many other things to do. Her creativity brings up a further 
developmental trend. 


5. Creativity 


Creativity is a concept which has been So generally ignored by psycho- 
logists that Guilford calls it ‘appalling’ neglect.5 Creativity is a mani- 
festation of building instincts, an expression of those tendencies toward 
. ! Adler, Alfred. A study of organ inferiority and its psychical compensation (author- 
ized translation by Smith E. Jelliffe). Nerv. & Ment. Disease Monogr. Series, 
No 24, 1917. 


* Hetzer, Hildeg: 
J. A. Barth, 1933. 


hiatric Assoc., 
* Guilford, J. P. "Creativity." Amer. Psychol., 1950, 5, No. 9. 444-54. 
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expansion by continuous productive and reproductive activity described 
in the preceding chapter. 
(Creativity expresses itself in vario 
From about one-and-a-half years on, it manifests itself in the child’s 
endless desire and interest in ‘making’ things.! Starting with blocks and 
Colours, sand and stones, clay and paper, and all the raw materials 
Which modern nursery schools and kindergartens provide for children, 
a child normally has his mind, and later his pockets, full of things he 


al to make. Making is, as Karl Buhler has shown,? one of the most 
requently used words in connection with the play of children. 
ion. The child who 


Making things is an important aspect of maturati 
Perseveres and overcomes the hindrances encountered in the production 
Process, accomplishes a task in the sense defined above. It is not clear, 
however, whether task-consciousness developed in constructive activities 


m transferred to duties imposed from the outside. School maturity, 
efined as willingness and ability to carry out work assignments, seems 
ive ‘work maturity,’ as 


absent in children who did not develop construct! 
efined in this study. : A 
On the other hand, Patsy made excellent constructions but was 1m- 


mature in coping with school tasks. This discrepancy is explained by 
family. These repre- 


the child’s immature social relationships with her family. - 
duties is based. In 


sent the second factor on which acceptance of 
ven detrimental to her com- 


Patsy’s case, a high degree of creativity is € 
Pliance with school duties because, to her, the many things she wants 
to do seem more important than Jearning in school. Her creative work 
= done with different materials, some of which she misses in school. 
he: builds things with sand in the garden, she makes things for her doll, 
S her painting is prolific. ; 
M e gem thus far, we have made a study of three basic develop- 
z atal characteristics (the task concept, self-evaluation, and creativity) 
i a ied to the case of a six-year-old girl. We see that she is immature 
e rm regard for duties and in her ability to evaluate herself, while 
ature enough in her constructively applied creativity. > 


us ways at different periods of life. 


6. Environmental influences 
eg rine for the explanation of her imm 
to consider the environment that formed 


anzieht out by this environment. 
ie he first and foremost environmental factor is Patsy’s mother, and 
e mother’s relationship with her daughter. 


5th ed. London, Routledge & Kegan 


aturity, we are necessarily 
her and the personality 


1 Buhl 7 i 
Paul, 19 "es Charlotte. From Birth to Maturity, 
? Buhler, Karl. The Mental Development of the Child, 8th ed. London, Routledge 


& Kegan Paul, 1951. 
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Patsy was born the first of two girls to a woman who was over- 
devoted to her children, especially her first child who became a sub- 
stitute for insufficient marital satisfaction. 

Gentle, affectionate, and undisciplined herself, this mother poured 
affection on Patsy and raised her much too close to herself. 

At three, Patsy was spoiled and used to having things her own 
way, when her little sister Amy arrived, and with the sister, a strict 
grandmother to take care of Patsy during a several-months’ ailment 
of the mother. 

A traumatic thing happened to the child. Her grandmother (and 
later her mother, under the grandmother’s influence) disciplined and 
spanked her for being spoiled and unmanageable. 

The experience was just as traumatic for the mother as for the 
child, and after some time the mother returned to her previous 
leniency, but with deep guilt feelings. Meanwhile, the child had 
changed. She had lost her mother not only to the baby, but also as 
the person she had been. ‘I hate you,’ she said to this new mother, 
and no amount of remorseful spoiling seemed to reverse this attitude. 

But instead, Patsy made a new emotional discovery. She found 
immense pleasure in dominating her mother who, for some reason 
incomprehensible to Patsy, no longer punished her at all, just as 
suddenly as she had started disciplining her. An example of Patsy’s 
awareness of her power was given before in the picture she drew, 
in which neither mother nor tiger can make her go to bed. 


Needless to say, Patsy is jealous of her sister who took her mother 
away from her. One of her reasons for refusing school is that she can 
stay at home with her mother while her little sister starts nursery school. 
It is cl lat no concept of duties could be developed in a child so 
openly contemptuous of her mother’s demands. 
out that Patsy enjoyed her dominance over her 
mother as well as her successful Tesistance. Yet she could not help 


on and herself. This is the 


reason why we find this highly intelligent child quite incapable of any 


self-evaluation. 

Her unverbalized guilt feelings (that are, however, often expressed in 
drawings equivalent to the scene with the tiger) are one of the reasons for 
Patsy’s frequent downheartedness, She often becomes moody, sullen, 
depressed without apparent cause. Often she will cling to her mother 
and make scenes when the mother goes out. 


Fluctuating from a domineering, aggressive to a downhearted, timid 
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behaviour, Patsy is difficult for other children to understand. She feels 
they don’t like her, and she does not know how to overcome her social 
difficulties. Aware of social failure, she clings to her home, prefers to 
play in her own back garden, and does not want to visit neighbouring 
children. At school she is timid and withdrawn and does not make 
friends. In other words, her inner conflicts in her relationship with her 
mother thwart her and make her insecure. 

In summary, reviewing the concepts introduced in this chapter, we 
can now say: Patsy represents the child who does not correspond to the 
average developmental expectation in some fundamental attitudes. She 
is immature and involved in emotional conflicts. Considering the rather 
detrimental influences to which she was and still is exposed, we do 
Not find her maladjustment out of proportion. What can be done 
about it? 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


r the discussion of the specific 


The illustrative case offers a basis fo 
erapist. But before 


realm and possibilities for the educator and the th 
we can define their roles in terms of present psychological thinking, 
we have to lead the interpretation of Patsy’s case a step farther. 

Patsy, we said, showed an immature behaviour, an unintegrated per- 
sonality, and maladjustment to her environment. We called her conflicts 
and her maladjustment proportionate to the rather detrimental influ- 
ences to which she had been exposed, namely, that her mother spoiled 
her, kept her too close, failed to give her any training and sense of 
obligation, then suddenly changed to strictness and discipline at the 
same time that Patsy lost her to the new sister; finally, the mother 
revealed her own insecurity and guilt feelings to the child. . 

. The dynamics—that is, the forces—that came into p 
tionship had to bring out the most conflicting tendencies. Patsy could 
not help feeling thrown from great security and a sense of belonging 
into an abyss of loneliness and insecurity—from a situation of greatest 
stability and fulfilment of all needs to a state of extreme frustration and 


complete instability. 

In such a state of danger, 
stabilize himself again on a new 
He may try to escape into a dream 


active and try to ward off the threats a e s wc 
usually be done by refusal to acknowledge the seemingly unjustified 


criticism and by hostility directed against the attackers. The self-defence 

brought into play is as excessive as the traumatizing assault had been. 

Conflicting with this new withdrawal and hostility are the old tendencies 

to love and to feel close. Also, guilt feelings weaken the self-defence. 
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basis. He may try different solutions. 
world of security or he may become 
gainst his well-being. This would 
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Thus, this individual lives in an emotional turmoil. Whose role is it to 
straighten this out for the individual? 

Newcomb * gives a good analysis of the specific function of the 
psychotherapist in this type of situation. It can be summarized in this 
important statement: ‘Attitudes cannot be changed unless ways are 
found to reduce defensiveness.’ The psychotherapist is in the position 
to create a situation that will motivate the subject to let down his 
defences and to talk freely. This is the beginning of this personality’s re- 

- structuralization. As self-defence and the ensuing hostility are reduced, 
new tendencies can develop freely; 

The educators of the child—that is, his parents and teachers—are 
not generally in the position to develop the type of relationship and 
situation in which this change can take place. They are the persons who 
assist the child in the original basic process in which his personality 
is built up and organized. While they may be able to correct many 
failures of this process, their efforts become useless as soon as the child 
has developed strong self-defences against them. Hence, the reorganiza- 
tion of a child’s attitudes can be successfully attempted by the teacher 
and the parents only when the child’s defensiveness and hostility are 
not so deep as to make their attempts futile. It is, of course, not always 
easy to judge the situation in this respect. Then tests and special inter- 
views are needed to clarify the picture; sometimes, an expert’s diagnosis: 
Examples in the following chapters will further clarify this point. 

In Patsy’s case, defensiveness and hostilities were so deeply entrenched 
that even the therapist could only partially overcome them. 


During six months of play therapy, Patsy would run away when- 
ever, in direct or indirect form by means of doll play, attention was 
directed to any mother-child relationship. She would volunteer 
occasionally a statement such as ‘Mother nags,” or ‘Mother does not 
nag as much any more.’ The most she ever said about her own 
behaviour toward her mother was, in the last month of the therapy: 
Al don’t fuss her any more so much.’ But when drawing pictures like 
that with mother and tiger, she would always declare that she ‘did 
not mind’ aggravating her mother that way. 

Her father was of negligible importance in her life, as he was 
actually in the life of the family. This quiet, unassertive man lived 
his real life at the office, where he was well liked. He left his home 
to his dominating wife, who never consulted him and whose confused 
management he had no desire to share. He entered the family life 


very little, and a much longer therapy would have been required to 
relate Patsy to her father. 


1 Newcomb, Theodore. 


Pp. 248 ff Social Psychology. London, Tavistock Publications, 1952, 
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While her relationship with her mother was only partly improved 
after six months, she had derived from her relationship with the therapist 
some feeling of obligation and an improvement of her relationship with 
other children, She did not want to hurt the therapist’s feelings. She was 
less defensive and less hostile toward other children and accepted the 
therapist’s suggestions of how to make the children like her. She sub- 
mitted to the idea that ‘all children go to school.’ It was in this case 
inevitable to introduce the therapist as a person who could create a 
human relationship that gave new confidence to this deeply hurt child. 
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THE ROLE OF HOME AND SCHOOL IN 
THE CHILD'S LIFE 


N order to be effective in Working with a child and his parents, the 

teacher must understand the role that the school plays in the child's 

life. The school and the home each have their psychological func- 
tions and limitations in guiding children and neither can successfully 
usurp the place of the other. The school may, to a certain extent, com- 
pensate for inadequacies in the home, just as parents may supplement 
an inadequate educational programme, but these substitute activities 
always fall short of the contributions of a good home or a good school 
to the life of a child. Both the school and the home fulfil their roles 
best by assuming their own responsibilities as well as by assisting the 
other to function as adequately as possible. 


THE ROLE OF HOME 
Importance of parental affection 


The home gives to the child the feeling of security that grows from 
affection. In a good home the child knows that he is loved. He knows 


misbehaves or how inept he may be in learning his parents love him. 
He knows that his parents will stand by him if he is in trouble, will make 


/hen thi nal bond between parents and children is disturbed 
by sibling rivalry for parental affection, when parents are unstable, when 


emotional disturbances 


adapt to environmental vicissitudes, but their world 
love are unpredictable. 
ionships provide the sense 


Figure 9 


Figure 8 


Figure 10 
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of trust which Erikson * describes as the foundation upon which a 
healthy personality is built. Only when children have this sense of trust 
are they free to become creative, experimental, and independent. When 
this sense of trust is not firmly established in early years, children 
become preoccupied with the establishment of relationships to their 
parents and lack that essential trust in their world which bolsters their 
self-confidence and frees them for independent living. No matter how 
friendly and warm a teacher feels toward children, this warmth of 
feeling can never take the place of the love of parents. 

From this strong emotional bond between the child and his parents 
stem learnings that tend to be permanent throughout the child’s life. 
The child takes on the ways of his parents and accepts their points of 
view. He learns the ways of his parents and accepts their ideas, not only 
because of the long association in his home but because he believes in 
his parents. Affection tempers the critical analysis a child might make 
of the ideas and customs of his home when his security is rooted in his 
parents’ love. Evidences of the effect of parents on the values and 
standards of children are observable in many areas. Research has pointed 
to the social prejudices of young children which follow the family 
pattern. Political and religious affiliations are frequently family tradi- 
tions rather than the result of reasoned conclusions. There seems to be 
little doubt that the bond of affection between parents and children 
smooths the way for the acceptance by children of parental ideals and 
standards. 

„This fact points clearly to the need for schools to work with parents 
if education is to affect the ideals and values of children. For example, 
inter-cultural understanding can seldom be achieved in the classroom 
if the beliefs at home are in opposition to those held at school. The 
effectiveness of health education at school is largely nullified if children 
learn to enjoy poorly selected food at home or poor health habits are 


firmly established in daily living. 


The home as a refuge and guide 

The home provides a refuge from harsh evaluation. The child is loved 
for what he is and not for what he does. The ‘A’ on a report card may 
make parents’ hearts swell with pride while a ‘D’ may fill them with 
momentary consternation, but the evaluation of teachers does not affect 
the strong emotional tie that binds parents and children together. 
Parents are apt to find excuses for their children’s mistakes and to 
rationalize their inadequacies. ‘My son is like me,’ says the mother. I 
never could learn mathematics.’ ‘It’s these modern methods of teach- 
ing,’ says the father of a slow-learning child. ‘They don’t teach children 
as they used to when I went to school.’ It is well that parents do not 


1 Erikson, E., Childhood and Society. New York, Norton & Co., 1950. 
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always evaluate their children objectively, that parents retain greater 
confidence in children than the children sometimes deserve. A child can 
relax in such an atmosphere, can be himself without feeling guilty of 
his shortcomings. 

This faith of parents, though sometimes unrealistic, often protects 
children from too-early judgments regarding children’s deficiencies. The 
optimistic confidence of a mother in a retarded son may give him every 
opportunity to make a fair adjustment to society, while the objective 
evaluation of neighbours or even professional workers could sometimes 
lead to early institutionalization which might later prove unnecessary. 
Children’s physical or mental handicaps often arouse the sympathy of 
parents to such an extent that these difficulties become a source of 
endearment and a reason for protection. While complete. subjectivity 
sometimes stands in the way of sound judgment and practical proce- 
dures, a good measure of blind faith serves to cushion the harsh evalua- 
tion to which every individual is subjected by those who do not love 
him. Each father who thinks his gawky, adolescent daughter is lovely 
and each mother who thinks her coltish, awkward son is charming and 
manly helps the daughter and son to gain a feeling of self-worth and 
to face objective criticism of others whose judgments are not tempered 
by affection. / 

This subjectivity of parents and their consequent protectiveness 
toward children sometimes becomes a problem to teachers when it 
stands in the way of the analysis of a child's problems. However, the 
difficulty frequently lies in the teacher's casual approach to the parent 
and his lack of warmth toward the child. The teacher who understands 
the basis of parents" subjectivity uses methods of interpreting the child 
to his parents that do not threaten the parent-child relationship. ‘I am 
trying to find ways to increase Sally’s interest in reading. Perhaps we 
could work together on this problem,” says the teacher to Sally’s 
mother. Not ‘Sally is in the low reading group. She is not interested in 
any reading material.’ Such a comment immediately arouses the pro- 
tectiveness of the mother. ‘It is not Sally’s fault,’ thinks the mother, 

but yours or these new methods of teaching.’ Or if the mother does 
accept this judgment of Sally, it is apt to colour her entire attitude 
topard the child and certainly does not lead to any constructive action. 
d Ithough parents must learn to evaluate their children with some 
egree of realism, it is more wholesome for parents to take pride in 
what a child can do than to focus all attention on the child’s inade- 
quacies. A good measure of optimistic confidence, together with a few 
sound techniques for helping him, will lead both parent and child to 


value the child’s strong points and accept his weaknesses without 
threatening his security. 


Over-concern for children’s welfare or pampering results in ego- 
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centricity in children and dependence on parents, just as neglect or 
rejection frequently results in aggressive or other antisocial behaviour. 
However, because teachers are largely objective in their evaluation of 
children, they often largely suspect parents of over-protection when only 
the normal and desirable amount of protection and concern exists. This 
difference in the perspective of parents and teachers is a potential source 
of misunderstanding, unless teachers recognize that the major role of 
parents is to provide security based on a willingness to accept children’s 
human weaknesses. 

‘Parents’ love serves as a guide or a restraint for children. A child 
may refrain from taking articles that do not belong to him, not from 
a well-defined ethical sense but because such behaviour would disappoint 
his parents. The adolescent girl may come home from a date at a reason- 
able hour, not because of a sense of propriety but because she knows 


her mother will worry if she is late. The child who is not surrounded 


by the love and confidence of parents and family finds it difficult to 
lly based on expediency. 


control himself because his decisions are usua 
Even though a child learns to differ from his parents as he matures, the 
bond of affection between them assists him to develop a philosophy or 
a system of ethics of his own. 
| Much has been written regarding the over-protectiveness of parents. 
It is true that certain parents have abnormal emotional needs that result 
in over-protection. However, normal love and protection of parents are 
so essential to children’s well-being that teachers should exercise great 
care lest they disturb this relationship. Certain practices exist in schools 
that threaten parents’ confidence in their children. The comparative 
report card that tells the parents at stated intervals that their child is 
inferior to the others is a threat to this important relationship. The 
practice of non-promotion from one grade to the next or of placing 
the child in a ‘low’ group may cause a parent to lose confidence in a 
child and may disturb some parents’ pride to such an extent that 


affection is withdrawn. 


Contributions of family living 
Family living gives meaning and purpose to 
obtain from any other source; Neither literature, 


community contacts provide the depth of experience that helps the child 


to appreciate the continuity of life. Close contact with the helpless new 
baby, the moody adolescent sister, the hard-working father, the devoted 
mother, or the tired grandmother help the youngster to gain perspective 
on life that he can gain in no other way. The child comes to understand 
the needs of the infant, the process of growing up, the privileges of 
maturity, and the decline of old age by the responsibilities he assumes 
and the sacrifices he makes in regard to these family members. 
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The depth of affection which the child feels for his parents, his grand- 
mother, or his sister or brother helps the child to identify with their prob- 
lems. The child’s love of his grandmother makes him concerned when 
she is ill. He may worry over his father’s job problems or his big 
brother’s failure to get into the football team. It is this affection between 
family members that enables the child to develop that warmth toward 
people that is based on an intimate knowledge of, and concern for, 
how others feel. The child who grows up without affection and without 
close family relationship often lacks that sense of identification with 
others which is the basis of fine human understanding. 


Parents as patterns 


The mother and father serve as models for children. Although 
youngsters continually strive for independence and may temporarily 
reject the family tradition in-their effort to grow up, they usually come 
to accept the patterns of their parents as guides for living. The young 
boy learns his masculine role from his father) The boy learns from his 
father what is expected of men in his culture, what responsibilities men 
assume, their attitudes toward their families, toward work, and toward 
women. The father who dominates his children and makes a servant of 
his wife, while handling the financial affairs of the family alone, demon- 
strates a masculine pattern that his son is likely to follow. The young 
boy learns his masculine role as he helps his father to cut the lawn and 
wash the dishes or as he goes with his father to the football match 
leaving the work for his mother and sister at home, 

( The girl finds her feminine place in society as she lives with her mother. 
She becomes independent and self-reliant as she shares responsibilities 
and family decisions, or she learns subservience and deference to men 
from the position her mother assumes in the family group. The wife 
who is primarily a housekeeper, who cooks, sews, and scrubs for her 
family, or equally the wife who is a socialite and demands attention and 
personal service from her husband is inculcating in her daughter the 
feminine pattern to which she will probably adhere as she grows older. 


Parents and children’s goals 


Parents usually establish the level of aspiration for the child. Whether 
a young person values education, and the knowledge and skill that it 
offers, will depend largely on the point of view of parents. The father 
who has long desired his son to attend college is more likely to succeed 
in having a college-trained son than the father who has little interest 
in higher education. Although certain children do not follow parents’ 
aspirations for them, most children tend to be influenced by parents’ 
values. Financial circumstances of the family often limit or provide 
opportunities for certain vocations or educational plans, but even such 
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material considerations are not such powerful determinants of the 
children’s future as parents’ hopes or opinions. The boy of mediocre 
ability whose parents desire greatly that he have a professional career 
is more likely to achieve professional status than the boy of high ability 
whose parents are indifferent to his future. ) 

Although young people often find heroes in the motion pictures and 
television, in sports, or in political life who serve as temporary or per- 
haps permanent inspiration, the ultimate level of children’s aspiration 
is affected primarily by parents’ hopes and values. Whether a girl 
becomes an office worker, a socialite, or a missionary is usually due 
to parents’ influence, even though the specific job is more likely to be 
defined by the school than by parents. > 

The problem of vocational choice and even vocational level has 
become more difficult for young people in recent years than in previous 
generations. Vocational opportunities have broadened because of the 
complexity of the culture. Many jobs have become highly technical, and 
their place in the scheme of life is unknown or incomprehensible to 
youngsters. Because of these facts young people find it increasingly 
difficult to find their role in the adult world. One of the most bewildering 
problems for adolescents today is the choice of a vocation, for youngsters 
often cannot see how they can fit into the scheme of life. 

CIE parents’ aspirations are unrealistic in terms of the youngster's 
interests and abilities or in terms of occupational opportunities, con- 
fusion is increased. The school can be of tremendous assistance to both 
parents and children in this most difficult problem of vocational choice 
by helping them recognize and appreciate those things which the child 
does best) In the past teachers have believed it their duty to point most 
frequently to each child's limitations, thus making the parents and the 
child uncertain of his abilities and, consequently, of his future. The 
modern teacher in an effective school has records of the scientific 
appraisal of each child's abilities and limitations. He uses this know- 
ledge to help the child in those areas in which he is weak, but he stresses 
the child's strong points. Through this procedure both parents and 
child take pride in what the child can do rather than worry about 
what he cannot do. Parents’ aspirations become more realistic, and 
vocational choice becomes easier when both the parents and the child 


are proud of what the child does well. 


Contributions of siblings 


Siblings, too, play a special role in the lives of children. An older 


brother or sister provides not only companionship for a younger child 
but also a stimulus to learning. The young child observes the next steps 
in maturity and is spurred to achievement by the accomplishments of 
his older brothers and sisters. The more mature interests, activities, and 
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skills of older siblings usually stimulate children to increased verbal 
expression and a desire to share in the adventures and privileges accru- 
ing to the more mature child. The younger sibling offers his older 
brother or sister an opportunity to develop a sense of responsibility and 
protection. The older child feels a sense of pride in growing up, in being 
more adept in skills, in having more knowledge of the world than the 
younger ones. 

(But siblings can also be a source of difficulty for one another. They 
are almost always in competition for parental attention and affection. 
The jealousy that results, the feelings of hostility toward one another, 
or their feelings of parental rejection are often serious sources of trouble. 
The variations in the growth rates, personalities, or abilities of children 
often create these difficulties. The slow-moving, timid boy whose 
brothers are aggressive and talkative may feel himself an outcast in his 
family because he is overlooked in the rush of activities. The musical 
talent of one child may cause his untalented sister to feel inadequate 
and unwanted in the admiring family circle. 

Siblings both enrich and complicate the lives of one another. Parents 
who are sensitive to this problem can help each child to feel that he 
has a special place in his parents’ affections that cannot be usurped by 
a more able, more aggressive, or better looking brother or sister. 


THE NEW ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 


As society changes, the effectiveness of family guidance fluctuates in 
relation to the circumstances of living. Increased industrialization has 
taken the father, and frequently the mother, out of the home during 
many hours of the day. The enterprises which support the family are 
often so far removed from the home that the child may have little 
understanding of the work or energy they entail. As parents spend more 
time away from home, they frequently become less effective in providing 
emotional security and in serving as models or counsellors for children. 
Parents often feel guilty because of their inability to spend time with 
their children, and their anxiety creates tensions at home. Small families 
limit children’s Opportunities to learn from siblings. The decreasing 
solidarity of many urban families Creates insecurities in children and 


places responsibilities upon the school to compensate, so far as possible, 
for limitations in children’s life at home. 


The security of the school 


The school also creates security for children, but of a different nature 
from that obtained at home. The child gains a sense of belonging to a 
group as he engages in activities with others of his age. For the child 
to know that he is a needed member of his group, that the group needs 
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his particular skills or knowledge to carry out their ideas, that he will 
be missed if he is not there, gives each child a feeling of security that 
grows out of belonging. This sense of belonging is not always easy to 
accomplish, for it does not arise naturally from being a member of a 
group. Unlike being loved at home, belonging must be earned by the 
contributions of the child to the welfare of others. If conditions are 
not arranged by the teacher for each child to contribute to group enter- 
prises, his potential contributions may be unrecognized and unappreci- 
ated by others. In a school that limits the activities of children largely 
to academic learnings, the bright, verbal child will be admired, while 
the child with more practical abilities may have difficulty in winning the 
recognition of his peers; In a classroom in which children work inde- 
pendently, do their assignments without regard for one another, recite 
to the teacher and are responsible only to her, group interaction is at a 
minimum, and children find little opportunity to gain this sense of 
belonging that is so important to their feeling of contentment and 
security. On the other hand, the school that stresses planning by the 
children themselves and activities in which diverse abilities and skills 
will be needed provides opportunity for each child to find a place in 
which his particular contribution is valued. In such an atmosphere each 
child has an opportunity to earn a secure place for himself in his group 
of friends. 

This introduction into group life is a maj t 
development, for in this manner the child learns the joys of 
and his responsibilities toward others. 


or contribution to the child's 
participation 


Mastery of environment 

The school enables the child to gain security through achievement. 
As the child grows in competence he gains a feeling of increasing 
mastery over his environment which makes him able to assume new 
tasks and new responsibilities. This desire to gain mastery over one’s 
environment is a powerful motivating force in the lives of all human 
beings, and the pleasure derived from accomplishment is one of the 
major satisfactions of life.) If the educational programme 15 à narrow 
one stressing largely the academic skills and the acquisition of | 
knowledge, only a few children will gain this type of security at school. 
A competitive, academic programme gives security and achievement 
satisfaction to those children who are the successful competitors but 
produces insecurity in the others.(Children’s manual, social, aesthetic, 
and organizational potentials should be given an opportunity to develop 
in school, in order that each child, regardless of his variation from the 
rest of the group, may grow in mastery over some aspect of his environ- 
ment. This desire for mastery and success is so strong that few children 


will persist in tasks in which they do not feel a growing competence. 
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Rather they will turn to other activities in which some measure of 
success is assured. Youngsters who drop out of school when they have 
reached the age at which school attendance is no longer legally required 
are usually those young people who have failed to achieve a sense of 
competence and security in school. : 

This problem is one of the most crucial in today's schools, because it 
brings into focus a basic conflict in the culture. It is an unquestioned 
fact of psychology that each individual must have a sense of adequacy 
to meet life, and yet firmly entrenched in our philosophy is the idea that 
only ‘to the winner belong the spoils.’ This concept would not be so 
devastating to so many if enough variety in learning situations were 
arranged for each child to enjoy a sense of growing competence’ in 
some aspect of school life. Unfortunately the values of certain parents 
and educators have curtailed educational offerings in many schools and 
have limited them to the three R's. This limitation of the school pro- 
gramme to academic and verbal activities assures success for certain 
children and failure for others according to their abilities and back- 
ground. 

(To provide security through accomplishment for every child is no * 
easy task for the teacher. The disparity of abilities and skills that are 
present in every group of children requires that the educational pro- 
gramme encompass as wide a variety of activities as life itself. 

Good modern education stresses learning through many avenues. 
The social-studies programme carried on in many schools today empha- 
sizes a co-ordination of diverse activities which are focused on a single 
project. When a group of children study world trade in today's schools, 
all of them, regardless of variation in ability, contribute to the group 
project. Certain children may find through research the important trade 
routes of the world, others may make maps showing the routes. 
Children with scientific interests may study the products of different 
Countries or actually experiment in certain aspects of production. 
Weather conditions important in travel routes or the production of 
certain commodities are the subject of study by some of the children; 
they may draw, paint, or write what they feel or know of the project 
about which the group is concerned. 

: Such an approach to education has psychological advantages in that 
it provides Security and a feeling of belonging for all children who par- 
ticipate in the project. Regardless of the wide diversity of abilities, 
interests, and backgrounds that are found in every classroom, the skilful 
teacher is able to help each child to contribute to the group. Through 
such an experience the children learn, in the modern school, to appre- 
ciate the diverse abilities and skills of others and gain a sense of adequacy 
and achievement, 


The child with a healthy personality is one who belongs, is inde- 
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pendent, and self-confident. The school plays a significant role in 
developing these characteristics. By helping each child plan his work, 
by assisting him to take his next step in learning successfully, self- 
confidence and independence are assured. When the child feels confident 
of his learning ability he develops initiative and is free to experiment 
and to create. 

A school programme that is based on competition is questioned by 
many psychologists, because competition threatens the self-confidence 
of those who do not succeed and often gives false confidence to those 
who outstrip the others too easily. Many psychologists and educators 
believe that competition limits initiative and creativeness in children, 
because it emphasizes speed of work and quantity of output rather than 
reflective or creative thinking. Competition usually standardizes per- 
formance rather than developing insight. The youngster who competes 
for marks in school may develop accuracy and speed in arithmetic, but 
he probably will not experiment with different mathematical concepts. 
The child who competes successfully for an ‘A’ in English is often the 
one who approximates to the teacher’s standards of composition, not 
the one who struggles to express an idea or an emotion that is significant 
to him. 


Development of breadth of vision 


The school introduces the child to new ways of living, to a culture 
that is different from that he has known at home. The school represents, 
or should represent, the ideals of our times. The content of the school 
and its methods have been chosen by educational and community 
leaders because they represent the ideals toward which the society is 
striving. ‘Thus the school provides an opportunity for each child to 
learn the ways of behaving and the knowledges which are approved by 
the dominant group. The school is like an orchestra in which the various 
instruments are blended into a production that is harmonious and 
interesting because of its complexity. The contributions of every culture 
enrich school living. The crafts of Mexico, the art of Italy, the family 
customs of the people of Europe come to the classroom with the children 
and are blended and modified into a total design for living. The school 
has become the major instrument of mobility in our society by pro- 
viding each child an opportunity to learn approved ways of behaving 
and by providing friends from varying backgrounds and the opportunity 
for each child to be valued and appreciated by others. Class and culture 
differences are respected, utilized, and modified in the classroom with 
the result that each child feels pride in his background but learns new 


ways of living that are shared and understood by all.) 
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Learning democracy 


One of the school’s major contributions to the development and 
guidance of the child is the learning of democratic ideals and behaviour. 
Families, too, teach democratic living, but because of the smallness of 
the family group and the quality of its relationships the family is not so 
effective as the school in this regard. Learning to respect each individual, 
to plan as a group for the welfare of all, to take one’s turn, to choose 
qualified leaders and to work as a team on a common project are the 
essential elements of a successful democracy. These elements also pro- 
vide the atmosphere in which a healthy personality may grow. Neither 
the authoritarian classroom nor the laissez-faire one provides the con- 
sideration and the support of the individual that is necessary to the 
development of a sound personality. 


The role of the teacher with insight 


The personality of the teacher is the key to the success of the educa- 
tional programme. Adequate school buildings, services, and equipment 
are necessary to a good programme, but they mean little if the teacher 
lacks sympathy and insight into the problems of children. Many factors 
affect the teacher’s competent handling of children. Obviously the 
teacher’s background, education, skill, and experience are of major 
importance, but of equal if not greater importance are the teacher’s 
personality and self-insight. The teacher who understands herself, who 
has worked through her own problems and accepted her shortcomings 
as well as recognizing her strengths, has a sound basis for work with 
children. Unfortunately many teachers come from such ‘good’ homes 
that frequently they lack the breadth of experience that helps them gain 
self-insight.) Few teachers’ colleges provide psychological guidance for 
students, so that the prospective teacher must learn by herself to evalu- 
ate and assimilate her own problems if she learns at all. For example, 
the teacher who as a child has perhaps lied, cheated, or hated her 
mother, who remembers how she felt and how she acted under those 
conditions, and who has come to understand certain of the causes of 
her childhood behaviour is better able to understand and guide children 
than the teacher who has repressed the evaluation of her past and feels 
guilt regarding her early misbehaviours. The teacher who has experi- 
enced some frustrations and problems and who has come to accept 
them without bitterness is likely to understand the feelings of children 
and to help children thoughtfully through periods of emotional stress. 

The teacher’s ability to identify herself to some extent with her pupils 
and their parents is largely dependent on the teacher’s recognition of 
her Own and their common problems. The teacher’s ability to gain a 
sense of identity with her pupils, or sympathy for them, stems from the 
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teacher’s acceptance of their mutual difficulties. If the teacher lacks self- 
understanding she may be aware of children’s problems, but she may 
lack the accepting attitude that is essential to good human relationships. 

The fact that most teachers come broadly from the middle class and 
are subject to the restrictions and standards of that group may make it 
difficult for them to understand the motivation and problems of working- 
class children. For example, working-class children fight among them- 
selves more frequently than other children. They often use profane 
language as a normal method of communication. The teacher who has 
come from a carefully supervised middle-class home has had little 
experience with children of this social group and is apt to interpret their 
behaviour as symptomatic of serious maladjustment. To be effective 
with all types of children, teachers must broaden their experiences and 
increase their knowledge of the many groups that make up the culture 
of present-day Western civilization. 

One of the most important roles that a teacher plays in the life of a 
child is that of providing inspiration.) Sometimes the teacher herself is 
the model whom youngsters wish to emulate, but more frequently the 
teacher opens doors on science, art, or history that give young people 
new ideals and new enthusiasm for living. (Important as this role of 
inspiration is, there are unfortunately too few teachers who provide it. 
Nearly every adult can remember one or two such teachers in his school 
career, but many teachers are forgotten because they have not provided 
the inspiration, the encouragement, and the zest for living that every 
youngster needs to help him understand himself and to see his oppor- 


tunities for creative living. 


THE COMMON CAUSE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The school and the home have much the same goals for children. 
They both work to help children become socially well adjusted, voca- 
tionally competent, and ethically sound. Both the school and the home 
have as their major aims for children healthy personalities and good 
citizenship. They have different methods of attaining these goals, because 
their relationship to children is different, and they must play different 
roles to attain their ends. Each, however, is dependent upon the effective 
functioning of the other, and neither can do the job alone) This inter- 
dependence of home and school makes it essential that they work 


together, in order that each understand the role of the other and rein- 


force the important learnings that come from the experiences that each 
provides. The roles of the home and the school are not interchangeable, 
and the inadequacies of one can only in a small measure be compen- 


sated for by the other. 


The home and the school are the prime factors in the psychological 
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welfare of the child. Important as the community, the church, and 
organized recreation are to children, their influence is largely deter- 
mined by the interpretation of them given by school and family. The 
church has influence on children largely because the family belongs to 
the church and encourages the acceptance of religious concepts. The 
motion pictures or television or commercial advertising affect children 
as parents or schools interpret or fail to interpret them. Emotional 
freedom, zest for living, and enthusiasm for learning are the contribu- 
tions of parents and teachers to the life of a child. Neither can accom- 
plish these things alone—both must work together to achieve these ends. 

Education always has been critically evaluated by the society it serves. 
In the past society has limited the role of education to certain academic 
areas and has demanded that the school assume only scholastic respon- 
sibilities for children. As the culture becomes more complex, as family 
and community life become less stable, as modern families become more 
dependent upon community services and governmental provisions, edu- 
cation has assumed a new relationship to the society of which it is a 
part.(The findings of research in psychology and child development and 
the sociological problems of our times make it imperative that schools 
assume a dynamic role in the rearing of young citizens. No longer can 
schools be merely the purveyors of knowledge and trainers of children. 
They must provide a programme of education that will help young 
people become competent to solve their personal problems and to play 
a significant part in the solution of the problems of the world. 

This expanding role of the school has raised certain doubts in the 
minds of those who look to the past for guideposts to the future. ‘Is not 
the school usurping the prerogatives of the family?’ ask parents who 
do not understand the psychological function of the school in the 
Personal adjustment of children. ‘Is not the school assuming too much 
responsibility for child welfare?’ ask those who are blind to the changing 
character of family and community life. Those who are determined upon 
a selfish direction to life find public education a threat to theachievement 
of their goals. School activities that encourage self-direction of pupils 
rather than submission, teachers who help young people to analyse and 
evaluate the sociological problems which confront them and the world 
ideologies which compete for their allegiance—both threaten the status 
quo. Those who have a vested interest in the past are afraid of good 
education and seek to protect themselves by limiting its scope. 

As the schools fulfil the role that modern psychology and sociology 
have defined for them, as educators realize that the quality of education 
determines in large part the course of human affairs, the schools will 
find themselves increasingly important objects of public controversy. 
Any institution or public service that deeply affects the welfare and 
development of all the children will quite naturally be scrutinized 
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and evaluated by the public. Negative criticism arises from the special 
and often limited perspective of the various segments of the population. 
Individuals tend to see and to appraise education from the vantage 
points of their own backgrounds. The college-trained man usually 
appraises education primarily from the point of view of college prepara- 
tion, while the business man considers mainly the school’s contribution 
to economic efficiency. The position of public education should not be 
defensive in the face of such criticism but aggressively interpretive. Only 
as citizens understand the role the school plays in the personal welfare 
of their children and in the direction of national thinking will parents 
and educators be able to work together for a common cause, 
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PROLOGUE: MARY AND HER TEACHER 


HEN Mary went home after the long talk with her teacher, 

she was practically in tears. Mary was a lanky, slightly awk- 

ward girl of twelve. She had one of those irregular faces that 
some day might become very atrractive but now was somehow out of 
proportion. She walked with strong, determined steps, and she was 
unhappy and angry at the same time. 

Miss Horn, her teacher whom she greatly admired, had scolded her. 
She had asked in a sarcastic way why Mary always foolishly drew atten- 
tion to her antics and boasted about what she could do. She knew well 
enough, or ought to know, Miss Horn said, that others were just as 
bright but didn’t constantly try to prove it. It was not a way of be- 
coming popular, either. 

How well Mary knew that. She knew well enough that nobody liked 
her, nobody in the whole world. She knew that being boastful would 
not make her more likable, but how else could she attract attention? 
Often she had watched others. She admired and envied Helen who man- 
aged in the most miraculous way to be unobtrusive, yet to be known as 
the smartest girl in the class. She also was popular. Mary always felt 
inferior when she talked to Helen who was calm, collected, secure. 
Mary was none of these things. 

But, of course, Helen had a mother with whom a girl could talk. 
Occasionally Mary had had a word or two with Helen’s mother, and she 
felt she might have asked her about all these things she couldn’t do. 

Her mother was different. She was busy every minute with something 
or other, and all she ever said was ‘Mary, do this’ and ‘Mary, don’t do 
that.’ s 

Mary had wanted to be liked by Miss Horn. She had always wished 
for a chance to talk to her and be closer to her. And now this had hap- 
pened. This always happened to her. j , 

Suddenly an old picture came back to mind. She saw herself, a little tot 
of four, sitting on a stool all by herself, crying her heart out. It was the 
day her mother had come home from the hospital with a new little sister. 
She had looked forward eagerly to having a little sister to play with. But 
here was this tiny thing that you could do nothing with except watch 
from a distance, while the others, including her mother, gathered around 
the baby, ignoring Mary completely. E^ what are you crying about? 
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called her father. ‘Look how sweet the baby is.’ ‘Daddy, Daddy, love 
me,’ she remembered saying as she rushed to her father and whispered 
into his ear that she loved him best in the world. But her Daddy did not 
like that. He said they all loved one another best, and so on, and she 
temembered how crushed she had been. Repudiated, put in her place, 
just as she was now. Nobody ever loved her; none of them wanted her. 
Mary felt helpless and very sorry for herself. 

Driving home, Miss Horn thought about Mary. She did not feel right 
about the way she had talked to the girl. 

After many weeks of annoyance over Mary’s silly antics, her loud 
boisterous laughter, bragging, rushing around, showing off her know- 
ledge, Miss Horn had thought she could help the girl by explaining to 
her that her manners made her unpopular with everyone. But she felt she 
had failed. She had expected a bold reply, some putting up of defences, 
but instead Mary had for once become silent. Miss Horn knew she had 
hit home, but still felt she had done more damage than good. Why was 
that? 

Miss Horn had never made a study of psychology. She was in her 
forties, a very competent teacher, a well-poised, strong personality, per- 
haps a little too sure of herself to win the affection of her colleagues and 
perhaps a little too critical and too often sarcastic. Her pupils either 
found her interesting or disliked her intensely, depending on their own 
self-assurance and intelligence. 

Miss Horn did not give much credence to psychological study of her 
pupils. She felt she had established good relationships with most of 
them. She genuinely liked children, thought she understood them, and 
felt that her business was to educate them, to have a good team spirit in 
her classes, and to leave their private lives, on the whole, to the care of 
their parents. 

Miss Horn did not often criticize her pupils as she had Mary. But she 
felt the girl was foolish and as damaging to her own popularity as she 
was disturbing to the class. Miss Horn had read enough to know that a 
child such as Mary must have some deep frustrations in her life, that 
probably her mother did not give her enough security, that she lacked 
proper guidance at home. But somehow she could not feel her way to 
the problem. She suddenly realized she did not know how a person 

functions; why, precisely, one did one thing, and how one could be 
made to do another thing. 

That night Elinore Horn had a dream from which she woke up witha 
start quite early in the morning. She found herself in tears. It was a very 
upsetting dream: 


The last scene from which she woke took place in a train full of 
people who all seemed to be trying to leave some place of danger, 
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They had just reached a station where the train seemed to stop fora 
time and wherea number of merchantscameand offered the travellers 
jewels and clothing for sale. She found herself absorbed in study of 
the interesting merchandise, when suddenly it struck her that her 
mother was no longer around. And ina panic, feeling that her mother 
might be left behind in a danger spot, she pushed her way through 
the crowd of passengers, and rushed from carriage to carriage, 
calling: ‘Mother, Mother!’ on and on in increasing panic. Finally, 
when she had felt she had lost her mother and that it was all her own 
fault, she saw her mother come from a side passage on the station 
platform and advance toward the train. She rushed out and cried: 
“Mother, Mother!’ embracing the woman who looked as she always ~ 
did, slightly ridiculous in her shabby seal jacket and fur hat with a 
feather in it. 


She woke up with this last shout of ‘Mother!’ and suddenly she saw. 

This scene on the train had never happened that way. It was a conglo- 
meration of a number of experiences. But it brought home to her what 
had happened and what she had forgotten long since, or perhaps had 
tried to forget. 

_ It brought back the day when her mother had died alone in a far-away 
City, prey to some illness. Elinore could not get to her in time. She 
thought then, she could not do anything about it. Yet somehow she 
knew all the time that she could and should have done more for her 
mother and seen more of her before she died. 

She knew she had left her home town because she rejected her mother 
and could not have anything more to do with her except from a distance 
In polite correspondence. 

The dream brought it all back to her. As never before, she felt her 
guilt and realized how it all had come about. She and her mother had 
always been at odds. Her mother had wanted a different sort of daughter 
—one who was sweet and close, whom a mother could dress up and 
play with and show off. Elinore refused to accept this role. She was a 
strong, independent child, genuine and very contemptuous of her 
mother’s sweet but immature personality. Her mother was disappointed 
and turned all her rejected affection over to the next child, Elinore’s 
brother. ‘These clothes are good enough for what you like,’ her mother 
would say with bitterness to her adolescent daughter. 

Clothes, buying your own dresses according to your own taste after 
you had left your mother, after you had freed yourself and overcome 
the yearning for closeness to a mother! Wasn’t that in the dream? But 
had she ever overcome it? Wasn’t she lonely, and didn’t she feel all this 
somehow as her guilt? 

Suddenly she thought of Mary, this show-off girl whom she rejected 
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as she had rejected her show-off mother. Mary, a forlorn, insecure child, 
as her mother undoubtedly had been. Forlorn and insecure; no one 
liked her. Giving her an explanation could not help, could only make it 
worse. What else could be done? ? 

Next day in school, Miss Horn called Helen, the most popular girl 
in the class. “Aren't you giving a party, Helen? Tell me more about it— 
that is exciting—fine! Whom are you inviting? Fine—so many! What 
about Mary? Don’t you think she would be pleased, living as near to 
you as she does?” ‘Mary! But Miss Horn, none of the girls like her, you 
know. She is no fun, really ...' “You know, I have been thinking, 
Helen, nobody could help Mary as you could. Mary brags because she 
does not feel sure of herself. If you invited her, if you talked to her off 
and on and took her into your crowd, she would feel liked and wanted, 
and I know she would become quite different. Just try it and see.’! 


This story about Mary and Miss Horn is not an example of the most 
admirable solution of a problem because, obviously, Mary's problem 
is not solved, not even tackled; only her situation is somewhat alleviated. 
But the story is used as an introduction with the intention of bringing 
out the most important point—psychological understanding. More 
important than all the techniques and rules about the handling of other 
human beings is to look into oneself, to try to understand one's own 
experiences of deprivation, of guilt, of failure. There isno human exper- 
ience that one does not have in common with another. While it is not 
easy for everyone to understand himself without guidance, an honest 
endeavour to search in this direction will be most rewarding for anyone 
who feels responsibility toward other human beings. 


1 Mary's case is a story, 
from psychotherapy. The 
human beings will handle 
Success to the degree to 
failures, and anxieties. 


Also, by means of this story, some light is thrown on the nature of the unconscious 
life, often revealed in dreams, and some understanding of this is helpful in acquiring 
insight into oneself. Of course, Miss Horn might just have been lying awake, unable 
to sleep over her encounter with Mary, and the memory of her own unhappy child- 
hood might have come back to her then. Because after all, as a critical reader 
remarked amusingly, not many teachers will dream their way to the solution of a 
behaviour problem. True. Yet the dream is introduced here with the double purpose 
of demonstrating observations of modern psychology and indicating that insight 
into one's own failings is often hard to achieve, even for a very honest person, and 
may depend on the awakening of repressed and forgotten memories, 

A third observation is given in calling the teacher's attention to the important 
resources she finds in other children whose helpfulness and understanding are often 
quite overlooked and not utilized in the educative process, 


not a casc. It combines a few observations from life and 
most important of them is that anyone in charge of other 
them more adequately and with more understanding and 
which he is able to gain insight into his own weaknesses, 
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“INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEM PATTERNS— 
SCHOLASTIC PROBLEMS 


to school process, group structure, physical and mental health 
requirements, and school organization. These seem to be the four 
main areas of school life in which certain standards are upheld.* 

This book cannot offer a survey of all possible problems, of which 
long lists can easily be made. Instead, methods and principles that 
enable the teacher to analyse problem patterns are suggested, and we 
will give attention to general considerations before proceeding to the 
demonstration of selected problem patterns and cases. 


[: school life, individuals or groups may develop problems related 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF PROBLEM PATTERNS 


The teachers of our time have, naturally, absorbed much psychological 
thinking. No longer are they quick to condemn a poor learner with such 
moral judgments as ‘laziness’ or ‘he just does not apply himself.” They 
have learned to look for psychological explanations of behaviour 
formerly described by teachers in moral terms. This psychological way 
of thinking represents an immense change of attitude on the part of 
modern teachers and a progress that is often underestimated. Cognizance 
should be taken of this, while realizing the need for a still better and 


deeper psychology. 


Frequently applied psychological principles 
In their present thinking, teachers and school counsellors apply a 

number of psychological principles. In school reports, the following 
explanations of children’s problems occur most frequently : 

1. Child is immature, not yet ready (unexplained). 

2. Child emotionally disturbed, due to various influences (explained 

or unexplained). 
3. Child suffers from handicap, such as physical handicaps (has 


_7 Often problems overlap. A child's poor progress in school may have to do with 
his poor health; a disturbance of group life may be due to some administrative rule 
of school organization, The reader is again referred to the problem listing in the 


Appendix, 
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poor health, poor looks, physical defects), or socio-economic 

handicap (of minority group). 

4. Parents are over-protective, hold child back or spoil child so that 
he does not feel need to make an effort. 

. Parents are too ambitious, expect too much. 

. Parents are too strict, too critical, discourage and don’t encourage 
the child. 

. Home conditions are unstable, unhappy. 

. Home offers child a poor background, lacks cultural interests, 
offers background which is averse to school. 

9. School techniques are inadequate (wrong teaching techniques, or 

wrong approach to the child). 

10. School contact with home insufficient (parents adamant or 

school not sufficiently prepared to work with parents). 

Teachers and counsellors often quote one or more of these explanations 
of the problem they find. The problem itself is usually described as a 
behaviour pattern. 

It is rare, although it still occurs, that a teacher like Mary’s (in the 
Prologue) would be annoyed by a child’s bragging without noticing 
other traits such as restlessness, insecurity, perhaps unhappiness. While 
noticing a problem pattern, the teacher might avoid going deeply into 
the child’s problem, as Mary’s teacher did, and merely point out how 
annoying her attention-getting devices were. But what follows? 

The child who did not know how to make friends is not more able to 
make them now. She might be crushed and even more helpless or she 
might become more aggressive and resentful. Nothing has been achieved. 

A child’s continuous bid for attention has reasons. The teacher may 
not be able to delve into a deeper study of the situation, but she might 
at least realize—as Mary’s teacher did later—that here was an unhappy 
little girl who for some reason did not know how to make friends. 
Helping her to make friends and to gain recognition was certainly a 
more useful, more humane, and more psychological procedure than 
just scolding her. 

Because of the school’s limitations, nothing further could be done 
about a girl such as Mary. If her mother rejected her as Connie’s did 
(Chapter VII), the problem lay certainly outside the school’s domain. 
Yet the psychologically trained teacher would always realize that an 
insecurity like Mary’s or Connie’s had deeper causes. 

It is not wise, however, to guess at such causes or to make the mistake 
of drawing conclusions too quickly. If in a case similar to Patsy’s 
(Chapter IV) the teacher felt that the child was spoiled, the assumption 
was a far cry from the reality of this complex mother-daughter Telation- 
ship for which the school was only a battleground. From the child’s 
strange pattern of partly domineering, partly shy behaviour with other 
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children, in addition to her rejection of school, the teacher should con- 
clude that this is a complex situation. Such children are seldom just 
‘spoiled.’ 


Complexity of dynamic patterns 

While very little can be said about definite relationships of types of 
symptoms with types of problems, certain dynamic structures recur 
more frequently than others. The conflicting pattern of domineering and 
shy behaviour would suggest to the psychologist the existence of guilt 
feelings and conflicts: " 

Patsy's teacher made the mistake of not thinking in terms of patterns 

at all. She thought Patsy's rejection of school was one thing for which 
the mother's leniency with the child was responsible. Patsy's difficulties 
in her contacts with other children scemed to this teacher a thing apart 
and not related to the problem that led to Patsy's school rejection, 
except in so far as her difficulties with the children might have contri- 
buted to her rejection of school. That might have been the case, but 
again it should have led to consideration of deeper conflicts at home. 
{ It is understandable that the teacher focuses attention on behaviour 
that interferes with progress in school, and that she believes the prob- 
lem solved when the disturbing behaviour disappears. She may not even 
realize that Bill's stealing (Chapter VIT) began after the teacher's repri- 
mand had put a stop to Bill's fighting with children. Bill was in serious 
inner trouble during and following his parents' divorce. He resented the 
Whole world, and if he could not fight, he had to do something else to 
people. This case is an example of the general rule that dealing with 
Symptoms is unsuccessful. As long as the emotional distress is not 
alleviated, it will express itself in one symptom or another. 
/ A teacher sees only a fraction of a child's life. Her picture must, of 
necessity, be incomplete. She must be observant and well informed to 
evaluate problems and to realize that some are too removed from her 
realm of work and too complex for her to handle.) T 

Noreen’s teacher (Chapter VII) was mildly annoyed by her antisocial 
behaviour, but could not know the complexity of this child’s disturb- 
ances, which showed at home. Keith’s teacher (Chapter VID, if informed 
about the ‘organic pattern’ described below, might have suspected 
Post-encephalitis! and might have requested a medical examination. 


Selected problem patterns N 
The following brief case presentations will serve the teacher as a guide 
to the complexity of problem patterns and of personality pictures which 
may be encountered in school. 
Problems ofimportance for teachers were selected: (a) some important 


1 See explanation on page 66, n. 1. 
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scholastic problem patterns (school rejection, failure, and perfectionism 
in work), and (6) some fundamental socio-emotional problem patterns 
(aggression, withdrawal) of individual children. , i 
Since the teacher is primarily concerned with major complaints 
rather than with basic dynamics, the case material is so presented. 
The most obvious and frequent complaints of the teacher are school 
failures, of which different types and patterns will be described in the 
first section: 
“1. Children who reject school entirely; 
2. Children who show lack of interest in school work; 
+3. Children who fail because of objective handicaps which may be 
physical, socio-economic, or others; and 
4. Children who fail or become emotionally disturbed because of 
the demands made of them. 
School problems from the psychologist's point of view rather than 


complaints from the school will be described in different types and pat- 
terns of perfectionism in the second section: 


1. Children who substitute ambition for social contact; y 
2. Children who seek scholarship as a remedy for inferiority feelings; 
3. Children who seek scholarship in compliance with authority; 
and 
-4. Children who seek scholarship as a substitute for affection. 
While in this chapter the material is or 
to scholastic failure or success and in the next 


would be more satisfactory to 
nflict patterns and to indicate that, in all these 
cases, school problems, withdrawing and aggressive behaviour, somatic 
Symptoms, sex, and other maladjustments may be observed! 
Twenty-two cases are used here to demonstrate the different scholastic 


problem patterns which the sch ls t i i es of 
understanding, ools treated with varying degre 


A FAILURE PATTERNS 
1. School rejection 


^ Patterns of School rej 
atsy, six; and Charlie el ordi i i 
; 7 : ng t e 
Patsy, and Charlie were $ id e 
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RONNIE 

This simple explanation is not sufficient for any of these children. In 
Ronnie’s case it comes closest to the truth. Ronnie had been a very 
sick child, and the parents worried about him for many years after his 
illnesses. The problem of the parents’ overconcern was successfully 
handled by the teacher and is reported in Chapters IX and XII. 


CHARLIE 

_ Charlie is a more complicated problem than his teacher realized. He 
is immature and babyish, it is true; in fact, he would like to be a baby 
again. Sometimes at home he crawls around like a baby, plays being a 
baby by using baby talk, and behaves like a whining and crying baby 
when he is unhappy. But he is far from being a spoiled child. On the 
contrary, he was ‘shoved around,’ as his father put it. 


His parents were divorced, and Charlie and his little sister were 
turned over to his father and stepmother. The stepmother did not 
like Charlie and punished him frequently. Charlie felt rejected and 
not understood. Although craving affection and wishing he could be 
liked, he seemed unable to please his second mother. His father tried 
to protect him, but was not home enough. The father’s excuses for 
the boy gave his teacher the impression that he overprotected Charlie 
who annoyed the teacher by continually whining and asking for help. 

"Charlie was not only afraid of his second mother, but he was also 
a physically clumsy and fearful child. This made him appear still 
more babyish. Physically and emotionally blocked by fear and frus- 
trated in his need for affection, he wished he could be a baby again, 


back with his own mother. 


This boy presented a serious emotional problem which required 
psychotherapy and could not be solved by counselling. The serious 
attempts which the teacher made to study this child are reported in 


Chapter VIII. 


PATSY 
Even more complex is the psychology in the case of Patsy. This case 
was analysed in Chapter IV. 


Patsy, who did not co-operate well in school from the beginning, 
declared one day that she wouldn’t ever go back to school. The 
immediate cause was her fear of a new, rather strict teacher whom 
most of the children disliked. 

This teacher felt that Patsy was a spoiled little girl whose mother 
gave in to her too much, and that it was the mother’s business to get 
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her back to school. The principal of the school felt there was more to 
the situation and was glad to see the mother visit a psychologist. 

The psychological study revealed that from an original reaction 
against the strict teacher, Patsy’s refusal to go to school had de- 
veloped into a battle against her mother as soon as the girl discovered 
what her refusal meant to her mother. 


It was shown in Chapter IV that Patsy’s case required a very detailed 
analysis and could be handled only in lengthy psychotherapy, discussed 
in Chapter XIV. 


2. Lack of interest 


Patterns of lack of interest in school are presented in the cases of 


Ross, eight; Harvey, eleven; Wilbur, eleven; Andy, ten; and Terry, 
fourteen. 


ROSS, HARVEY, AND WILBUR 


In the cases of Ross and Harvey it was recognized that unusual gifts 
made it difficult for these boys to identify themselves with the work and 
interests of their classmates. 

Successful handling of Wilbur’s boredom and of the problems that 
the superior intelligence of Ross and Harvey presented to their teachers 
is demonstrated in Chapter IX. Andy and Terry were referred to psycho- 
logists when their teachers realized they could not resolve their problems. 
Terry remains a failure case even so, and is presented as such. 


ANDY 


_ When Andy was ten, his problems of many years’ standing finally 
issued in so much distress that the need for more extensive studies was 
felt by school and parent. 


Andy, who has an average I.Q. of 100, seemed unable to do satis- 
factory work in school and had already been put back a term. 

Although he had got along well in his first grade of a private 
school, there had been nothing but failure since. The mother, who 
had thought he was a ‘genius,’ ‘his vocabulary was extensive,’ ‘he 
was just as brilliant as her deceased husband,’ experienced nothing 
but disappointments and declared ‘school was a nightmare after he 
was seven.’ 

Many different schools were tried, both public and private, as 
well as private tutors. It went from bad to worse, with Andy never 
concentrating or showing interest in his work. 


The school counsellor felt, and tried to explain, that the mother 


had expected too much from Andy. But there was no improvement. 
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Andy was a good-looking, generally cheerful little fellow who en- 
joyed playing with the children in the neighbourhood and helping 
around the house. His dislike of school and in particular of his 
present school did not have to do with learning primarily, although 
he did not care for that either. 


A psychological study disclosed several superimposed problems. The 
difficulties had started when, at the beginning of his school career, his 
mother had put all her hopes into this only son, who was all she retained 
from her brief married life. The combined effect of indulgent grand- 
parents and the mother’s unrealistic expectations could produce nothing 
but failure for Andy. The spoiling and the expectation of brilliant 
achievements that he was unable to produce caused the child to feel 
helpless and confused.) _ 

Andy’s paintings centred more around school than those of most 
other children. One showed ‘the only schoolhouse in the world’ going 
up in flames. Another (Figure 5) was a picture of a devil with a pitch- 
fork, which, he explained, is ‘my teacher.’ 

When they moved away from the grandparents, Andy could no 
longer escape to them and had to stand the brunt of his mother’s disap- 
pointment. He became completely frustrated and resentful. As time 
passed, new problems were in store for him. The mother had given up 
her ambitious hopes; she would have been grateful if Andy simply had 
passed the grades without difficulty. , á 

But Andy had never developed work habits and did not care any 
more. His bitterness increased when he began to feel the humiliation 
that growing boys can experience when they have no father to brag 
about and to be proud of. Everybody had a father, but he had none. He 
could never say ‘My father will show you!’ He felt that he was ‘discrim- 
inated against’ because he had no father. He thought the children in 
school did not respect him. He felt that life was unfair. This made him 
so unhappy that he could not sleep. He also thought that no one under- 
stood him. y 

When the mother was told about this need, she was surprised that the 
boy should feel so strongly about not having a father. She said that 
this might influence her to accept a marriage offer that she had been 
considering for some time. The man in question and her son were very 
good friends. i 

Eventually she married, and having a father whom he admired had 
a miraculous effect on Andy’s life. Before this marriage, however, the 
psychologist worked with him, his teacher, and his mother. The complex 
pattern of his antagonism to school once clarified and Andy given a 
chance to express his resentments and his wishes, a great change took 
place. The teacher co-operated ai Andy special opportunities 
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in sports in which he could participate better than in scholastic work. 
She also gave him some group responsibilities so that he could gain the 
respect from others which he felt he had never obtained. 

Within a year Andy was a leader anda really happy boy. The solution 
of his problems depended, however, on factors which were partly 
outside the school’s realm; 


TERRY 


Terry, a boy of fourteen, is introduced as an example of a type of case 
that could not be helped at all by school or psychologist because of the 
circumstances of his life. 


Terry was a long, lanky fellow, with a friendly grin when he felt 
good, but with an anxious, haunted look when things went wrong. 
This was most of the time, unfortunately, because Terry just did not 
fit into school. His mind was on work only when he was individually 
Supervised, a means of discipline repeatedly used with him. In ord- 
inary class sessions, Terry would do anything but work. He talked 
with neighbours, prodded his fellows, whistled, walked in and out, 
searched for things in his pockets, chewed gum, and spent his day 
in diversions. 

It had always been like this whenever he went to school. His school 
life, however, was often interrupted by illnesses. He suffered con- 
stantly from sinus trouble, had been illa whole year with a tubercu- 
losis suspicion, and had had pneumonia and severe flu at other times. 
His school life consisted of episodes between illnesses. 

Similarly to Ronnie, whose parents could be enlightened early in 
the child's life, Terry's parents were extremely concerned with his 
health and were over-indulgent with the boy. At the same time— 
à strange contradiction—they expected a high scholarly development 
comparable to that of the rest of the family. The parents thought 
Terry was brilliant, while he was average, and they thought he could 
progress without much effort, which he could not. They blamed the 
School for poor handling, and refused to listen to explanations. It 
was the school's fault when their brilliant son was bored. 


After the school had failed to obtain Terry's co-operation, a psycho- 
logist was called in. The parents were finally convinced of Terry'saverage 
abilities, of the resistance he had built up around his work, and of the 
necessity for his re-education. In the ensuing short psychotherapy 
period, an endeavour was made to set realistic goals for Terry, to free 
him from the feelings of guilt and failure, to develop a sense of responsi- < 
bility, and to make generous allowances for free time and pleasure. 

Terry was an exceptionally immature child and had practically no 
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interests. He usually made friends with boys who were from a lower 
social level. He impressed them with his possessions, and they impressed 
him with their realistic ideas about life. He liked to frequent dubious 
places in the company of these ‘real guys.’ On Sundays he occasionally 
caddied at the golf course with two of the fellows and was very proud of 
his irregular earnings. He lacked purpose and control and was removed 
from all the interests of his highly intellectual and socialite family. Only 
a drastic change of programme or a change of environment and a long 
process of educational and therapeutic work could have helped him. 

_Terry's parents were not able to accept these radical changes. They 
discontinued the re-education programme, and Terry soon went back 
to his old ways which he had begun to relinquish. 


3. Objective handicaps , 

Several cases with socio-economic and cultural background problems 
are discussed in Chapters IX and X. It is shown how they can be handled 
by teachers. Examples are Robert, nine; Roy, twelve; Margarita, seven; 
and Larry, sixteen. 


ROBERT 

„Robert, nine years, is a case in which the socio-economic pressure 
from home acted as a distraction from school work, so that his initial 
abilities were not utilized even to the degree of their availability. 


ROY 


Roy, a boy of twelve, of average intelligen 
because his parents made farm work seem con 
than school. 


ce, was retarded in school 
tinuously more important 


MARGARITA 


Margarita, seven, a child of Mexican p 
because of handicapping cultural factors. 
home; her mother had deserted her early; she found no support in her 
difficulties of adjustment to the American environment. Margarita was 
withdrawn and uncommunicative, yet eager to co-operate as soon as 
somebody showed interest in her. 


arents, did poor school work 
Her family spoke Spanish at 


LARRY 

example of the educational problems 
f migrant families. This boy's social- 
bably those of any of the other 


Larry, sixteen, is given as an 
arising in the unfortunate Cases O 
. adjustment problem surpasses pro 


children. 
Difficult in another direction are the cases of children with physical 
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handicaps. Their list, starting from minor ailments and defects and 
rising to major deficiencies, is large. Often children suffering from 
afilictions put up a courageous fight for adjustment without always being 
given full credit for their efforts and without the assistance they should 
have. 

A number of physically handicapped children will be described in 
other places: Donna (page 72) who suffered from being tiny, Wilma 
(Chapter IX) who was too large, Melanie (page 73) who was crippled 
by arthritis, Keith and Judy (Chapter VII) whose brain functions were 
impaired. 


JIM 


In this section the case of Jim will show the not-infrequent problem 


of a postencephalitic condition in its effect on school work and 
behaviour. 


Jim, a little boy of seven, presents a continuous problem to his 

teacher. He is restless, excitable, and unable to concentrate for any 
length of time on any type of work. He disturbs the class and is him- 
self constantly disturbed without apparent external cause. 
. The teacher knows Jim has a problem. His parents’ divorce and 
their bad relationship are always on his mind. Jim lives with his 
mother but craves to be with his father. This father is a jolly, boister- 
ous man who gives-Jim presents and spoils him all he can. Jim’s 
mother is strict, nervous, frugal. She tries to explain to Jim, without 
much success, why his father’s ways are not good, and that his father 
only wants to win his favour, without really having his best interests 
at heart as she does, and so on. 

Seeing the deep confusion in the child’s mind and having heard a 
littleabout the homeconflicts, the teacher suggested sending this child 
to a psychologist, hoping that the parents would also be included in 
therapy. 

The electroencephalographic study? recommended by the psychol- 
ogist revealed brain wave abnormality. This was interpreted by the 
examining physician as a post-encephalitic condition. 

Inquiries of the parents and of the child’s previous doctors revealed 
that two years ago this little boy had a very severe attack of flu, during 


* Encephalitis is an inflammation of the brain from wi 
manent damage of parts of the brain may be retained. 


2 The electroencephalogram (abbreviated E.E.G.) is a record of the electrical 
activity of the cerebral cortex as obtained with electrodes on the scal 


hich a temporary or per- 
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which he reached a temperature of 105°. Some brain damage was 
p incurred during this illness which may have been encepha- 
itis. 

This frequent series of events is unfortunately often not recognized 
until brain wave studies reveal the cause of an individual's abnor- 
mal restless and nervous behaviour. 

In these cases of cerebral dysrhythmias,! combined treatments of 
medication and psychotherapy have been found helpful. 

Jim had suffered from an organic defect which made him particu- 
larly vulnerable under emotional strain. After the defect was dis- 
covered, many minor complaints that had been overlooked appeared 
in a different light. When Jim had complained of headaches and 
dizziness, the doctor had given him vitamins, considering Jim's 
complaint a device to be excused from school or homework. This 


might have been a correct interpretation in another case. 


n this type of situation? The teacher 
know about brain injuries and their 
sonality, as well as their 
chiatry. Much remains 
lar types of brain dis- 
observe the types of 
reason routine 


What is the teacher's position i 

cannot, of course, be expected to 
z mptoms. The study of their effects on the per 
k PER is still recent in neurology and psy! 
O be known about post-encephalitic and simi 
Orders, and even pediatricians do not regularly 
Symptoms indicative of minor brain disorders. For this 
electroencephalograms are not yet in use. 

In view of this, the teacher's Observations could be immensely helpful. 

herever the teacher encounters the syndrome (a group of signs or 
symptoms) of restless and excitable behaviour evidenced in tantrums and 
aggressiveness with the complaints of headaches, dizziness, fatigue, and 
Possibly vomiting spells, she should confer with the school physician or 
the parents and inquire about the desirability of an electroencephalo- 
gram examination. Knowing that a defective child’s restlessness is less 
a matter of self-control than that of a neurotic child, the teacher will be 
flexible in her demands upon this child. She will discard the idea of con- 
Sistent attention and effort and will try to co-ordinate the child’s short, 
interrupted work periods with the group work as much as possible 
within the class. 


4. Too high demands 

The fourth group are children wl 
demands are made on them. They are 
Claudette, twelve. 

1 Cerebral dysrhythmia is the dysrhythmic 


brain, recordable by means of the electroencep! 
brain activity, the most pronounced form of whic! 
6 


ho fail in work because too high 
Allen, age eleven; Agnes, nine; and 


discharge of the neuronal cells of the 
halograph. It is due to abnormal 
h is found in grand mal epilepsy. 
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ALLEN 


Allen, eleven, is a pathetic little boy. He is serious, withdrawn, fear- 
ful, easily discouraged. He often plays with younger children or sits 
alone, replacing action with a great deal of daydreaming. He does 
not feel he can do things and he does not feel that the children like 
him. 

Although of average intelligence, he is backward in school and 
seems unable to learn to read. 


In careful studies by the teacher and school counsellor, it was dis- 
covered that Allen suffered greatly at home. His quarrelling parents 
exerted opposite influences, to the detriment of the boy. The father was 
a disciplinarian and treated Allen harshly; the mother was sentimental 
and extremely soft. 

While Allen’s younger brother Gus seemed able to shrug things off 
and be cheerful and undisturbed, Allen was much affected by happenings 
at home. Later psychological studies revealed that he was particularly 
discouraged over inability to satisfy his father’s expectations. 


Allen’s father, a factory worker, was an irascible, disappointed 
man who as the years went by felt more and more discouragement 
at not being able to improve his position or build a nice home in a 
nice neighbourhood as was his dream. 

He came of a very poor background, had been maltreated, and 
wanted to provide a better life for his sons. While he could find no 
words to describe the treatment he had received as a child, he paid 
no attention to his wife when she told him he was meting out the 
same bad treatment to his two sons—the scoldings and spankings he 
had hated so much. 

There was no way of reasoning with the man. Although he agreed 
that severe discipline was no way of gaining a child’s co-operation, he 
insisted that because his wife allowed the children to run all over her, 
he had to be strict to offset her weakness. The mother, however, felt 
that ‘boys were boys,’ that a child need not run to her the moment she 
called him, and that her husband was unnecessarily exacting and 
cruel with them. He replied that she herself was undisciplined and not 
orderly enough, that all she wanted was to spend her time gossiping 
with her neighbours who were all ‘trash,’ that she was not discrimin- 
ating in her associations and amusements, that she did not know 
how to keep house and raise her children properly, and so on. 


Allen’s mind was filled with only two things: that his father wanted 
him to do things much better than he could, and that his mother was 
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unhappy and often cried because his father disapproved of her too. He 
could see nothing at all beyond the misery of these conditions, so that 
his mind was completely blocked to learning or to any happiness. 

It is clear that the school’s devices cannot meet or solve Allen’s prob- 
lem. The school could give Allen special attention, particularly reading 
lessons, call in the parents and try to help them see what Allen needed 
E encouragement. When conditions did not improve, the school could 

emand that private psychiatric or psychological help be obtained. 

The psychologist succeeded in improving the situation because Allen's 
parents became willing to seek advice on their marital relations (see 


Chapter XIV). 


AGNES 
_ Agnes is the second illustration of children who are facing expec 
tions that are too high. 


ta- 


n only child. She lives with her mother 
before from an unfaithful husband. 
e of her completely occu- 


Agnes is nine years old and a 
Who was divorced three years 
Agnes’ mother loved this man and, in spit 
pied life—she is a sales manager in a large firm—she is unhappy 
Over the failure of her marriage. A strong and determined woman, 
however, she decides to make the rest of her life a success. In a 
somewhat feminist attitude, she plans a brilliant career for her 
daughter. 

But Agnes does not fall in with this programme. She has neither 
the intelligence nor the ambition her mother expects, and as she is 
conscious of her mother’s disappointment, her school failure is 


aggravated by emotional blocking. 

The teacher is unable to convince the mother of Agnes’ limited 
capacities. The mother blames school and child for the poor accom- 
plishment because she cannot accept the truth. 

Agnes is a friendly and conforming little girl, who wants to achieve 
the things her mother is so eager for. But it is impossible for her to be 
among the best in her class. 

This child could only be helped by the psychologist who, after 
study, took the mother, not the child, into treatment. As the mother 
gradually developed insight, Agnes was allowed to work at her own 
pace and to follow her own interests. They lay in different directions 
from most of her mother’s. Agnes loved animals and wanted to 
go to a ranch to learn the care of animals, and later to have a ranch 
of her own. Agnes was not unintelligent, but she had more practical 
and simple interests than her mother and lacked her mother’s social 


aspirations. 
The mother gradually 


learned to accept and enjoy her child as she 
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was, and Agnes felt encouraged to give way to her natural gaiety and 
carefree spirit. 


CLAUDETTE 


Not quite so complete, but relatively successful, was the solution of 
Claudette’s similar problems. 


The twelve-year-old daughter of a family with two girls had also 
disappointed her family by an insufficiently brilliant school. and 
social career. Claudette could be helped only by degrees. The teacher 
did not feel that she could counsel the parents regarding their plans 
and expectations. She felt she could provide success experiences for 
the child in school. This increased Claudette’s confidence and abated 
her parents’ worry about school. The rest of the child’s life remained 
unaffected, being outside the school’s domain of influence. 


This case, described in detail in Chapter IX, raises the problem of the 
realm and limitations of public education. It is still an open question 
whether and to what degree the psychology of human life could or 
should be a matter of public concern, and to what degree parent edu- 
cation should be a part of a public-school programme. Although the 
teacher’s work with parents, described in Chapter XII, is one of the 
most valuable recent developments, actual parent-education courses 
would undoubtedly be the most effective means of improving children’s 
adjustment in school and at homes” 


PERFECTIONISM PATTERNS 


To the children who fail in school we now add a group of six more 
pupils who learn exceedingly well, but whose worried state of mind 
caused the parents or the family doctor to refer them for a psychological 
examination. Only in one case did the teacher realize the presence of 
psychological disturbances, as often teachers have not been trained to be 
aware of personality difficulties, except those showing in school failures 
or behaviour problems. 


Perfectionism and antisocial behaviour 


NOREEN 


The one child considered a problem by the teacher was Noreen, 
whose difficulties in her contacts with other children were obvious. 


Noreen is an eight-year-old little girl and has a five-year-old 
brother, Wally. Her father, a lawyer, is an exacting, nervous, and 
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authoritarian man, her mother is sweet and gentle, an affectionate 
and warm woman. 

Mother and teacher feel that Noreen does not know how to make 
friends. She is aggressive and domineering, teases other children and 
her brother. She comes home complaining about the children and 
never seems to care to visit them. Her excuse is that they live too far 
away. Last summer, in camp, she teased all the children, and no one 
was happy. She is very good in her school work, bright and one of 
the best pupils in class. 

The mother presented further complaints about Noreen’s be- 
haviour at home. She never seemed happy and content but was 
always restless, asking for attention from everyone and constantly 
complaining. Her father became annoyed and felt she was always 
asking him for things the moment he entered the house or asking him 
to help her. She also cuddled up to him the moment he sat down and 
was so over-affectionate that it embarrassed him. . 

_ Noreen's teacher was psychologically minded and recognized that 
it was not natural for a little girl to prefer work to social activities 
and to be over-eager. 'I am always glad when holidays are over, 
Noreen would tell the teacher. “There is nothing interesting to do 
during holidays." The teacher also felt that Noreen became much too 
excited and anxious over examinations and reports. While sensing 
this, the teacher did not feel she could do more than discuss her 
ei with the girl's mother. It was the mother who suggested 
ey seek the advice of a psychologist. 

Noreen, when studied e ologitally (cf. Chapters Ix, XIV, XV), 
proved to be a most difficult and complex case. Her social and work 
attitudes were rooted in deep problems and long-standing conflicts 
Which could be met only by a psychological approach. 


at the expense of personality 


“Noreen . 3 
excelled in academic work s onalit 
ther satisfactions. All six chil- 


development and in compensation for o 

Ten who show perfectiontits have many emotional problems and frus- 
trations. They raise two fundamental questions. To what degree should 
the teacher or the school personnel look for this type of personality 
Problem and inform the parents? To what degree is it the school’s func- 
tion to educate this whole human being? These are still much-debated 
ae h tremes of a 

t present ther jl varieties between the two exion 

School that is interests E. in teaching subject matter and a school 
that is interested in educating well-informed and adjusted human 
ORT It would be in the interest of mankind to increase the latter 
Chools. 


But modern schools, oriented in the latter direction, often receive 
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criticism for not teaching subject matter adequately. The problem of 
achieving both objectives successfully in the time available in the school 
cannot be minimized. Nowadays most people admit that mankind’s 
hope lies in educating better adjusted human beings with insight into the 
nature of emotional predicaments and prejudices. 


Perfectionism and inferiority-feeling tendencies 

Analysis of the severe emotional problems of capable pupils who 
caused no difficulty in school is intended to make the teacher alert to 
human conflicts that seem superficially to be outside her realm. These 
are children who lean heavily upon the school to give them confidence 
and support they cannot find at home or within themselves. If they 
should fail one day in school or be criticized without regard for their 
sensitivity, their personality structure may collapse and they may suffer 
a serious breakdown. This happened to Donna. 


DONNA 


Donna had always been teased because she was such a tiny girl 
with a pointed little nose and thin legs. She felt that everyone was 
laughing at her when they looked at her. She needed a compensation 
for the peculiarities about which children teased her, although grown- 
ups found her ‘cute’. Not being able to compete in games, excel- 
lence in studies seemed the only possiblility of gaining recognition. 
Now, at fifteen, she had decided to work toward a scholarship at 
college, although she was not particularly interested in any academic 
field. ‘One is sort of looked up to, if one wins a scholarship,’ she 
told the psychologist after her breakdown. 

Her breakdown occurred when her parents moved from a small 
out of step with the scholastically 
chool crowd. There was nothing 
d achieved. She suffered hysterical 
S of appetite, loss of weight, and. 


pletely by surprise and could not 


i é dly people, they had never been 
aware of the agonies which Donna had endured. To them all this 


was ‘kid stuff,” children were children. Suddenly they had a sick 
child and they could not understand what had happened. The doc- 


tor recognized the Psychological nature of Donna’s illness and called 
a psychologist. 
The psy 


little girl expressed her feelings and from w 


omings as not worse than those of 
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ihes This girl’s difficulties might have been avoided if parents 
" : 3 
bn ers had been better informed on elementary psychological 


MELANIE 
Even easier to understand is the case of Melanie. 


Melanie was seventeen and ending high school when her mother 
D epe a psychologist regarding her daughter’s depression and 
ack of initiative. Melanie was crippled from a severe attack of 
arthritis. She often felt depressed and robbed of all pleasures that 
gitls of her age enjoyed freely. Up to now her excellent school 
achievements and her poise had gained for her the respect of students 
and teachers. The impersonal college situation appeared a threat to 


this handicapped girl who could secure her equilibrium and integrity 
of mind only with great struggle. Her mother showed an unusual 
ding. It seemed that this competent 


lack of sympathy and understan: 
and attractive woman resented her daughter’s defect and tried to 


deny its existence. 

Neither the mother, the father, nor any t 
Melanie to help her find a philosophy of life or some co 
which to start her grown-up life. 


eacher had talked with 
ncepts from 


a psychologist’s treatment of this sort of problem will be 
a in Chapter XIV. Teachers interested in personality as well 
= teaching could help children with problems such as Melanie’s and 
ae 
he A 
“a a patterns of Bruce, Homer, and Angela are more 


BRUCE 


a A boy of thirteen, Bruce had problems O 
ms caused by his mother. 


f inferiority as well as prob- 


e concerned with being Jewish and 
motional problem induced 
r-conscientiousness 


His feelings of inferiority wer 
bet of the smallest boys in his class. Thee 
y his mother was her constant worrying and ove 
which the boy imitated and developed to extremes. 
No one took notice of his difficulties: the sleeplessness, bad 


dreams, and headaches, which prought him to a doctor. He also had 
a tic which children often ridiculed. He would blink his eyes while 
nodding his head vigorously. His age added sex problems to his 
disturbances, and the family doctor had the wisdom to send him to 


a psychologist. 
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He was an excellent student, although the teacher felt he took 
things too seriously and was too worried by examinations and 


reports. e 


From the teacher's point of view there was no reason for complaint 
about Bruce. This teacher was mostly interested in scholastic progress 
and did not know her pupils personally well enough to realize the strain 
under which Bruce lived and worked. This boy's problems and therapy 
are discussed in Chapter XIV./ 


HOMER 


Homer is a boy of eight who stuttered badly. His parents were 
ashamed of his predicament and took him to several doctors until he 
was finally sent to a psychologist. The teacher realized the boy's diffi- 
culty but had never investigated his situation of life. 


Homer is a pathetic little boy. He is the elder of two children of 
a dictatorial father and a gentle, self-effacing mother. The father, a 
legally trained official in Government and an authority in his field, 
was a man of poise and imposing personality. He was the law in his 
family as in his office and was considered to be without failings by 
his devoted wife. Her attitude of mixed admiration and fear was 
transferred to the children. Homer's sister was allowed to do many 
things which the father would not tolerate in the son. This son's 
personality, his ‘softness,’ and the Stuttering were the father’s 
despair. This was not the boy he had looked forward to. 

The father was unaware that at an early age he had done much to 
crush this sensitive child. ‘Our son will obey; he will not run all over 
us as our relatives’ children do’ was one of the father’s principles. 
He was a man of principle, different from the rest of his family— 
@ remnant of puritanism and authoritarianism. When little Homer 
at one and a half disliked to Stay in his playpen, ‘we made him stay,” 
said his father. 

There are many rules and regulations for Homer. When he does 
not come into the house instantly after play hours, he cannot stay 
out the next day. If he wants sixpence for ice-cream, he has to earn 
it by working in the garden, and so on. 

Homer, who had always bee 
what he was told, discovered in 


Homer had stuttered since he was {wo years old. He grew up in 
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admiration and awe of his father, but in such fear of him that in 
his presence he stuttered more than at any other time. 

In school ke worked well and was never considered a problem. 
The teacher felt he was too sensitive to criticism, insecure, and easily 
shaken in his confidence. 

At home he had beén compliant, while sensitive to criticism, and 
only recently had become rebellious and undependable. 


A teacher can do little about Homer except to try to give him confi- 
dence and to make him feel comfortable in school. She might raise 
questions with the mother about strictness of home discipline. The 
father, of course, won't consult a teacher. He may not listen even to a 


skilful psychologist. 


Perfectionism and psychosomatic illness 


ANGELA 

Angela is a girl of ten and very popular in scho 
good student, and liked equally by teachers and 
always gay and in good humour and does not see 
In the world. 
. The stomach trouble which caus 
i preied by anyone as the psych 
a discovered it to be. No one 


ol. She is bright, a 
classmates. She is 
m to have a worry 


ed vomiting for three weeks was not 
osomatic symptom that the psycho- 
knew that Angela was not a happy 


Angela’s mother was a widow who operated a beauty parlour. 
She was an energetic, resolute, active woman and worked long hours. 
She felt providing materially for her child was all that mattered. She 
had no concept of the necessity for personal contact and demonstra- 


tion of affection and interest. N 

Angela usually took this well enough. She had a natural gaiety 
and independence of spirit; she did not need to be cuddled. 

Yet when Christmas came and her best girl friend told her of all 
the places she went with her parents, Angela felt a pang of loneli- 
ness and deep resentment. After several futile attempts to get her 
mother away from her shop to do things with her, Angela went on 
strike. She refused food by the subtle and unconscious technique 
of vomiting, 


When the famil y doctor thought of calling upona psychologist, Angela 
had been ill for three weeks, was emaciated and in real danger. During 


Convalescence when the psychologists friendship and personal attention 


gave Angela a new interest in life, it appeared that previously Angela 
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had had periods of ‘stomach trouble’ which no one had ever suspected 
were psychological in origin. Fortunately a serious illness was prevented, 
but Angela was sick and distressed when first seen by the psychologist 
(Chapters VII, XIV). . 

A psychologically well-informed teacher, who had made the acquain- 
tance of this mother in a parent-teacher conference or in a personal 
interview, might have suspected that the hard-working woman did not 
give enough of herself to her child, and might have sensed that emotional 
starvation contributed to the mysterious illness of this generally healthy, 
independent, brave little girl. 

The scholastic difficulties and attitudes toward work of the children 
discussed in this chapter seem to show little variety. But the underlying 
personality problems are individual and complex. The following table 
shows the cases classified by twelve factors, which may be helpful. 

The conclusion drawn from this Survey is that it is not enough to 
discover just one or another ‘cause’ for an individual becoming a ‘prob- 
lem’ or breaking down. Most people, whether children or adults, can 
cope with one difficulty in their lives. The situation defined initially as 
a problem requires careful study usually resulting in the discovery of 
several difficulties in the individual’s life. In ten of twenty-two cases 
teachers worked Successfully on the adjustment of problems. In another 
case both teacher and psychologist failed. The remaining cases were 
helped by psychologists. At least three of these latter children could 


have been helped in their adjustment by observant and psychologically 
informed teachers, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PROBLEM PATTERNS— 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


OCIAL behaviour problems appear in great variety. The most 

frequent and important problems are those arising in connection 

with children's aggressive Or withdrawing attitudes. Therefore 
patterns of aggressive and withdrawing behaviour were chosen for the Y 
present demonstration. 


Excessive aggression and excessive withdrawal are exaggerated forms 
of advance and retreat reactions necessary for survival. Their regulation 
is normally determined by availability and unavailability of need satis- 
fiers, by other persons’ resistance OT yielding. Exaggerated or deviant 
Tesponses develop when the individual cannot cope with hindrances or 
when he is exceptionally deprived. 

Situations may be frustrating if the individual meets with denial due 
to unavailability or resistance. Feelings of conflict and guilt may result 


if the individual is faced with demands he cannot accept. Tensions built 


up in many frustrating situations may lead to open hostility against a 


world in which such things happen, or to concealed resentments and 
withdrawal. No one is spared these experiences. Everyone has some un- 
uld bring into the open if he 


expressed aggression in store which he wo 

could.) i 
Modern projective techniques offer this opportunity in test and ther- 

apy situations. The World Test! has shown that every child in a stand- 

ardization study? brought out in one of two test sessions some aggression 

as soon as he felt free to do so, in building worlds in which people or 


animals fight or disasters and accidents happen. | 

Aggressive and withdrawing attitudes may substitute for each other, 
and both are probably always present. There is concealed or repressed 
aggression in the withdrawing personality, and there is partial with- 
drawing in the aggressive person’s reaction. Either of the two responses 


may develop in similar circumstances. Found in healthy individuals, in 
the disturbed individual both are equally present in exaggerated forms. 
Constitutional differences—that is, tendencies inherent to a person 
may be responsible for the choice of direction toward aggression or 


withdrawal in comparable circumstances. 


1 See Chapter XV for a discussion of this test. | 
? This study of Charlotte Buhler and others is discussed in Chapter XV. 
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To the teacher and in social situations, aggression is more disturbing 
than withdrawal which often goes unnoticed. While the cases in this 
chapter are presented as social problems, school difficulties may be 
present as well. . 

In the following aggression and withdrawal patterns, corresponding 
dynamics are shown: 


Aggression patterns 
~ 1. Children who show unchecked expansion. 
2. Children who retaliate aggressively for deprivation and/or 
Tejection. 
/3. Children who react aggressively to failure which may be due to 
inadequacy or to wrong demands. 


‚4. Children who are pathologically aggressive owing to deep-seated 
chronic conflicts or to personality defects. 


Withdrawal patterns 


1. Children who are extremely timid. . 
/2. Children who are defeated and withdrawing in response to depri- 
vation and/or rejection. 
3. Children who react withdrawingly to failure owing to inadequacy 
or to wrong demands, 
/4. Children who are pathologically withdrawn owing to deep-seated 
chronic conflicts or to personality defects, 


AGGRESSION PATTERNS 
1. Aggressive expansiveness 


While most cases show hostile aggression, one variety may be indi- 
cated as a transitional form from normal expansion to hostility. Tt is 
the frequent form of a non-hostile transgression of rights which is 
dangerous to the integrity of others. This non-hostile aggression occurs 
When a stronger individual or group is not checked in its forceful taking 
possession of desired objects. 

Preceding Stages of this behaviour are observed in the grasping 
of young infants. Babies between five and eight months, when developing 
their ability in grasping, reach blindly for things in another child’s hands 
without noticing the other child’s distress. From eight months on, the 
baby can do two things at once: he can reach for an object and watch 
the effect his action produces on another Person. From that age, the 
normal individual realizes that he interferes with another Person's realm, 
and this conflict has some effect upon his feelings. The effect may be 
resentment at the existing, if disregarded, barrier to his Wishes, or it may 
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be feelings of gui Bn 
See fa a x Hostility may develop even when the individual gets 


SUE 
This situation is well exemplified in the first case of Sue. 


es = o a the first grade. Sheis a big girl, and the children of 
usually ie x of her. She behaves as if she owns the world, and 
eh a 3 it. Her parents do not control her because for a long 
bar a er no fault with her. When they discovered how other 
mM voided her, it seemed too late to establish the authority 
Een Ao of social rules they had failed to develop. 
erie ro is somewhat like his daughter. He is strong and over- 
"Wer de is success as a business man appears to him a justification 
ved eie eei He is loud and boisterous, and he and his daughter 
Spoil her s alotoffun together. He adores her, admires her strength, 
pletely at ope way. His gentle, subdued wife is helpless and com- 
her t the mercy of these two strong personalities. Sue has had 
Then, in everything. 
er nda ogee can see that Sue is unpopular. At her husband’s 
quest she gives parties for neighbours ‘and bribes children to come 


and play with Sue. 


could do little in this case because the 


The teacher and psychologist 
Id not be convinced that Sue had to 


decisive 
e 
change. person, the father, cou 


GEORGIE 


The teacher was more successful in handling the case o 
EE was five and in kindergarten. He moved like a big, strong 
LE i ioci St. Bernard, exuberant and wild. He hurt children 

vertently, and they quickly yielded things to him because they 
Were afraid of his strength. 
Ni teacher was able to exp 
an ying others, although he did not mean to. She 
io 4 of behaving, and he accepted them readily. 
ok after and help weaker children. 

eee was socially blind in his exuberant and clumsy strength. 

xi en he became aware of the effect of his actions on others, he became 

à re careful. His aggressiveness was neither hostile nor meant to display 
uperiority. Sue, however, must have been well aware of her superi- 

ority and the effect of her behaviour upon others. Her remarks to the 
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lain to Georgie that he seemed to be 
showed him other 
He was pleased to 
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psychologist indicate her defensiveness, because she found justification 
in her father’s approval and in her identification with him. At the same 
time she had started to develop that hostility which any aggressor feels 
against his victims because they make him feel guilty. Sue’s drawings and 
World Constructions, a test discussed in Chapter XV, reveal her true 
feelings. She pictures herself on one side of a fence with the world beyond 
and below. Her World construction is that of a town in which lions and 
tigers run wild and eat people. A man and a boy rowing in a boat on the 


lake are going to be eaten by a big snake which comes out of the lake to 
Strike at them. 


G * A 
and more demanding for themselves than others are) A third variant is 


may impress his Personality too strongly on others, assume too great 
Tesponsibility, or find others his inferiors. 

„These individuals, while useful in positions of leadership, became 
frustrated and aggressive when not allowed to develop to full capacity) 
An example of this type was Harvey (Chapters VI and IX). Unfortun- 
ately, school and society are not very skilful in developing and placing 
these personalities. 3 

' Thepattern of aggressiveness of the first group may be called aggressive 
expansiveness with subsequent hostility against resistance. What were the 
dynamics of these cases? 

Individuals of exceptional strength, ability, or greed endeavour to get 
or do things that interfere strongly with the realm of others’ lives. They 


Tesistance of the social environment results usu 
of Georgie is an exception to the frequent 
repressed hostile reactions. 


A pathological variety of this aggressive expansiveness, together with 
another pathological 


pattern, will be discussed later (Noreen and J une, 
Pp. 90-2, 92-3), 
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2./ Aggressive retaliation for deprivation 

is i enin aggressive pattern, aggressive retaliation for deprivation, 
etobabt oe variety of aggression. Deprivation is so general that 
[o cd e p carries some grudges through life. The development 
Apa a = s whose deprivations are greater than they can toler- 
tons ta ae e. While it was shown in Chapter III that tolerance of 
B oHvations i ipa in individuals for reasons yet unknown, certain 
Rock of ruo ad ra to cause strong reactions in most persons. 
This is ati e ^s ection is the most important of these experiences. 
often ria kes en to evaluate, because children so very 
as rejection. P al disappointments or lack of demonstrativeness 


CONNIE 


Connie i s > : 
Wm is an eleven-year-old girl who is actually rejected by her 


a mother admitted being ‘not 
s ‘no use for women.” 


he does not show this 
dore her mother. She 
e retaliates by 


Dew > one of the rare cases in which 
She es fond' of her child. The mother ha 
ate partial to her son, yet believes s 
is Po ity. Connie is unfortunate enough to a 
ill- appy when she makes her mother unhappy. Sh 
en her brother. 
herd is unpopular in school. S 
Sh or the girls or pester them. o 
alle = oes not know how to act with children, 
she ES aggressive. The baseball team is angry 
Ins their game. 
d her. Often she must lie 


Fin feels her mother does not understan j 
use she is afraid of her mother scolding or her father spanking 


her, She has no advocate. 


he says ‘a silliness gets into me, 
I know I am not very well liked.’ 
and in her insecurity 
with her because 


Iped only by a psychologist 
he girl. As far as school life 
t popular girl in the class 
as was done in the case 


on serious condition could be he 
is a the mother as well as with t 
Was po ned, the teacher could help. The mos 

persuaded to take Connie under her wing, 


of . : 

Ty described in the Prologue to this Part. y 
Cha he loss of a parent owing to death or divorce is a serious deprivation. 
pter III described Diane's reactions to the death of her father and 


the di 
e disappearance of her beloved nurse. 
BILL 


Bill is a seven-year-old boy who react 
wild aggressiveness. He was always a SO 
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After his father left, his deep disturbance was expressed in continuous 
fighting with other children, in a querulous attitude, in violent, 
abusive talk about his father, and in Stealing. He was so preoccupied 
with his problem that he could not concentrate in school. He hated 
everyone and wanted to retaliate for what had been done to him. He 
tefused to co-operate or to take responsibility. He blamed other 
people and defied rules and regulations. He took money from his 
mother’s purse and from the children’s coats, although he had a 
generous allowance and was given whatever he asked for. : 

He tormented his mother with questions about why she and his 
father had separated. When she said they did not get along, he de- 
clared, *That's silly. You got along fine.’ 


Only a psychotherapeutic approach can help a child who has been 
hurt so deeply. We will recall this case later in this chapter when we 
contrast Bill’s stealing with other dynamic patterns of this type of 
misdemeanour (p. 93) 
While lack of parental affection and loss of a parent are the most 
serious deprivations of early childhood, a host of experiences may not 
only discourage the individual but make him deeply insecure} . 

To be rejected by other children because of an objectionable social, 
economic, or cultural background, or to feel different from others, can 
be a severe security-shaking experience. 

All minority group problems, such as the experience of eight-year-old 
Margie described in Chapters III and IV whose home is inferior, and the 
experience of twelve-year-old Jerome, fall into this category. 


JEROME 


Jerome was a Negro boy whose educated parents lived among 
white people. He experienced difficulty in school and in the neigh- 
bourhood in being accepted by white or Negro children. He did not 


belong completely to either group and became increasin gly aggressive 
and resentful. 


As will be shown in Cha 


L pter X, this is a case in which a teacher can 
be most instrumental in br 


inging enlightenment and help. 


Removed from the teacher’s influence is an experience such as that 
of Wayne. This fourteen-year-old boy told the therapist that his 
whole world was shattered when, as a very small child, he realized 
how often his mother did not tell the truth. 


So far we have shown deprivations as responsible fi ions; i 
/ à 1ble for aggressions; in 
the second half of this chapter we will show them as en for 
withdrawals, 
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3. pos reaction to failure 
B sig of aggressive reactions is found in failure, of which 
feeling of foe ko eee Failure gives the deprived individual the 
Ms do : ages The individual who fails also suffers, in most 
pte: rie. e t feelings which make him still unhappier, Inade- 
eat ha ividual as compared with norms and the foo high 
The beer kei are two main causes in failure patterns. 
inadequate eds of aggression found in certain cases of mentally 
a deter ideni e children are violent. Their hostility and 
ter caver a iveness belong in the group of ‘catastrophe’ reactions 
Birth-intur rst observed and described in brain-injured soldiers. 
tons fn i izy; poten and epileptic cases show these reac- 
bined with Ji ern we find aggressive and destructive behaviour com- 
QR b Wee on tantrums, lack of concentration and persistence 
spells, o s os Pm somatic symptoms as headaches, vomiting 
and xightmacox zy spells, daydreaming, masturbation, sleep difficulties, 


KEITH 


Kei r 

e En eight-year-old boy mentioned in Chapter VI, is a good 

tonai ora postencephalitic case, because his environment is excep- 
y undisturbing and offers no explanation for his difficulties. 


to peo in age of two, when Keith had encephalitis, he was difficult 
acce + = He would take things, was stubborn, did not listen or 
werd any ‘no.’ When crossed he would say, “I hate you!” When 

eone asked, ‘Why are you such a bad boy?’ he would answer, ‘I 


don’t want to be good.’ 
a "e 1S destructive and careless with things. He has few friends. 
lea, ets his bed frequently and bites his nails. He is irritated by the 
st trifle. He enjoys school and learning, but the children fear him 
o appease him. 


si : 4 
ince he is strong and belligerent. Everyone tries t 


e clinic without noticeable im- 
tion with private psychotherapy 
co-operative. 


him ret treated at a child guidanc 
helped nt. Later, medication in conjunc 

to make the child calmer and more 
JUDY 


mc is a similar case, a ten-year-old epile 
sing her aggression in play therapy. 


ptic who found relief in 


Judy had a difficult home situation. Her mother suffered from 


1 Goldstein, Kurt. The Organism. New York, American Book, 1939. 
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headaches and was nervous. The family moved often, and Judy was 
not skilled in making friends with new children. Her outbursts of 
violence were ‘catastrophic’ reactions to a situation she could not 
manage. 


Tn play therapy she played one game over and over again for weeks; 
she erected scaffolds with blocks and strings and proceeded to hang 
all the small dolls she could find.1 In such cases relief is only temporary 
unless supportive therapy is carried on for years or unless medication 
controls and sometimes improves the process of stimulation responsible 
for the violent and erratic impulses 

In all cases of erratic and violent or even consistently restless, aggres- 
sive, and impulsive behaviour, the teacher should call for medical 
examination, since birth injury or postencephalitic conditions seem to 
occur much more frequently than formerly assumed. The child with an 
actual brain defect, if kept in school with normal children, will suffer 
from his inability to Cope with many situations. . 

The mentally slower or culturally handicapped child also feels him- 
self a failure in comparison with better equipped and privileged children. 
Robert, described in Chapter IX, is an example of a child who becomes 
aggressive because he feels inad equate mentally and culturally. 

Unsuccessful competition on grounds other than mental or cultural 
is well known to the teacher. In many sibling rivalries one brother or 
sister usually becomes the aggressor and the other the withdrawing 
partner in a continuous physical or mental battle. 


MICKY 


Micky, age seven, is particularly unfortunate. He feels he is inferior 
to his bright and charming eight-year-old Sister, and, physically 
Stronger, he attacks her when his disapproving parents are not 
present. He fights his way through school because he feels left out 


and inadequate. (Micky has another deep problem which will be 
discussed later in this chapter.) 


Parental demands and perfectionis 


1 The release o 
Chapter XIV, 


m cause different reaction patterns 
tion of hostility in play is discussed in 
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in children. In about half the cases studied in Chapter VI, parental 
demands and expectations are too high for what this particular child 
or any child at his age level could attain. In four cases the child responds 
with exceptional ambition, good school work, and anxiety to comply. 
Depression, worry, stuttering, vomiting spells are the symptoms of these 
children’s failure to bear the pressure. In eight other cases in which 
expectations and/or demands were too low, the children produced 
poorer work than they might otherwise have done, and showed symp- 
toms of emotional disturbances. 

In practically all these cases psychotherapy revealed resentment and 
concealed aggressiveness.(The pressure of too high demands will always 
produce, among other symptoms, hostility which may be open or 
Concealed. This hostility is not always evident to the educators and not 
always given the attention it deserves. ; 

In the scholastic cases, the educational complaints were in the fore-v 
ground and aggressiveness was not the major complaint. In cases of 
withdrawing children, shyness and timidity are in the foreground and 
hostility is repressed. Only in the present group is aggressiveness the 
major complaint, although its free expression makes it a less dangerous 
emotion than repressed hostility. Rarely do overdisciplined children 
express open rebellion against authority. Usually they displace their 
hostility, venting their aggressiveness against someone other than the 


person toward whom they feel hostile. 


SHEILA 


" Sheila, an exception to this rule, is eight years old and 
Our siblings, She represents a not infrequent problem. 


When Sheila was born, pediatricians recommended to the parents 
a strict routine and abstinence from demonstrative affection. 
Children of that period (about ten to fifteen years ago), raised accord- 
ing to these rules, were usually starved for affection and for freedom. 

A few years later, under the influence of a more dynamic psycho- 
logy, the opposite recommendation was made to the parents. 
Children were allowed to establish theit own rules in regard to meals 


and were given demonstrations of affection. 
If in the same family, as in Sheila’s case, the change of recom- 


mendation occurred between the eldest and the following children, 
the first child harboured resentment when comparing his own and 


his siblings’ upbringing. 


the eldest of 


Sheila was one of those unfortunate children who observed that 
everything that had been withheld from her seemed to be allowed her 
younger siblings. She felt she had been unjustly punished, that she had 
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been handled too strictly, and that her parents did not love her. She 
responded with violent, open hatred against her mother. ' 

ZX Usually children who live under the pressure of too high demands 
express their hostility by bullying and teasing other children. An example 
was Robert (Chapters VI and IX). He was submissive to authority but 
teased children when authority was removed. 

./ Rebellion against too high demands often takes the form of 'escape 
into illness’ (Freud). This pattern was found in Angela, who feels her 
mother does not give her enough attention and expects her to be inde- 
pendent and assume too much responsibility: 


LORRAINE 


Another variety of this same pattern is represented in the case of 
Lorraine. 


Lorraine, age five, had the most obstinate constipation for weeks. 
Her pediatrician felt that, in the absence of any physical cause, there 
had to be a psychological explanation. 

Lorraine was not a problem at home or in her Kindergarten class. 
Meeting her was a delightful experience. She was charming, poised, 
all smiles and politeness, the image of her mother. Only lengthy 
psychotherapy could reveal the seething and confused emotionalism 
under this smooth behaviour. It seemed incredible that such a little 
girl could control her behaviour to this degree, 

Lorraine’s problem lay in the perfection of her family, where 
everyone—father, mother, two much older brothers—all were well 
adjusted, poised, friendly, very responsible people. Lorraine found 
it difficult to conform with the established pattern. 

From the beginning there were feeding problems. The early but 
not rigid toilet training met with resistance, The ensuing constipa- 
tion remained as a continued expression of this resistance, although 
in other behaviour Lorraine apparently conformed without difficulty. 


The complicated dynamics of this conflict, in which the hostile 
Teaction against too high demands is converted into a somatic dys- 
function, can only be indicated here to make the picture of different 
patterns more complete. The teacher cannot be expected to study this 
type of problem, but she ought to know of its existence and its dynamics. 
Lorraine’s behaviour in play therapy is described in Chapter XIV. 


4. Pathological aggression 
It is also desirable that the teache 


aggression patterns which she may see 
The use of the word psychoneurosis is 
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understanding of the term is a necessity. At this point the concepts of 
psychoneurosis and character disorder are introduced briefly. However, 
the discussion will be limited to essentials since the teacher is not 
expected to delve deeply into psychiatry. 
Psychoneurosis develops when a person is unable to cope with the 
problems and conflicts of life encountered in his attempts to satisfy his 
needs and to meet demands made on him. The person becomes then 
involved in anxiety and guilt feelings over his inability, and tries to 
SP the tensions created by his unsatisfied needs and unresolved con- 
icts. In this escape, the individual makes unconsciously deviated 
Tesponses to the situation in the effort to forget or be diverted from his 
original problem. A final indication of neurosis is the chronic character 
of this substitutive behaviour. 


Angela, introduced previously in Chapter VI, became ill because her 


mother paid too little attention to her and gave her the responsibilities 
ofa grown-up. When Angela went on her three-week hunger strike and 
vomited all food, she did not do so intentionally or consciously. It was 
an unconscious device to gain attention and to escape from an unbear- 
able situation of starvation for love. She also meant to hurt her mother, 


Who had hurt her so much. She expressed her retaliation in an illness 


rather than in being disobedient or difficult. Since her condition was a 
ic episode rather than 


temporary breakdown, it may be called a neuroti 

calling Angela a neurotic child. 
A neurotic conflict that could only be resolved by psychotherapy and 
additional counselling with the mother is found in the case of Micky. 
Micky’s revealing outbreak in play therapy was mentioned in 
Chapter II. Micky, play-acting with little dolls, one day picked up 
the doll representing the mother, lifted her skirts, and shouted in 
obscene language at the doll. Further acting revealed that neigh- 
ge, had been obscene 


bourhood children who played ‘doctor’ ina gara, 
Tegarding adult sex life, with demonstrations on boys and girls. 


Micky was a speechless and horrified spectator on such occasions. 
As usually happens after these not-uncommon experiences, Micky 


rejected his parents, particularly his mother. 
of-fact sort of person 


Micky’s mother was a friendly, rather matter- S i 
who did not indulge in much demonstrative affection with her 


children. Micky lacked physical closeness to his mother. 


His conflict over this, and his jealousy and horror over knowing of 
the relationship between his father and mother, is an example of a 
serious case of what Freud called the Oedipus conflict. The average 
Child's jealousy in the triangle situation with his parents usually arises 
from the discovery that he does not own his mother exclusively. This 
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leads to conflicts which must neither be overestimated nor under- 
estimated, and which the healthy child gradually resolves without help. 
Ina case such as Micky’s, assistance was needed, because he was already 
an insecure child and his neighbourhood experience was harsh. Absorp- 
tion of his traumatic experience was brought about by allowing him to 
express his feelings freely in aggressive play, educating the parents to a 


more demonstrative expression of the affection they felt for the boy and 
to talk more freely about his problems. 


NOREEN 


This was not the case with Noreen. Noreen, introduced in Chapter VL 
is an excellent student but a discontented and restless child, domineering 


in her contacts with other children. The pattern of several other annoying 
traits is more complex, 


Noreen often sits daydreaming, and she sucks her thumb. She 
pulls on her socks until they are completely out of shape. She mastur- 
bates in bed and sometimes when her father is nearby. She is allergic 
to different foods—tomatoes and dishes made with corn-starch. In 
summer she has hay fever. All these symptoms developed when she 


was about three. At that time she began to cry a lot. Often she 
refused to eat. 


This is a much more complex picture than the case of Angela. Noreen 
says, like Angela, that her mother does not like her. There is apparently 
no foundation for this statement, and Noreen’s symptom pattern is too 
complex to be understandable on this basis. 

The repeated observation of the parents that the child’s difficulties 
all developed after she was three is striking. What happened when she 
was three? Did a sibling arrive? Noreen’s sister arrived two years later, 


but something did happen when she was three. Piecing information 
together, the story is as follows: 


Noreen’s mother was seriously ill after the child was born and 
could not take care of the child for a lon 


became more or less completely the baby’ 


When Noreen was about two and a half, her mot! 
able to take full charge, and the father worked in his office. He came 
home late and had little time for his daughter. The parents did not 
realize that this sudden switch could affect the child as deeply as it 
did. Noreen screamed for her father. Whenever he came close she 
tried to cling to him, 
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betty es ei had by then become a busy man and was com- 
decl ite E a ui ik He felt he had done his share for the 
imes ed ie a y her clamouring. He put her aside, some- 
ie oe recalled in which he worked evenings in the garden 
ENS E * lawn. Noreen crawled around his feet and disturbed 
ume oe ney = the path beyond the lawn, and it was recalled 
hee tee her sneezing at that time. The father gave her 
hxc end his vines. She flung them away. She whined, had 
"Time nw Kis for hours afterwards. 
ende y and Noreen did not, as was now realized, ever get 
re en of that period of her life. She clamoured 
"» a vi E the lost love of her father. She had moments when 
om ge ] ated her father, and then she demanded her mother 
rejected at other times. 


This child" 
be Tie aee De symptoms originated in what she felt to 
of a never-ove er father. Her restlessness and discontent are expressions 
loss. Her da = ae although never-consciously-realized experience of 
satisfactions: 4 reaming, thumbsucking, masturbation are substitute 
of her resent er aggressiveness and hostility are ‘projections’ (Freud) 
mother who pss against the father who deserted her and against the 
father who ie previously deserted her and who still possesses the 
from her. P Voreen feels (partly with justification), has turned away 
responsibl rojection means that a person 1s convinced someone else is 
e for his bad feelings and that he actually makes them 


responsible. 
of symptoms corre- 


tain types of cases 


Psychiatri 
ychiatric concepts. The frequent occurrence of 
lescent groups, make it nece; 


th 
€ teacher to be aware of them. 
chopathic personality 


Ch : 4 
aracter disorder is a recent term for psy! 
f its undesirable connotations. 


whic! E 
h has been discarded because O 
t to the unfortunate charac- 


Essenti 
tcn of s much has changed in respec I 
Etiolo this group—that the condition seems incurable. , 
Omar N (regarding causes) the cases called character disorders 
epresent one circumscribed group. In fact, the etiology seems 


to : a 
be different in different cases. 


C : 
ases whose character disorders result from organic defects are best 
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understood. Most frequent are the brain-defect cases (birth or other 
brain injuries, epilepsy, post-encephalitis, tumours, etc.). There are also 
glandular disturbances that lead to character disorders. à 

Theories on cause and cure differ widely for cases in whom no organic 
pathology is evident. Some explanations refer to constitutional—that 
is, to inherited—pathology. Others think of these cases as a special type 
of neurosis caused in very early stages of the individual's life (impulse 
neurosis)./ 4 

In personality patterns of character disorder, the most common trait 
is erratic behaviour manifested in impulsiveness and inability to make 
a sustained effort toward long-range goals that require perseverance. 
There is a lack of sense of responsibility and of obligation, and no real 
feeling for anyone in spite of frequently great charm and sweetness. 
People are usually much impressed by these easygoing, friendly types 
whose charm is due to being carefree and gay, agreeable to anything, 
eager to please. They are not preoccupied with worries, anxieties, guilt 
feelings. Their intelligence is often high; many creative, often artistic, 
abilities are found in this group. Emotionally this type is sometimes 
warm and responsive, yet friendships are as quickly forgotten as made. 

Other types of personalities with character disorders, particularly the 
organically damaged group, are emotionally uncontrolled, violent, and 
aggressive. There are frequently sex disturbances. Lying, stealing, 
truancy, forgery are more often found in this than in other clinical 
groups. 

There is a compulsiveness about these actions, since these individuals 
Suffer from inflexibility and Tepetitiousness of ideas and are entirely 
self-centred in their interests. 

In certain types we find a pathologically developed imagination 


which leads to phantasies, daydreaming, storytelling, lying, and often 
sex perversions, 


JUNE 


June is an example of pathological lying and stealing. June was 
thirteen when the trouble began. She and some other girls took 
purses from children’s coats. The same group, a little later, was 
caught stealing sweaters and clothing from a department store. June 
was sent to a special school for a year. Soon after she returned to her 
home, she again began to take things from school. She was then 
taken to a psychiatrist, who could do nothing with her. 

June was an attractive, adolescent girl with an 1.Q. of 130, artisti- 
cally gifted, planning on a commercial career. She was one of four 
children of a hard-working woman whose alcoholic and vagrant 
husband had deserted her. June’s youngest sister was discovered in 
similar petty thefts, at the time June was sent away to school. 
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"t Tune's reaction to psychotherapy was typical of cases with character 
isorders who find the whole thing boring and don't understand it. 
They may feel they have done wrong and promise never to fail again, 
but they forget all about their promises when tempted. 

Their reaction is quite different from the psychoneurotic's reaction. 
Comparing a child with a breakdown (Bill, pp. 83-4) to June, one finds 
that a great difference is apparent. Bill is full of unhappiness and grief, 
full of shame and hatred. In therapy he expresses hatred against his 
father, guilt and anxiety reactions regarding his feelings and conduct. 
None of this is found in June. Her reactions are polite regrets and 
promises. She admits she is, wrong, that she does not need the things 
nor the money she takes, but she does not know why she does what 
she does. Her mother finds her easy to handle in all respects, but 
reports many unnecessary lies and a self-centred attitude toward life. 

Cases similar to June's are as painful problems for psychiatry as they 
are for the school. The best that can be done for them at present is to 
give them education and supervision in special schools. j 

The teacher's problem with this type of case is usually in its initial 
Stages. The teacher, in common with others, is often impressed by the 
Charm of some of these individuals who know how to present their 
Case and often get other children into trouble to save themselves. The 
pattern as described above can sometimes be observed as early as 
elementary-school age, although it shows more fully with the growing 
responsibilities and beginning sex development of adolescence. 


WITHDRAWAL PATTERNS 


‚In the introduction to this chapter We indicated that aggression and 
Withdrawal are two corresponding reaction types, simultaneously 


Present in every human being. Only their exaggeration indicates disturb- 
ance. These exaggerated forms are brought about by similar circum- 
stances. Constitutional or very early experiences probably determine 
the predominance of the tendency to aggression OF withdrawal. 


1. Timid and fearful withdrawal 


( Corresponding to the attitude of blind aggressive expansiveness 15 the 
attitude that can be observed 


Unwarranted timid and fearful withdrawal attitude t1% ti 2 
even in a very young infant before it met with intimidating environ- 
mental influences 

In the social play of babies, the observation was made that frail 
Children often sat timidly in front of a toy which the physically stronger 
Ones grabbed.! Skill and motor co-ordination seemed at that early age, 


"Buhler, Charlotte. The First Year of Life. 


Ripin, Rowena. New York, John Day; ne 
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during the first year of life, important contributory factors to pre- 
dominance in the social situation. k N 

Lack of physical strength and aptitude can result either in a direct 
withdrawal attitude or in more complex reaction types in which 
inferiority feelings and resentments induce aggressiveness.’ |Terry’s 
teasing (Chapter VI) and Micky’s aggressiveness both stemmed from 
inferiority feelings in competitive situations. 


TIM 


Tim was a fearful and timid little boy of five. His mother, a strong, 
competent woman, did not like the fact that Tim could not defend 
himself against other children in kindergarten and that, instead of 
entering any fight, he ran away sobbing. d 

Tim had always been frail, quiet, and easily frightened. He liked 
to play by himself instead of joining children in the neighbourhood. 
He was actually neither strong nor bright enough to defend himself 
adequately and somehow realized it. . 

In school, having already accumulated a number of experiences 


of rough treatment by aggressive children, his timidity and fearful- 
ness increased. 


A teacher might have been just as helpful to Tim as, in a comparable 
situation, she was to Georgie (p. 81) in encouraging him and giving 
to him some methods by which he could Cope with other children. 

The disappointment of parents in this type of child naturally increases 
the problem considerably. Corresponding to the encouragement which 
Sue got from her father is the discouragement which Bobby got from 
his father who could not accept having a weakling for a son. 


BOBBY 


Bobby was ten when his father brought him to the psychologist. 
By then, he was a completely defeated child. He did not think he 
could do anything successfully; he did not even want to try any 
more. He was poor in work, afraid of contacts, and almost tired of 
life. ‘I wish I was never born,’ were his words. When he played a 
game in which he could make a wish, he would say, ‘I wish I was 
different, but it’s no use trying.’ 

Very early Bobby failed to satisfy his father’s wish for an athletic 
son. His father, a strong and athletic man, did not get enthusiastic 


response to his roughhouse play, and thus when Bobby was two or 
three, the disappointment began. 


This was not the type of son heh 
to the psychologist. Wh 
instead of this ‘softy’? 


ad hoped for, the father admitted 
y couldn’t he have a Strong, athletic boy 
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Bobby’s tendency to amuse himself in quiet play, his dislike for hard 
exercise and for fights, were systematically developed into a problem 
by his father’s attitude. His father felt cheated and thwarted and could 
not help showing it. 

It took a long time to help Bobby overcome the feeling that he 
was a complete failure and to adjust the father to the idea that 
he might find the boy likeable even if different from what he had 
anticipated. 

Bobby did not excel in school work, but he was not considered a 
problem by his teacher. Very few of the timid and withdrawing children 
were referred to or studied as problems by the teachers. On the whole, 
teachers disregard and underestimate the problem of the child who 
does not disturb the class. This often has detrimental consequences for 
the adjustment of a retiring child. 

A child’s tendency to be timid and fearful can be strongly enhanced 
by his closeness to a nervous and fearful mother. 


BUNNIE 


Bunnie was two and a half and j 
private nursery school where she playe : i 
Although she seemed happy in school, her mother had difficulties 


with Bunnie’s anxiousness. In the afternoon she would never stay 


alone in the back yard, although the yard was small and protected 
nnie would not 


by a fence and she had her toys and a sandbox. Bu 
stay with any grown-up whom she did not know well. At night she 
made a fuss about staying in her bedroom alone. She was also 
nervous on other occasions. She would burst into tears at the sound 
of a loud noise in the house or in the street, and she was afraid of 
anything unfamiliar. When her parents, who could not leave her 
except with one of the grandmothers, took her to a parade or into 
a movie or big store, Bunnie would sometimes become almost 
hysterical and hide her face in her mother’s arms. 

At home she constantly needed her mother’s closeness, followed 
her mother from room to room, and just wanted to be near her, 


asking no other attention. 


ust starting to go to a half-day 
d well with other children. 


to discover, with the psycho- 


Tt was a surprise to Bunnie’s mother ] 
was afraid of were things the 


logist's help, that all the things Bunnie 1 
mother feared. In fact, the mother herself needed the child's presence 


in the home to feel secure. She also was afraid of meeting new people or 

going out alone or being in the dark, and she avoided unfamiliar situa- 

tions, The child, when properly handled, adjusted much more quickly to 

being on her own than did the mother whose nervous, fearful, hyper- 

Sensitive reactions were of long standing. As the child could be freed 
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from the mother, she improved, since much of her fear developed from 
the emotional influence of her anxious mother. 


2. Withdrawing of deprived and/or rejected children 

(The anxieties of children who withdraw under the impact of serious 
deprivations and frustrations are much more difficult to adjust. Deprived 
and/or rejected children form the second group of withdrawal patterns.) 


BETTY 


Betty was nine when her much loved mother died. Both Betty and 
her father were completely shattered by their loss. In this closely 
knit family Betty had an intensely intimate relationship with both 
her parents, while she treated her two young siblings in a motherly 
manner. Betty had identified herself completely with her mother and, 
with her, idolized her father. 

Betty’s mother had been a perfectionist, a worrier, and a hyper- 
sensitive, anxious person. Betty was all these things, and more. 

‘I was deathly afraid and frightened all my life,” was what Betty 
said when, ten years later, she again saw the same psychologist to 
whom she was referred following her mother’s death. “Why was I 
so afraid?’ Then she tried to analyse: ‘Why should I have been scared 
to death to wear a new dress?—so terribly afraid of anything that 
would attract attention? I didn’t want people to talk about me under 
any circumstances,’ 

She studied very hard because in her earlier years her mother had 
constantly told her how proud she was of her studiousness. She 
imitated her mother in every detail and tried to live up to the same 
perfection. 

In school she kept completely to herself, was ‘terrifically shy,’ 
never felt her work was good enough, was afraid to recite in front of 
the class. If ever she was not the best in the class, she became 
worried. At home she was called a “good egg,” did everything she 
could to please everyone. She was gratified by her mother’s pride in 
her, while her mother lived, and carried on in the same way after 
her mother’s death, to honour her memory. She also tried to take 
her mother’s place with her father, 


It goes without saying that Betty’s problem was completely outside 
the school’s realm. Then why tell her story? Because it emphasizes the 
excessive constraint and tension under which a child may live, while 
in the school environment appearing to be just a mousy, shy little 
en ST MR to draw out and difficult to integrate into any group 
activity. 


An energetic, active teacher who liked to get her class “going strong,’ 
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with everyone participating, once tried to coerce Betty into speaking in 
front of the class and taking an active role in games. This well-meant 
but psychologically faulty approach nearly caused a ‘catastrophe 
reaction” on Betty's part. She became hysterical; the teacher desisted 
but failed to follow up the problem more adequately in discussing the 
child’s inner difficulties with her father. 

For both Betty and Charlie (discussed in Chapter VI), the loss of the 
mother was disastrous to the child because there had been a too close 
relationship and dependence. Earlier overdependence and consequent 
Insecurity was enhanced, not created, by the loss. Insecurity originated 
in a wrong parent-child relationship, not in the loss of the parent, 
although the loss increased the already-existing insecurity feeling. — 

The same is true of other deprivations. They act as contributing 
factors to existing difficulties. 


MARGIE 

Chapters III and IV, is an eight- 
year-old girl who made up stories about her palatial home, when in 
reality she lived in an exceedingly poor slum area. Margie showed 
other disturbances besides ‘lying.’ She was à daydreamer and could 
forget everything that was going on around her when lost in her 
dream world. She also masturbated, usually when she was absent- 
minded and daydreaming. Socially she was rather withdrawn, with 
Tare attempts to assert herself by means of her stories. 


Margie, who was mentioned in 


This pattern would be misinterpreted if attributed only to her poverty. 


Her frustrations and her reactions to them originated in an unhappy 
home situation, in lack of affection, and in quarrelling parents who were 
unable to manage their economic situation, their big family, and their 
he difficulties. The child’s reactions are all typical escape reactions 
Tom an unbearable life situation. 2 E 

Margie, like several other children presented in this and the preceding 
chapter, was partially rejected by her parents, and the reasons for this 
Tejection were many. Frequently there are undercurrents of rejection 


because : - isti t those the parents 
certa "s characteristics are no pa: 
in of the child's c nounced that it is 


hoped for. However, the resentment is seldom 82 pro 
Openly admitted as in the cases of Connie or Bobby (in this chapter). 
In all rejection cases are found more or less severe social maladjustments 
With tendencies to aggressive resentment or defeated withdrawal in the 
Picture. j 

Rejected children almost regularly develop serious difficulties. Heavy 
demands made upon them are probably the most detrimental of all 


àmaging environments; 
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PRISCILLA 


Priscilla may be discussed as an extreme example of this excessive 
situation. Priscilla was about fourteen when the climax of her diffi- 
culties was reached. From year to year she had become more stub- 
born and withdrawn. In school she sat with an air of complete 
detachment. Although of superior intelligence, her work was inade- 
quate-and often incomplete. She had few friends and participated in 
no social activities. Often she would give no reply to any question 
and would sit biting her nails and staring truculently at people. 

Priscilla was a graceful and attractive child who, had she been 
dressed in becoming clothes, might have been unusually charming. 
She hada small, sensitive face, but usually she had a hard and hostile 
expression. She seemed completely inaccessible and nobody really 
understood her. 

Priscilla’s parents were essentially well meaning, but completely 
lacked understanding. The father was a minister, the mother a former 
teacher. Both parents were educated and conscientious in their 
approach to life. They were Sensitive, had high standards of duties 
and obligations, considered good manners and proper behaviour 
important, and devoted themselves unselfishly to the upbringing of 
their two children, in whom they tried to instil their principles, — 

In spite of all these virtues, these parents were damaging to their 
daughter. Priscilla was a timid and fearful little girl who craved 
warmth and closeness which she never obtained, since both parents 
were rather distant. When at two years of age Priscilla had a little 
brother who, different from the family pattern, was a gay and jolly 


baby, delighting his parents and everyone else with his forwardness, 
Priscilla felt utterly rejected and withdrew into a shell. 

There is no doubt that her mother gave her much reason to feel 
that the brother was preferred. For one thing, the mother lacked 
understanding to such a degree that, following her moral principles, 
she demanded that her defeated little girl enjoy the baby as much 
as she did and later share things with him and not be jealous. 

The unhappiness in which Priscilla lived, feeling rejected and also 
condemned for jealousy, was increased by her unhappy school 
experiences. Priscilla went to school feeling that all the other children 
were happy and loved. Her feeling of isolation increased as she 
became aware of the awkwardness of her clothing. Her mother 
believed in practical, home-made dresses. Neither parent believed in 
vanities. Thus Priscilla always wore too-large, bulky dresses which 
the other children sometimes ridiculed. 

Sullenness and a negative, stubborn antagonism toward the whole 
world became the mask beneath which Priscilla hid her hurt feelings. 
Her work was poor, although her intelligence was high. She had no 
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friends. Her parents felt completely bewildered and outraged at their 
daughter’s behaviour. They tried everything they could think of— 
they admonished, scolded, punished, but to no avail. At twelve, Pris- 
cilla was thoroughly embittered, withdrawn, lonely, and unhappy. 


This case is exceptionally unfortunate because Priscilla felt both 
rejection and inadequacy regarding the rigorous demands of her 
parents. Hers was an unhappiness due to lack of understanding on the 
part of very well-meaning parents. It is easy to see why teachers could 
not help this child. 

Priscilla represents a case in which two unfayourable conditions— 
Tejection and high demands—are cumulative in effect. 


3. Effects of high demands resulting in withdrawal 

More hopeful and easier adjusted are cases like Ingrid’s. High 
demands and parental perfectionism drive this child to perfectionism 
simultaneously with severe premature self-criticism and self-doubts. 
But Ingrid feels she is loved and is close to both parents, especially her 
mother whose protection she seeks when she feels endangered. 


INGRID 
Ingrid feels easily threatened. Every new person she meets seems 
little girl prefers to be called 


to be someone to fear. The five-year-old 
a baby rather than face a stranger, even if it is only a child like her- 
self. She hides behind her mother and if, while playing in the street 
with children she knows, a newcomer enters the circle, she runs away 
as fast as she can. The parents realized the exceptional state of their 
daughter's timidity when they registered her in a kindergarten and 
jona that in no circumstances would Ingrid stay after the mother 
eft. 

When tested by the psychologist, Ingrid insisted upon sitting on 
her mother’s lap, repeatedly hiding her face bashfully behind her 
hands. She whispered answers to questions into her mother’s ear 
Tather than address the examiner. 
, Ingrid was a bright little girl, more than a year beyond her age 
intellectually, yet she suffered from extreme inferiority feelings., 
Her mother, a kindly, observant woman, said, ‘Whenever she draws, 
she erases constantly, sighs deeply, and says she cannot do it well 
enough. It is not natural for a five-year-old, is it, to Worry SO much 
about doing things well? I feel she is not so happy as she could be, 
that is why I bring her, and because she won't go to school. I also 
can see that she is quite different from her little sister Randi, who 
1s always gay and jolly.’ 

In the test situation, Ingrid made an alm 
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her drawings (which will be discussed in detail in Chapter XV). She 
worked endlessly over minute details and erased constantly whatever 
she achieved. She sighed heavily and worked for thirty-five minutes 
On one drawing. An example is the drawing of her house, represented 
here (Figure 8). She said, while working on it, that she could not 
make it good enough, that the curtains had to be in the right colours, 
and that her lines were not really as straight as they should be. : 

Ingrid was very fond of drawing, and yet she tortured herself with 
what she felt to be her inadequacy. She constantly compared her 
drawings with those of her father, who often drew funny pictures 
for her with no more skill than the average adult. 

Ingrid's case is particularly interesting because neither parent realized 
that he exercised Strong pressure on the child. These parents were 
neither unkind nor hard on their children, yet they were inclined to 
live in a routine centring around the orderliness of the house and of 
daily-life activities. There was no interruption, no irregularity. A certain 
compulsiveness prevailed, and it was this particular trend in her admired 
parents with which Ingrid chose to identify. 

But how does the timidity connect up with this? Ingrid developed 


paring herself with adults, She thought she was incompetent, no matter 
how hard she tried. She was So obsessed with the idea of her failure 
that when, later in therapy, she was shown the poorer achievements of 
a much less gifted child, she insisted that her drawings were not good 


Only long therapy could break down this wrongly built-up concept 
of herself. The severe and punitive superego (as Freud called this super- 
structure of the ideals with which an individual identifies and which he 
internalizes) caused this child to suffer and withdraw from others 
because she was afraid of their competition and criticism. At the same 
time she envied her gay little sister of two who was quite different from 
Ingrid and enjoyed life immensely. 

This type of child, if forced into school or into groups before being 
treated, is deeply endangered in further development. Ingrid’s treatment 
will be discussed in Chapter XV. 

J Priscilla and I ngrid were examples of high demands made by perfec- 
tionist parents. There are other types of high demands to which a child 


Inadequate parental demands were made on Herb, a ten-year-old boy 
who suffered from competition with an extremely ageressive, extra- 
verted, and self-assured younger brother. 
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HERB 


Herb was a quiet boy, apt to worry over things and to take them 
Seriously. His maladjustment need not have taken the form of severe 
depression that it did, had his parents been more understanding. 

Herb was a well-developed, healthy boy, the pride of his parents 
for three years until Bud arrived. Bud was cute, always smiling, 
irresistible. Bud was spoiled, and Herb was slightly overlooked. 

Other children arrived, and Herb and Bud were left more to them- 
selves. Bud developed into an aggressive youngster whom nobody 
could control. The overworked mother’s only resource was to send 
the two older boys away to occupy themselves outdoors. Their place 
was a small farm, and Herb loved animals and nature. But Bud 
pestered, teased, and attacked Herb continuously. 

The parents felt that ‘children had to work out their problems 
for themselves’ and that Herb was not a baby and was perfectly 
capable of taking care of himself. It was difficult to show that Bud 
needed more control and supervision, and that they demanded from 
Herb the control of a situation that they themselves failed to master. 

Herb felt that his parents did not love him, that people let him 
down. Often he felt there was no use in anything, that he might as 
well not live. In the test situation he drew horses, saying they are the 
only true friends and that he wished he could be on a farm alone 
with the horses. One of Herb’s drawings is reproduced here 
(Figure 8), 


This unfair and inadequate social pressure is not infrequently en- 
countered. The tyranny of more aggressive, stronger children over others 
can, if not checked, lead to serious maladjustments in those exposed to 
it in a family, a school, or a neighbourhood. The healthy idea that 
children must learn to live together has its limitations in cases where 


problems arise that children cannot handle alone. 


ELMER 


While Herb had no problem 
was badly off in this respect. 


s with his contacts in school, Elmer 
He was a small, physically under- 
developed boy of nine with a slightly asthmatic condition. When 
tuberculosis was suspected, although the suspicion was not con- 
firmed, some boys were told by their parents not to play with him any 
more. 

Elmer was intelligent an 
condition, by the fact that he was alwa 
the last to be chosen by a team. 

This child was not one who cou 
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Id find compensatory rewards in 
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his good scholastic standing. He felt ‘shabby,’ hated himself for his 
inadequacies, and withdrew from others. 


Neither parents nor teacher helped this boy to overcome his problem 
in the best way, although a teacher might easily have appealed to the 
sympathy and understanding of the other children. With her interven- 
tion, Elmer need not have been always chosen last by his team. — 

Elmer had a real problem—an extremely unfair condition of life— 
and it is hard to imagine how he could have overcome it better without 
any grown-up help. 


4. Pathological withdrawal 


In weighing symptoms and an individual's reactions against the objec- 
tive frustrations of a situation, it is easy to recognize that Julia consider- 
ably overweighted a situation that, objectively, was not really difficult. 


JULIA 


Julia was a fifteen-year-old girl from an immigrant family. She was 
the second of three sisters. The other two found it easy to adjust to 
their new environment, while Julia withdrew with excessive timidity. 

Julia explained to the school counsellor, who tried to help her, 
that she was plain looking, that she did not know how to make 
friends in this new environment, that her father frightened her friends 
when they visited her, and that the girls found his accent funny and 
laughed at him. 

Julia became so involved in her feeling of being isolated and 
rejected by the other children that she found it hard to go to school. 
When she finally flatly refused to go to school because she couldn’t 


stand it any longer, she had become a psychiatric problem and was 
a sick girl. 


It is easy to see that Julia’s explanations are excuses that neither of 
her sisters found it necessary to use. Julia’s affectionate mother was 
unable to help her and told the counsellor that Julia had always been 
a rather withdrawn, lonely and timid child. This case is the first example 
of pathological withdrawal. 


| (All withdrawal is related to anxiety. If anxiety becomes excessive, 
the individual feels unable to face 


) j 2 ¡It can—but it need not be. The recogni- 
tion of schizophrenia can hardly ever be based on behaviour character- 
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istics alone, but requires study during psychotherapy. This type of child 
cannot be referred too soon to psychotherapy, because his only salvation 
lies there. 

The truly schizophrenic child is usually considered ‘odd’ by other 
children. 


JEANNETTE 
Jeannette was such a child. Jeannette was six and in first grade. 
She was considered bright because she talked well. Her parents were 
proud of her unusual vocabulary which she acquired very early. She 
would tell weird stories about flowers, animals, and creatures with 
strange names to whoever would listen. Yet at the same time she 
never talked to a person, nor did she do anything with another per- 
son. The children called her crazy long before the grownups became 
aware of the pathology of her inner life. Gradually she became so out 
of step with everything that happened around her that she could not 
Temain in school. Me 
Her drawings and paintings were quite ‘odd.’ An example is given 
here representing one of her fairy-tale figures, a wild horse (see 
Figure 7). 

The psychological process that takes place in schizophrenia is a 
Personality disintegration process. An inner disorganization occurs, and 
the individual partially detaches himself from the outside world and 
from others, While he may cling to certain persons, he never belongs; 
‘J€ is utterly alone and becomes increasingly confused about things he 
1S unable to relate to one another. 

In mild forms of incipient schizophreni 
excessive inadequacy feelings and fear. Such a cası 


a there is less confusion than 
e is Dodie. 


DODIE 


Dodie was fourteen, the oldest child ofa large family. Her parents 
Were poor; her father drank and, periodically, had been institution- 
alized with the diagnosis of schizophrenia. Dodie's mother was a 
kind and understanding woman but was exhausted from overwork 
In providing for the family. 

Dodie € an bares M and quiet girl. In school she had passed 
from grade to grade as an average to good student, until now she was 
in the ninth grade of a junior high school. Nobody had paid much 
attention to her except one physical edu ‚who he 
asked her, in front of all the children, why she had inferiority 
feelings about games and athletics. This was an unfortunate remark 


in the circumstances. 


Dodie never talked in class unless asked to. She went around with 
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one or two girls whom she called her friends. She never talked with 
boys and never participated in group activities or was elected to any 
Office, 

The first time any teacher concerned herself with Dodie was when 
her grades in school began to drop considerably. The teacher dis- 
covered that in the ninth grade Dodie sat daydreaming and rarely 
spoke to anyone or participated in class. 

Calling the mother to discuss Dodie’s work, the teacher learned to 
her surprise that the mother a few weeks earlier had taken the child 
to a doctor and to a psychologist, but had not wanted the school to 
know because she felt the school might think there was ‘something 
wrong’ with Dodie. (This unfortunate idea that the school might 
become prejudiced against a child seen by a psychologist is not 
infrequently encountered in parents.) 

The teacher was now interested and worked with mother and 
psychologist to understand this child. She learned that Dodie, after 
coming home from school, never talked to anybody outside the 
house if she could help it. She participated in no games with the 
many neighbour children as did her brothers and sisters. 

Dodie was close to her mother, at least she talked more to her 
than to anyone else. She was afraid of her father and his unpre- 
dictable moods. She was afraid of most other people and never 
wanted to meet anyone new. 

Most of her time was Spent among books and magazines; she liked 
to draw dress models and model dolls, She put much imagination 
into these drawings, and her absorption let the mother feel that 
Dodie, who herself was plain, identified with these beautiful models 
in her long periods of daydreaming. When asked whether she wanted 
to be a dress designer, she declared that she just wanted to marry 
and have children. As she refused to meet anyone, particularly to 
date with boys or to talk with them, her marriage wish appears an 
unreal dream similar to her dreams about beauty and models, 


more in the work and social activities during school hours, and to 
reduce her hours of dreaming. 

There are similar cases where such success cannot be achieved. 
According to recent Statistics, about 1 per cent of the population cannot 
be saved from disintegration in the schizophrenic process. But there are 
many borderline and mild cases of this illness which understanding and 
competent effort can improve, 
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THE TEACHER'S STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL 
CHILDREN 


HE teacher has many opportunities to study children and she 
sees them under different conditions than the psychologist. 
acres The classroom clearly reveals the peer relationships and the 
Tied egy en rejection directed toward each child. The teacher 
ee e aine that improve or disturb these relationships. The 
bum: c contacts permit her to observe variations in children's 
his d dem mood over a period of time. In school the child reveals 
a x ,and interests as well as his willingness to conform to 
tion of his = response to the teacher's direction is more often a reflec- 
ality. The : titude toward authority than a free response to her person- 
en eacher, then, isina strategic position to observe children’s 
and Te the variety or stability of their behaviour, their aptitudes 
Dn the sts, and their attitudes toward authority. | 

domu UE hand, the teacher's position of directing learning and of 
psycholo ng authority may prevent the rapport which exists 1n. the 
the clini ie s relationship with the child. Through tests and interviews 
wider ias Worker can survey the child's interests and abilities in a 
logists is than is possible in classroom activities. Many times psycho- 
in Shoot Te interests and aptitudes that have never been uncovered 
lying sol n the psychologist's private interviews, the child's under- 
ivations and aspirations are revealed as they could not be in 


TO ivit M E 
group activities at school. The psychologist's contribution arises from 
lents, memories, and 


hi : 
br ed study of the child, disclosing the ta 
s that form a unique personality (see Chapters XIV or XV). 
Idren prevents her from 


x teacher's responsibility for a group of chi 
y Intensive study of any one child. Within the limitations of her role, 


ow i ich i 
ES Pea the teacher can use several techniques which increase her 
rstanding of the child and which make an important contribution 


to Psychological study. 


OBSERVATION RECORDS 
n managing group activities and in 
hey have little time to observe the 

sitive to those 


B a 

a teachers are occupied i 

i ane or adjusting conflicts, t 

Ponses of individual children. Teachers are more sen 
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children who interfere with group activities, and often are not apt to 
observe subtler reactions in children who conform. 

As the teacher becomes more skilled in managing the group, she 
becomes freer and better able to observe individual children. She may 
then select one child for study and observe him during many different 
activities of the school day. 

Sometimes teachers use a published check list of behaviour or a 
personality inventory.! Check lists or inventories direct the teacher's 
observation to important symptomatic behaviours, and she is asked to 
judge how frequently these behaviours occur in the child. These check 
lists and inventories are helpful in verifying the teacher’s suspicion that 
the child is facing difficulty. They may also give clues to the sources of 
disturbance, whether in family, school or social relationships: 

Instead of using such a published inventory, the teacher may formu- 
late a specific question regarding the child’s behaviour. She then uses 
different periods of the day to observe the child and to gather evidence 
about the question she has raised. The experienced teacher learns to 
withhold judgments and conclusions about a child’s behaviour until she 
has observed him several times in a variety of activities. Brief notations 
of his behaviour and the incident as it occurred may be recorded ona pad 
or notebook. Later, the teacher summarizes these observation notes and 
considers several possible explanations of the child’s behaviour. These 
observational records often Suggest conditions at home or at school to be 
investigated further. The teacher consults the child’s cumulative records 
for observations of other teachers and verifies her conclusions with 
the judgments of others who know the child. These tentative hypotheses 
guide her in enriching or modifying the class experience for each child. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


Because teachers are not specially trained in it, and because they are 
primarily concerned with group work, they often do not use the personal 
Interview as a technique of child study. Teachers’ interviews with 
children are frequently scolding sessions in which the adult moralizes 
about some misbehaviour. Clinical workers in schools sometimes find 


personal interviews with every child in their classes, 
The interview is 
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ovg cer the child's feelings and attitudes. It offers a means by 
Pur may become acquainted with the child's unique 
Karin nn supplement her knowledge of the child’s social 
records ^ im ore conferring with the child, the teacher reviews his 
E oic at she may be alert to new developments in his attitudes 
ed ad * to painful topics. The interview should be planned in a 
ten chereli p aret d atmosphere so that rapport may be created. Many 
Su hat thn : invite children by turn to helpin some interesting activity 
Helpin zs erview may be begun without anxiety. 
atte le child to describe a typical school day or week-end, his 
simulate ctivities and hobbies, or his vocational ambitions generally 
Siesta $ conversation without urgent questioning. The teacher 
ee > child to express his feelings and accepts the attitudes 
Tom ribs hout censure. After the interview, the teacher records any 
child's em obtained and notes the questions suggested by the 
with on These questions may be explored later in conferences 
\ relation in or other teachers. In this way, the teacher discovers the 
of his life i ween the child s interpretation of his life and the conditions 
ife in reality. While children’s accounts may not be accurate, the 


feeli 
celings they reveal must be recognized. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 
ucational achievement, 


Tests to measure the academic abilities, the ed 
f children have been 


= the personality characteristics of groups 0 

moy standardized. 
E tests called Intelligence or Mental Maturity tests attempt to 
aider the child's intellectual equipment and to predict his probable 
Age (MA success. Results of these tests are given in terms of a Mental 
result E 9) or Intelligence Quotient (1.Q.). The teacher uses these test 
s in judging whether the child's daily work at school is commen- 


"mS with his intellectual ability. y 
the wever, the teacher must realize that emotional factors may obscure 
Picture of the child’s mental abilities. A child’s Intelligence Quotient 

1 disturbance than of his actual 


intellj A F 
telligence. Consequently, the teacher must be cautioned that in many 
ire a clinical interpreta- 


u x 

er the intellectual abilities. 
ucational achievement tests are batteries of tests covering the 
spelling and writing, or such 


fi 
Undamental skills of reading, arithmetic, 
hy, literature, and history. The 


a : 

ae of subject matter as geograp 

ivi s of these tests are given in grade placements. A score of 6:5, for 

ance, indicates achievement comparable to the average found in 
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the fifth month of the sixth grade. The teacher uses the results of these 
tests in determining how the achievement of her class compares with 
that of other groups throughout the nation. She discovers the range of 
differences within her group so that she can obtain books or prepare 
materials of suitable difficulty. By comparing the achievement score of 
each child with his intelligence test score, the teacher judges how well 
the child is working up to his ability. Sometimes the results of the 
group tests are not consistent with the teacher’s judgment of the child’s 
ability. She then requests further study and individual intelligence 
tests by the school counsellor or by a private psychologist if no school 
personnel is available. 

Group tests of personality present questions that attempt to reveal 
the child’s attitudes toward other people and his feelings about different 
phases of his life. The purposes of the questions are disguised in order 
to obtain as truthful a reaction as possible. The results of these tests 
are generally given in percentage scores which permit a comparison of 
each child’s responses with those of large groups of children. A score 
of ninety per cent, for instance, indicates that the child’s score is 
exceeded by only 10 per cent of the entire group of children. 

Most modern state schools administer several kinds of standardized 
group tests at regular intervals. Because the results of one test are highly 
subject to error, they should not be used in planning for children over 


a long period of time. Group intelligence tests therefore are often“ 


administered regularly at two- or three-year intervals. Because the 
results are useful to the teacher in planning her year's work, educational 
achievement tests in reading, arithmetic, and other skills are commonly 
given each year in the autumn. Personality or adjustment inventories 
may be given in certain grades, depending upon theinterest of the teacher. 

Standardized group tests are generally administered by the classroom 
teacher after some special training and after careful study of the test 
manual. Since group tests are subject to many errors, one test score may 
not be considered significant in the study of a specific child. Several 


test scores obtained over a period of time, however, may give the teacher ` 


important clues to the child’s scholastic abilities and his success in 
learning as related to those abilities. The teacher’s observation of the 
child in the testing situation may reveal valuable information about him. 
Observation of the child’s nervousness and excitability and his attempts 
to escape from or avoid difficult tasks is particularly pertinent to the 
study of his entire personality. 

Whether the teacher administers standardized group tests as a part 
of her study of the individual child or uses past test scores from the 
child’s records, she is aware of the limitations of group tests and recog- 
nizes that they must be supplemented with observation and other child- 
study techniques, j 
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SOCIOMETRIC ANALYSIS 


The teacher’s report of the child’s social behaviour is an important 
contribution to the study of the individual child. The role which he 
plays in the activities of his class and the quality of the children’s 
responses to his personality can be detected only by the observant 
teacher. 

Many teachers are confident that they can judge accurately the social 
status of each child in the class. They feel that class nominations and 
elections, as well as their own observation, give them insight into the 
inter-relationships of the classroom. It is true that teachers often easily 
recognize the rejected child and the aggressive leader. Studies of 
children’s own choices and preferences in groups, however, have revealed 
that children see many values in their classmates which are not visible 
to adults. In choosing, children often overlook the child with appearance 
or manner most pleasing to the teacher. Teachers are not sensitive to 
the needs of isolated or neglected children. They may also overestimate 
the acceptance of those children who are eager to take responsibilities 
in order to win approval from adults. $ 

Research in sociometry has made available several techniques that 
teachers today use in the study of their class groups. Many teachers 
ask each child to list on a small slip of paper the names of those children 
in the group with whom he would like to work on specific committees. 
Sometimes children are simply asked to list the names of their best 
friends. When the teacher tallies the results, she usually finds that some 
children are mentioned several times by many children while others are 
not mentioned at all. Indication of the number of preferences given the 
child and identification of the children who choose him give the teacher 


valuable knowledge about each child. 


REACTION STORIES 
Literature has always been useful in revealing the feelings and ay 
tudes of human beings. Many teachers now use literature in A ante 
effort to discover more about children and to develop De S m 
children’s underlying motivations and aspirations. The technig 


l = »31 teps: The 
volved f n story’ ? includes serere 
in the use of the 'reactio y nflict situation which she feels 


teacher first selects a story involving a CO > 3 ; 
is appropriate to the child or children whom she is PD au 
that describe a person's feelings when 1n an unfriendly group 
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that deal with conflict between impulses and approved behaviour 
generally stimulate reactions from children.) After some preparatory 
discussion, the teacher reads the story to the children. Immediately after 
the story, she may ask for a brief written response to some such question 
as ‘Could this really have happened?’ ‘What would someone whom you 
know have done in this situation?’ The short writing period is always 
followed by discussion so that no one will feel that his response has been 
read and disapproved. The child’s responses both written and oral to 
questions of ethics and comments which reflect attitudes toward parents, 
teachers, and other children are valuable in the study of him as an 
individual. 


ART EXPRESSION 


Children’s feelings are often clearly revealed in their art expression 
and in the verbal explanations of their art products. When a teacher is 
studying an individual child, she often encourages him to express his 
Teactions to stories and discussions in art form, and arranges to be near 
him to observe his excitement and verbal comments while creating. 
Notations of his comments together with the collected art products often 
throw light upon the dynamics of the child’s feelings and the reality of 
his interpretation of his life. 


Roddy’s mother and father separated when he was very young. 
Disagreement and tension had existed between them from their mar- 
riage, and Roddy’s advent caused the final rupture. Since the mother 
was unable to care for him, Roddy’s paternal grandparents took care 
of him for several years. They constantly expressed their dislike and 
criticism of Roddy's mother, and he grew up in this atmosphere of 
criticism. When Roddy was four years old his mother married again 
and obtained custody of him. He was now under the care of the very 
person whom he had been taught to hate and distrust. The mother 
had become absorbed in new personal problems and spent very little 
time in getting acquainted with him. There were few materials or 
play arrangements suitable for his age, and Roddy apparently with- 
drew into himself, spending hours idly gazing out the windows. This 
feeling of confusion and of Tejection is reflected in his early work 
(Figure 10a), 


Roddy’s teacher was a warm and affectionate person and felt 
particularly drawn to him. Sh i 
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dark and confused. Although corroborative evidence is needed, this 
change suggests Roddy's need of a secure relationship and his 
distress at the loss of his teacher’s emotional support. 

Toward the end of the year Roddy’s family relations improved, 
and he developed great pride in his new baby sister. His teacher 
reports that he is still withdrawn but is making a good adjustment 
and on occasion even plays and laughs spontaneously. 


Because Roddy was conforming and obedient, his teacher's first clues 
as to his real problems and inner disturbance came from his art products. 


INTERVIEWS WITH OTHER ADULTS 


Many times the teacher feels the necessity of consulting others who 
know the child in order to obtain additional information and to verify 
the accuracy of the child’s report or her own conclusions. These inter- 
views may be requested of teachers, ministers, scout masters, parents, 
or such clinical workers as psychologists, social workers, or psychiatrists. 

: In these interviews the teacher should protect the child and not reveal 
his confidences. Information obtained from such sources should be 
labelled as confidential when it is included in the cumulative record or 


individual study. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Most state schools maintain cumulative records of all information 
available about each child. Record folders provide for information 
about the child’s physical development and health, his home and family 
background, his curricular experiences, his aptitudes and achievements 
as discovered by tests and teacher judgments, and his personal and 
social adjustment. All the school personnel, the school doctor and 
nurse, the teacher, principal, and counsellor, contribute to this record. 
Information from physical examinations and parent conferences, and 
Observations on the playground and in the classroom, are included in 
the cumulative folder. This record is a rich resource to the teacher in 
Studying the child. Through the cumulative record, the teacher can 
discover the evenness of the child’s adjustment and the critical points 
in his school history. In turn, she contributes to the child’s record and 
enriches it for the use of subsequent teachers. sit 


In her indivi ildren the teacher may use many ue 
study of individual childr ve the child’s emotional 


niques at di i She may obser r 
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Tesponses and use a personal interview to i 
na ized tests, consult the child’s 


Problems. She may administer standard 
Tecords, or eh others who know him to determine whether the 
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characteristics she has observed are of long standing or of recent develop- 
ment. The child’s art products may be collected or his responses to 
literature and music recorded as a starting point for detailed study of 
his needs. Sometimes the teacher’s analysis of relationships within the 
class may point to those children whose position is insecure or troubling. 


Some ways in which teachers use these techniques in the study of 
individual children are illustrated in the following. 


CHARLIE 


When Charlie, an eleven-year-old boy (who is described fully in 
Chapter VI), entered the fourth grade, his teacher immediately 
recognized that his behaviour was babyish and less mature than that 
of his classmates. As she planned to observe him, she formulated 
two specific questions as a framework for her observation: 

‘Under what demands or pressures does he burst into tears?” 

‘What conditions precede his temper ““blow-ups”? 

The following sample observations are typical of her early records: 


Date 


Thurs. 7/9 


Mon. 11/9 


Wed. 13/9 


Mon. 18/9 


Period 


Games 


Discussion 
and 
Planning 


Social 
Studies 


Recess 


Noted Behaviour 


When bell rang, C. 
was almost ‘up to 
bat’ He threw 
down the bat and 
burst into tears as 
the game broke up. 
C. became very 
angry when his in- 
terruptions were not 
recognized by the 
chairman. He yelled 
until sent from the 
room. 
Joe challenged C.'s 
explanation of ef- 
fects of frost on 
citrus. C. became 
upset and insisted 
“it is too” until 
quieted. 
As the class re- 
turned, C. bumped 
Joe, who pushed 
back. C. struck out 
and continued to 
cry. 
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Possible Explana- 
tions to be 
Investigated 
Anxious to win sta- 
tus with classmates? 
Day-dreaming of 
success in sports to 
compensate for lack 
of skill? 
Anxiety to have re- 
sponse from group? 
From chairman? 
Excitement over 
week-end? 


Anxiety about sta- 
tus? 


Antagonism be- 
tween C. and Joe? 
Excitement over 
week-end? 


Ob- 
server 


M.R. 


S.K. 
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Thurs. 21/9 Painting When one of the B.O. 
Evaluation children said, ‘C.’s 
truck is too small,’ 
he tore up his paint- 
ing, went noisily to 
the table, pretend- 
ing to read alone. 


Teacher's summary of observation: Find out more about week-end 
activities. How can Charlie be helped to feel more secure with his 
classmates? 

His teacher also used the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behaviour ^ 
Rating Schedules, and his scores confirmed her judgment that Charlie 
presented serious problems. In Schedule A of this scale, which rates 
‘behaviour problems, Charlie was placed at 99 per cent; only 
1 per cent of children would exceed him in behaviour problems 
recorded. In the second part of the schedule, Charlie was rated about 
average in intelligence, but problems were indicated in physical 
development, social adjustment, and emotional development. His 
ratings were extreme in *reaction to frustration" and ‘excitability’; 
only about 10 per cent of children would be expected to present 


more serious problems. 


The different purpose and value in teacher’s observation records and 


standardized check lists are illustrated here. The behaviour rating scale 
Confirmed the teacher’s judgment that Charlie was experiencing diffi- 
culty in adjustment. However, it did not give her as many clues for 
further study as did her observation in normal classroom activities. 

The teacher next consulted Charlie's cumulative folder to determine 
the results of the standardized intelligence and achievement tests. She 
found that his scores had been consistent for several years: 


Ist Grade 9/1940 ^ Otis Intelligence Scal 1.0. 98 
gence cale B 
2nd Grade 10/1943 California Test of Mental Non Lang. 104, Lang. 99 


Maturit 
6th Grade 9/1947 Catonis Test of Mental Non Lang. 101, Lang. 94 


Maturity 
His achievement record in September 1947 when entering the sixth 


grade (actual grade placement 6-0) was as follows: 
Grade Placement 


Reading comprehension (Gray's Oral) E 
Arithmetic fundamentals (Progress A) 50 
Arithmetic reasoning (Progress A) 50 
Language (Progress A) ie 


Spelling (Progress A) 
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Charlie’s teacher, after reviewing these standardized test results, felt 
that his poor reading skills had lowered his intelligence test scores, since 
he sometimes showed evidence of good ability in the classroom. She 
therefore requested an individual test of intelligence by the school 
counsellor. : 

The counsellor reported that Charlie's score on the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Test indicated an LQ. of 114, high average ability. His per- 
formance was very inconsistent, since he failed some easy tests while 
passing more difficult ones of the same nature. This may reflect inatten- 
tion and preoccupation with emotional or social problems. While the 
group tests gave an accurate measure of Charlie's functioning in school, 
the individual test revealed that he was not fully utilizing his potential 
ability. ; 

In order to investigate the possible sources of emotional or social 
problems, Charlie’s teacher turned to the use of personality tests. Study 
of the child’s responses to Specific questions is more valuable than com- 
parison of his total score with standard norms. Charlie's teacher used A | 
two personality tests, the Mental Health Analysis and the Rogers Test ı 
of Personality Adjustment, in her study. 

Many of Charlie's responses to the Mental Health Analysis suggested 
Several areas of maladjustment to be investigated further. Charlie 
reports that he often feels tired, has frequent bad dreams, and has a 
buzzing sensation in his ears. His withdrawing tendencies are reflected 
in his affirmative replies to the following statements: 


‘Do you often become so lost in thoughts that you fail to notice 
people around you?’ 


“Are you more content when you are alone?’ 


Charlie agrees that most pupils seem to get along better in school | 
than he does. Disturbed social relationships are also revealed in other 
replies. 


‘Do you like to play with bigger boys and girls?’ Yes 
‘Are there very few people who will be good friends long?" Yes 


‘Is it wrong to take things you need if you’re sure you 
won't be caught? No 


and the purposes of the questions are disguised. 
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Charlie's responses on this inventory revealed both his longing for 

friends and his confusion in relating to his parents. When asked to indi- 
cate his three best wishes, he marks ‘to have the boys and girls like me 
better,’ ‘to be stronger,’ and ‘to have more money to spend.’ Strong 
drives are revealed by choices indicating he wants ‘hundreds of friends,’ 
‘to be a great person,’ ‘to do great things’ and that he ‘would rather 
play games than anything else.’ 
i Self-derogatory feelings are suggested by Charlie’s indication that he 
1s completely unlike but strongly wants to be like ‘Peter, who can beat 
all the others; Ed, who is the best ball player; and Bob, who is the 
brightest boy in school.’ Charlie adds that his mother and father would 
like Bob best. 

Some light on Charlie’s family relationships is shed by his failure to 
name his mother as one he would like to have on a desert island or 
even invite to the circus, Charlie adds that his parents like him second 
best and that they sometimes treat his sister better than they do him. 

The teacher’s careful observation of Charlie in classroom activities, 
her analysis of his intelligence and achievement test scores and the clues 
she obtained through the use of personality tests helped her understand 
and guide Charlie. Her records also were useful in pointing out the need 
for intensiy, psychological study and in making private clinical help 
Possible, 


CLAUDETTE 


Claudette, a twelve-year-old girl who is more fully described in 
Chapter VI, was known to be intelligent and of good socio-economic 
background. Because she was well dressed and well mannered, her 
teacher believed that Claudette was fairly well accepted in the group. 
A conference with Claudette’s mother, however, in which the parent 
complained of the other children's attitude toward Claudette, raised 
Several questions in the teacher’s mind. The teacher obtaine it 
picture of the social structure in her class by asking each child to 5 
three classmates with whom he would like to do committee work. 
In the thirty-eight replies Claudette was not mentioned p - 

The teacher then arranged a personal interview with a e 
during a period when the other children were visiting the li a 
As Claudette described her home activities, her envy of her ay 
and her feeling of having disappointed her patoi ee A rany 
revealed. Realizing that, if the attitudes of the other children EAS 
Claudette were improved, Claudette's self-confidence mig 
increased, the teacher made the plans descri 


bed in Chapter IX. s 
As Claudette’s teacher studied her and conferred with Claudette’s 
mother, problems of sibling relations 


hips became more apparent. 
Since this was common to many children, the teacher planned to 
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read and discuss the story, ‘Party Dress.’ This story describes 
Mona’s resentment at the favouritism shown her popular sister Ellen 
by both parents. Her parents’ partiality appears to be out of propor- 
tion to the slight leg injury which Ellen recently suffered in a car 
accident. Mona’s feelings reach a high pitch when a new dress is 
bought for Ellen while Mona must stay at home from the party. In 
a fit of temper Mona ruins Ellen's new dress. Sorrowfully her mother 
explains their indulgence of Ellen, who will soon have to face the 
fact that she is permanently crippled. 

At the conclusion of the story class discussion immediately centred 
upon Mona’s feelings of jealousy. The teacher recognized that the 
children could not consider constructive conclusions to the story 
until these feelings had been freely expressed. Claudette’s comments 
seemed to throw light on her problems as she herself saw them: 

‘Here the parents like the older girl but that’s not the way it really 
is—they always like the younger.’ 4 

‘Probably Mona couldn’t really do anything well. Parents can’t 
love a person they can’t be proud of.’ ; 

When the group turned to listing the incidents at home which 
cause conflict between children, Claudette had many to offer, ranging 
from ‘cleaning up your room and doing dishes’ to ‘going to visit 
mother's friends and getting reports from school." 

Several leaders in the group began to express deep sympathy for 
Ellen and her injury. They and other practical children began to con- 
struct solutions for the family. The possibility of borrowing a dress 
for Ellen, of holding a costume or *hard times" party so both girls 
could attend, or of Mona making a dress to show her affection for 
Ellen, were considered. Claudette, however, did not contribute to 
these solutions but continually reverted to expressions of jealousy 
and resentment. 

Here the teacher felt that use of the reaction story had helped her 
to understand Claudette, although Claudette was not yet able to 
develop insight into her own feelings. 


Summary 


The two children, Charlie and Claudette, illustrate several steps in the 
teacher's approach to the study of individual children. Because the 
teacher's primary responsibility is planning educational experiences for 
all the children in her class, she cannot fully study many children. She 
must, however, be sensitive to those symptomatic behaviours which 
reveal unusual needs in a few children. She must also develop skill in 

"In Shaftel, F. R., and Shaftel, G. A. 


resource book for the teachin 
of Educ., 1951. 


Creating the Democratic Personality (a 
g of American ideals). Stanford, Stanford Univ. School 
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several techniques of child study. She may select and use one or two 
techniques in further exploring the symptomatic behaviours of these 
unusual children. This study helps the teacher to determine whether 
conditions at school can be changed for the child’s improvement or 
whether the services of other specialists must be enlisted. 


TESTS and INVENTORIES * 


Group Intelligence Tests: 
California Test of Mental Maturity California Testing Bureau 
Detroit Primary Intelligence Test World Book Co. 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability Houghton-Mifilin Co. 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests Education Test Bureau 
Otis Group Intelligence Tests World Book Co. 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Tests World Book Co. 
Pintner General Ability Tests World Book Co. 
Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability World Book Co. 
Thurston Test of Primary Mental Abilities Science Research Assoc. 


Achievement Batteries: 
American School Achievement Tests 
California Achievement Tests 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Stanford Achievement Tests 


Group Personal and Social Adjustment Inventories: 
Baker Telling What I Do Public School Pub. Co. 
California Test of Personality California Testing Bureau 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behaviour 

Rating Schedules 
Mental Health Analysis 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment 


Public School Pub. Co. 
California Testing Bureau 
World Book Co. 

World Book Co. 

World Book Co. 


World Book Co. 
California Testing Bureau 
Association Press 
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IX 


THE TEACHER’S METHODS OF WORKING 
WITH INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 


HE teacher is confronted with thirty or forty children in the 

usual classroom. She sees these children primarily as parts of a 

group. Individual personalities emerge for her as the children 
contribute to the group or disrupt its functioning, and this developing 
perspective of the teacher makes her particularly sensitive to those 
children who are out of step with the crowd. 


THE TEACHER SEES CHILDREN AS PARTS OF A GROUP 


Because social behaviour is the most pronounced expression of the 
individual’s adjustment, this group perspective of the teacher assists her 
to identify children who need her help. She soon notes those children 
who are excessively eager for group approval and those who are reluc- 
tant to participate in group life. The child who is excluded by others 
from group activities and the one who is continually chosen for positions 
of importance claim her attention. . 

Because the major emphasis in the classroom is upon learning, the 
teacher observes readily those children who do not participate effectively 
in the work process. Inadequate skills or rejection of the materials and 
ideas on the part of an individual child disrupt the smooth functioning 
of the group. Such a child may show lack of interest or attention, rest- 
lessness, playfulness, discouragement, or other behaviours that prevent 
him from working effectively. The organization of the classroom is 
sometimes disrupted by children who do not adhere to group rules. A 
child’s continual reluctance to participate, his disturbance of others, his 
disregard for safety regulations and the like may slow down the progress 
of the group and the child’s own learning, and may interfere with the 
purposes of the others or those of the teacher. On the other hand, a 
child may try to adhere to what he considers the proper standards to 
such an extent that his efforts are paralysed in his attempt to reach 
perfection. 

The social structure of the group sometimes interferes with its func- 
tioning. Gangs, cliques, or pairs of children may be bound together 
because of common interests or the mutual support they give one 
another. The purposes of these small groups may be in opposition to 
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the purposes of the other children or the teacher and the teacher will 
experience difficulty in control and in planning learning situations in 
which various children will participate. 

^ The teacher herself may be the cause of certain problems. The 
dominating teacher may cause the withdrawing child to withdraw 
further from the group. The teacher who dislikes lower-class people may 
intimidate the lower-class children and thus cause them to be resistant 
to her or to the educational programme. The teacher with the colourless, 
drab personality may find her children restless or inattentive. 

Classroom methods and materials are sometimes the cause of prob- 
lems. An educational programme that is out of line with the interests 
or the abilities of the children will cause boredom or frustration. The 
programme which is too difficult for many children or lacks challenge v 
for others will bring about behaviour problems. 

Competition in the classroom often develops hostility in the children 
Who fail toward those who succeed. The child who gains approval from 
his parents and teacher by his ability to compete successfully and thus 
Teceive high marks may resort to unethical means to obtain such 
Buarantees of affection. Children who fail in a competitive classroom 
may develop compensating behaviours which disrupt the group. 
Clownishness, disturbance of others, or extreme dependence on the 
teacher can often be traced to unsuccessful competition. 

‚In the past teachers often attempted to maintain the smooth func- 
tioning of the group by dealing on a behaviour level with the children 
who did not fit the required pattern. Encouragement for the slow or 
timid pupils, reprimands and punishment for those who were recalci- 
trant, were the methods usually used to keep the children in line. 

Modern education has incorporated the findings of child development 
and psychology into classroom methods and the selection of materials. 

. e modern teacher adjusts her procedures to the varying character- 
Istics of the children in the classroom. She understands cotain prin ikisi 
of Psychology and of learning sufficiently to realize that a child cannot! ,/ 
be understood and evaluated in terms of the classroom alone, but me 
the total life of the child must be considered in her approach to behaviour 
br 

his does not mean that every minor di 
Study. Many simple problems em in every group that are temporary 
and insignificant in the life of the child. A. boy prods his neighbours or 


Pushes ahead of the others and does not take his turn; two little es 
monopolize the swing and do not give the others a chance; another 


Spills the paint and refuses to clean it up. 1 u 
In the des. (If such problems are persistent or recurring, 2. 
teacher may look to her methods of teaching, her own personality, or) * 
More deeply rooted problems in the children themselves as the cause. 
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Usually, however, such insignificant difficulties are due to minor upsets 
and can be managed by control techniques. 

The modern teacher is not indiscriminate or pragmatic in her use of 
control, but selects her techniques in relation to the maturity of the 
children and the purposes of democratic education. She utilizes the 
mistakes or the indiscretions of children as opportunities for learning. 
The teacher knows that her responsibility is to help children direct 
themselves according to democratic principles. ' 

Carol, the six-year-old who refuses to clean up the paint, is easily 
controlled by her teacher's disapproval because she wants her teacher's 
affection. The teacher knows that by showing disapproval for Carol’s 
unacceptable conduct and approval when she wipes up the floor, she is 
helping the six-year-old to develop appropriate standards of behaviour. 
If Carol does not respond to this simple control technique, the teacher 
will suspect that Carol’s refusal has deeper significance than a temporary 
upset. > 

When eleven-year-old Dick prods his neighbours and disrupts their 
work, his teacher realizes that her disapproval of him will probably not 
be an effective deterrent, because eleven-year-olds are more concerned 
about the responses of others of their age group than the approval of 
teachers. She realizes, also, that merely disapproving certain conduct 
will not help Dick understand the reason why he should not disturb his 
friends. The wise teacher will have helped the children develop rules 
governing their conduct in order that Dick as well as the others will 
understand why certain rules are necessary and will feel the impact of 
the group censure when anyone oversteps. The good teacher develops 
control measures that will assist children to see the natural consequences 
of their misbehaviour and will point to better solutions for their 
predicaments. 

In nearly every classroom there are certain youngsters who have 
recurring or persistent difficulties in spite of an adequate educational 
programme. The modern teacher knows that she must understand the 
motivation of these children before she can help them./The teacher has 
neither the time nor the training to make a complete psychological 
study of a child's total life, but she has certain techniques which she can 
use in her analysis of the problem which together with her background 
of general knowledge give her a basis for an intelligent assumption. 
ME teacher recognizes children with problems as they disrupt the 

unctioning of the group. The aggressive children who make excessive 

demands, fight, or interfere with the rights of others claim the teacher’s 

immediate attention because this behaviour is disruptive and annoying. 

The withdrawing youngsters who are reluctant to participate in group 

activities are often overlooked by the teacher whose major concern is 

a quiet and well-disciplined room, but they are readily recognized by 
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the modern teacher for whom democratic participation in group living is 
of paramount importance. Children who present scholastic difficulties 
are also readily identified because such children disturb the work pro- 
cess in the classroom) 

The children whose problems are discussed here and in Chapter IX 
might be classified according to the above three general complaints. 
Such a classification has little value in shedding light on the source of the 
difficulties or the methods used in handling them, but it does have a 
certain merit for purposes of seeing the children from the teacher’s 
point of view in relation to their adjustment in the group. Such a classi- 
fication by type of problem confronting the teacher would be: 


Aggressive Withdrawing Scholastic 
Behaviour Behaviour Difficulties 
Roy Ronnie Margarita 
Peter Polly Robert 
Jerome Claudette Larry 

Hal Paula Ross 

Mac Harvey Wilbur 
Mae Lou Wilma Kirby 

Joe Dale Glen 
Butch 

Guy 

Ernie 


o classify the children 


AF, on the other hand, an attempt is made t € 
the psychologist 


according to the primary source of their difficulties, 
might group the children in a very different way:, 


Disturbed Parent- Cultural Back- Learning 

Child Relationships ground Problems Problems 
Polly Peter Harvey 
Ronnie Guy Ross 
Claudette Margarita Hal 
Paula Jerome Kirby 
Joe Larry Roy 
Mac Robert Butch 
Wilma Wilbur Dale 
Ernie Glen 
Mae Lou 


But any method of classification—whet! 
culties, problems confronting the teacher, 
Ing the problem—is unsatisfactory, becaus 
Is complicated by many circumstance 

Single manifestation, a single cause, 
is helpful in thinking through possi 


her based on sources of diffi- 
or methods used in approach- 
eno child’s life is simple. Each 
s, and no child’s problem has a 
ora single solution. A classification ~ 
e causes and contributing factors 
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to the development of the problem, but the solutions grow out of the 
resources of the child, the family, the school, and the teacher. 
.. No attempt is made to present the cases in this and the next chapter 
according to any organization, partly because the problems are too 
complex in their manifestations and the diagnosis too fragmentary in 
many instances to fall into clearly defined categories. But classification 
of problems is helpful, if it assists in relating psychological theory to the 
analysis of the problem involved. Much of the psychological theory 
which is basic to the understanding of these children has been described 
in Chapters IV, VI, and VII. Here the cases are presented largely as the 
teacher might meet them, without reference to previous classifications. 
In the description of the cases presented in these two chapters not all 
test results are listed. This does not imply that they were not used; they 
were not mentioned unless the findings were diagnostically significant. 
The cases that follow are illustrative of problems that confront many 
schoolteachers. Certain of the problems were handled successfully by 
teachers. The success of teachers in working with these children seems 
to stem from their knowledge of human development and from the 
resources upon which they drew. Others were handled unsuccessfully, 
either because the problems were too serious to be solved by teachers 
alone or because the teachers were not prepared for their complexity. 


THE CHILD WHO IS UNABLE TO MEET THE DEMANDS 
OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
ROBERT 


Robert is nine years old and is in the third grade in school. His 
teacher finds him restless and uninterested in school work. He reads 
poorly, seldom finishes a task, and spends much of his time disturb- 
ing others. He is submissive in the presence of authority but shows 
little self-control or self-direction when he is on his own. 

Robert likes to watch the upper-grade boys play ball. He likes to 
run after a stray ball and pitch it back with force and accuracy. 
Robert can often be found watching the men and trucks repairing 
the road in front of the school. He dawdles on the way home to 
watch the building operatiens of a new housing project. 


The teacher’s visit to the home reveals that Robert is the son of an 
agricultural labourer and the oldest of four children. The father and 
mother have meagre education and work hard to maintain the neces- 
sities of life. The radio, television, and beer are their most frequent 
pleasures. There are no books or magazines, no cultural advantages in 
this home. Robert’s father expects him to help in the vegetable garden, 
to go a mile and a half to the store and carry home heavy loads of 
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groceries, and to assist with other jobs about the house. Robert’s 
mother expects him to look after the younger children and to set them 
an example of good conduct. Robert is irresponsible. He does not carry 
through with the tasks his father gives to him. He teases his younger 
sisters and brother, tells tales on them, and blames them for his own 
misbehaviour. Both mother and father spank Robert in an effort to 
have him live up to their demands. 

What can the teacher do? Robert’s limited intellectual abilities, lack 
of academic interests, and meagre cultural advantages are obvious. His 
relationships to his parents and to his sisters and brother appear to 
affect his attitudes toward himself and toward other children at school. 
The teacher realizes that any attempt to force Robert into an academic 
pattern would be unrewarding, that punishment for his restless and 
disturbing behaviour might gain temporary conformity to social stand- 
ards but would not help Robert to direct himself when authority is 
removed. She realizes also that the parents are limited in their ability 
to understand Robert and in their ability to provide for his needs. They 
are pressed by financial worries and their time and energy largely con- 
sumed by the physical requirements of living. To gain these parents 
full co-operation and increase their insight into Robert’s motivation 
would be a major task. mee 

Robert’s teacher decided on a course of action that resulted in im- 
provement. She capitalized on Robert’s interest in manual activities and 
his good co-ordination by encouragement and help in the construction 
ofan orange-crate market for the third-grade social studies unit. Robert 
was given the position of ball monitor for the class and was asked to 
assist in the teaching of games. The teacher chose stories for him to read 
that dealt with construction and manual activities and that were easy 
enough for him to read with pleasure. She eliminated competitive and 
comparative marking of daily papers in order that Robert’s meagre 
efforts would not be continually shown to his disadvantage. The teacher 
pointed with pride to Robert’s small accomplishments—how well he 
cleaned up the paints, how accurately he measured the door for the 
market, how straight he pitched a ball. | ; 

The teacher attempted to compensate ın some degree for the are 
neglect and harshness by giving Robert affection and approval. 
Occasional pat on the shoulder or an approving smile meant a grea 
deal to Robert. His teacher wanted to minimize the personal authority 
that had been the only means of keeping Robert under control. = 
helped the children develop their own rules for conduct. As Ro u 
participated in the making of rules, he understood. what they were for 
When he overstepped the rules he knew the basis of the group dis 


i it adult authority. 

approval. He was no longer trying to outwit à i E 

Robert's teacher believed that she could work with the parents if 
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only on a superficial level. She visited his home and brought with her 
samples of Robert’s work which showed progress. She told the parents 
about Robert’s interests, his muscular co-ordination, and related with 
enthusiasm his small evidences of growth. She believed that parental 
pride in Robert would strengthen the bonds of affection between 
Robert and his parents and minimize the tendency to compare Robert 
to his younger sisters, , 

The teacher also tried to explain what most nine-year-olds are like 
and to help the parents see that responsibility for younger children was 
too great a task. She suggested tasks that were appropriate and respon- 
sibilities that he might carry out. She suggested that the care of rabbits 
or chickens might give him an opportunity to use his ability in the con- 
struction of pens and that with the help of his father such an under- 
taking might help Robert and his father develop mutual understanding 
and respect. 

Robert's problems were not entirely solved by these methods. A com- 
plete study was never made. The parents could probably never achieve 
full understanding. Yet the teacher's background of information and the 
accuracy of her observation stood her in good stead, and Robert has 
shown more interest in School, has developed some responsibility for 
his behaviour, and is beginning to make a little progress in learning. 

Robert's need for love and affection was unfulfilled as he felt dis- 
placed by his younger sisters and brother. Robert's intellectual equip- 
ment was not equal to the usual school tasks, and his superior physical 
co-ordination and energy had no appropriate outlet. The demands of the 
parents were excessive and caused tension because Robert was unable 
to meet them. The teacher did not resolve the problem but she changed 
the conditions sufficiently for Robert to attain a better equilibrium. 


THE ANXIOUS CHILD 


A seventh-grade teacher was also confronted with a problem of inade- 
quate learning, complicated by timidity and withdrawing behaviour. 


CLAUDETTE 


Claudette was twelve and was able to obtain an LQ. of 115 on 
an intelligence test, and yet her achievement in school was below 
average. Claudette had especial difficulty with arithmetic. 

Claudette was slight in build, had too-curly dark hair, and teeth 
Set wide apart. Claudette was awkward and poorly co-ordinated and 
usually the last one chosen for games. 

Claudette was quiet and submissive and tried hard to please. She 
erased frequently and often crumpled her page saying, ‘That’s no 
good,’ Claudette often appeared nervous and bit her fingernails. 
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Information which the teacher was able to obtain from cumulative 
records, from brief talks with the mother, and from other teachers, 
revealed that Claudette’s mother was a beautiful woman with 
prematurely grey hair, who had graduated from an eastern college 
and was now prominent in social affairs. She played golf and rode 
horseback and took pride in these skills. Mrs. B. was obviously dis- 
appointed in Claudette’s development. She had provided for her 
child such advantages as beautiful clothes and dancing and piano 
lessons, but Claudette’s awkwardness and unusual appearance kept 
her from achieving the social graces her mother cherished. 

Claudette’s father enjoyed the younger daughter who was an 
athletic tomboyish child. The father took this child on fishing trips, 
bought her cowboy suits, and in other ways treated her as a son. 
This daughter’s social errors were thought clever and boyish by the 
parents. The full force of the parents’ social aspirations fell upon 
Claudette in the form of admonitions about manners, dress, school 
work, and the like. 


The teacher did not know the reason why this intelligent child could 
not live up to her potentialities and her parents’ expectations. The poor 
Co-ordination appeared to play a significant part in making her awk- 
ward; the mother may have rejected the child because of her peculiar 
appearance; demands may have always been just beyond her reach. 
Whatever the cause, the teacher now recognized a friendless, anxious 
child who was so unsure of herself that she feared to attack the simplest 
learning problems. 

The teacher believed that Claudette nee 
a sense of accomplishment would help her 
Tespect and perhaps more affection of her p 
lieved that making tasks easy, lowering classroo 
help, because Claudette was too intelligent to be misled by such subter- 
fuge. In activities in which Claudette participated with other children 
She usually appeared at a disadvantage, so the teacher with the principal 
planned for Claudette to assume certain office responsibilities during 
part of the day. This placed Claudette in a position where no com- 
petitive atmosphere prevailed and where she enjoyed the envy of her 
Classmates. 


The school secretary helped Claudette to 
to answer the telephone, and to run the mimeograph. These were new 


skills in which Claudette had no background of failure. No other 
children learned them at the same time and outstripped her in speed 
and agility. Claudette became relaxed in her office work and was able 


to appreciate her own progress in these tasks. r 
This renewed confidence helped Claudette to undertake other projects. 
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The teacher then decided that Claudette should be helped to appear 
to advantage among the other youngsters. Claudette was given special 
coaching each day in order that some aspect of her work would be on 
a high level. When the time came for Claudette to report a current 
event before the class, the teacher had assisted her to make a good 
selection and had discussed the important points with her. The presenta- 
tion showed that Claudette had understanding. The class was impressed, 
and Claudette was unaware that she had been assisted. The teacher 
found time each day to prepare Claudette for at least one advantageous 
appearance before her classmates. 

Claudette’s mother had frequently come to school to check her 
daughter’s progress and to ask for special drill work for Claudette to 
do at home. The teacher felt inadequate to counsel the mother regarding 
what she believed was a complicated relationship problem. She pro- 
ceeded on the belief that Mrs. B.’s pride had been hurt by her daughter's 
inadequate progress and asked the mother to visit the classroom at 
times when she had assisted Claudette to function to advantage. 
Claudette’s success in the office project was emphasized as important. 
The teacher urged Claudette to take home successful papers—those that 
had been done with help and perhaps redone several times before they 
were ready for her mother’s scrutiny. 

As Mrs. B. showed less anxiety, so did Claudette. As Claudette’s 
self-confidence grew, so did her courage. Claudette’s problems are not 
solved. The Precarious family relationships still exist. The awkward 


diagnosed and may well have been a slight motor damage which, if 
understood by her parents, might have elicited sympathy rather than 


Perhaps one of the teacher’s most baffling problems is development 
of interest where none appears to exist, motivation of a child who lacks 


WILBUR 


_ Wilbur, an eleven-year-old, was a thoroughly bored child in the 
sixth grade. He often disrupted the class with silly behaviour. He 
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tried to make the other children laugh at him by making faces and 
telling jokes. Wilbur showed little interest in school and appeared 
bored with all school activities. When he was not attempting to be 
funny, Wilbur often drew pictures or perhaps read a story. His 
school work was satisfactory but mediocre in spite of a high level 
of ability which was apparent from test scores. 

Wilbur's teacher was disturbed about him because he lowered the 
morale of the class by his lack of participation and interest in the 
group activities and because he was falling short of his good potenti- 
alities. She had tried to gain his co-operation and interest in various 
ways. She had placed him in positions of leadership in group games 
and on classroom committees. She had given him special research 
projects, Even poor marks on his report card left Wilbur 
untouched. 


The school which Wilbur attended was a small rural one in a farming 
community. The teacher first noticed that in contrast to the other 
children who either walked or came to school on the bus, Wilbur was 
brought to school in a station wagon. Meagre information regarding his 
family life and the fact that Wilbur’s parents had never come to school 
led this teacher to make further investigation. A visit to the home 
revealed that Wilbur’s father was the owner of a large and extremely 
Prosperous stock and hay farm. The father had inherited the farm and 
did no work on it himself, but maintained a farm manager and hired 
Mexican labour to do the farm work. Wilbur’s parents felt superior to 
their neighbours and frequently spent week-ends in the city or enter- 
tained their city friends in this country home. 3 : Y 

The teacher suspected that Wilbur also felt socially superior to his 
Classmates and that no incentive to achieve had ever moved him. The 


parents were financially secure and socially satisfied and so had not 


motivated Wilbur to achieve. The usual classroom technique of encour- 
agement, praise, the presentation of problems to be solved or even 
punishment left him untouched. He lacked interest and purpose in life. 
The problem was one of helping Wilbur to develop values and relate 


himself to the li t him. 
a eeks, attempting to discover any 


boys got into a fight 
orst of the battle was 


for the younger Mexican child 
and although Wilbur did not 1 
to develop a feeling of ne 
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under-privileged. This purpose became a wedge by which the teacher 
opened several new possibilities. 


THE CHILD WHO WITHDRAWS FROM THE GROUP 


The babyish, immature, dependent child does not fit into the group 
and is a source of concern to many primary-grade teachers. The causes 
of immaturity are varied, but in the child of normal physical develop- 
ment, and mentality, babyishness is often the result of overconcern, 
protection, and pampering on the part of parents. Ronnie, age seven, 
a second grader, is a case in point. His teacher described him as follows: 


RONNIE 


Ronnie does not take part in class or playground activities. He 
prefers to play with girls and has three favourites. Sometimes he 
plays house, but usually he holds the girls’ hands and just runs. He 
is afraid to use the playground equipment and will cry if put in the 
swing. In the classroom he just wanders around and shows no 
interest in paint, clay, stories, or reading and will not participate 
unless held to the task by the teacher. Ronnie often cries when he 
thinks he has failed. 


Ronnie was studied by the school counsellor. A Stanford-Binet test 
revealed an I.Q. of 118, although on three previous group tests Ronnie 
had scored 92, 78, and 80. These group-test scores reflected Ronnie’s 
weak attack on any task on which he must work independently. The 
counsellor reported that Ronnie responded well to an individual adult 
although he frequently had to be urged to continue. 

In a conference with the mother the teacher learned that Ronnie had 
had poliomyelitis when he was three years old and had spent eight 
months in the hospital. He had made a complete recovery but since that 
time had been under the continual care of the doctor, and his parents 
and twenty-year-old sister had been in constant fear lest accident or 
illness overtake Ronnie. He had been fed, dressed, and supervised to 
such an extent that he could do little for himself. 

The parents realized their oversolicitousness but were so fearful for 
their only son that they could not refrain from watching his every move 
and helping him whenever he was confronted with the slightest problem. 

The teacher and the counsellor both tried to help the parents 
understand the problem and revise their attitudes, but the seriousness 
of the situation did not impress them until the following incident 
occurred. For several days Ronnie arrived home from school in a per- 
spiring terror. A boy, he said, had threatened to kill him, had thrown 
rocks at him, and had tried to steal his lunch pail. Ronnie was obviously 
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in a state of panic. Ronnie’s father went to school to demand protection 
from this monster. Ronnie pointed out Alvin as the menace, a nervous 
little first-grade boy with glasses who was obviously feeling a small 
sense of power in being able to frighten a second grader. From that 
moment the teacher had the father’s full co-operation. 

Small responsibilities were planned for Ronnie both at home and at 
school which were carried through. Ronnie was given special help with 
game skills. His father helped him to catch a ball, to bat, to shoot 
marbles, to climb trees, and to swim. At the teacher’s suggestion other 
boys were included in family activities. A friend was invited to go to 
the store when the family went shopping or to lunch on Saturday or 
to an evening picnic. 

In a few weeks an improvement was noted in Ronnie’s relationships 
with other children. This increased interest in other children led Ronnie 
to participate in the social-studies activities. He helped to build a barn 
for the farm unit. Improvement in reading followed as Ronnie became 
interested in being a part of the group and being like his friends. 

When inquiry was made of the third-grade teacher the next year, she 
said, ‘I didn’t know Ronnie was ever considered a problem. He is a 
well-mannered, retiring little boy, but he works along with the others 


and he certainly has friends.’ 


POLLY 


Polly was the kind of child who is frequently overlooked in the 
classroom, She was seven and in the second grade. Polly minded her 
own business, did her work, followed directions, but was solemn and 
unfriendly. She never spoke unless she was spoken to and she played 
alone. At break Polly used the apparatus instead of joining in games. 
She would swing on the rings and use the turning bar until her hands 
were calloused. Polly was no trouble in the room except that the 
teacher felt that she did not enjoy herself. Polly had no friends, not 
because the other children did not like her but because she was SO 
unresponsive to their attentions. 

Intelligence tests revealed that Polly had better than average 
ability, LQ. 113. On the sociogram which the teacher made of the 
class, Polly was chosen by two children but she would not make any 
choices. She did not do any work spontaneously, she did not care 
to paint or draw. When urged she sang with the others but in a 
monotone and with no enthusiasm. Polly appeared like a mechanical 
child or one made out of putty. She did what she was told and did 


it well, but that was all. 


Polly was the youngest of three children. The oldest boy, Dick, was 
vious martiage. Dick was away at 


eighteen, the father’s son by a Po 
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college and came home only on holidays. Joel was nine. Joel had been 
a blue baby, and the doctors had not expected him to survive. He lived 
on from year to year but his health was precarious. Joel did not attend 
school but a visiting teacher came to the home. The mother spent most 
of her time caring for this boy, and the father as well as other relatives 
centred all their concern on Joel. Both mother and father read to Joel 
and showered him with toys. His rest, his meagre play, and his food 
were carefully supervised. If Joel got a slight cold or if a neighbour 
might have exposed him to measles, the parents were in a panic. — 

The teacher knew that Polly’s brother was ill, but she did not realize 
the seriousness of his illness or the concern of the parents until she 
visited the home. The mother’s response to an inquiry about Polly was, 
“Polly is fine, she has always been such a satisfactory child, so healthy 
and no trouble at all.’ Dick was at home when the teacher called and 
for the first time she saw Polly smile when Dick held her on his lap. 

The teacher did not know how neglected Polly felt, because Polly 
never showed through her painting or through words or behaviour that 
she was anything but stolid and unresponsive. The teacher asked 
whether the mother thought Polly might feel any lack of affection 
because of the necessary concern for Joel. After the teacher described 
Polly’s attitudes in school, both mother and teacher agreed to show 
Polly more affection, and the mother agreed to minimize her concern 
about Joel in Polly’s presence. 

In school the teacher made opportunities for Polly to sit next to her. 
She held Polly’s hand in games, inquired about her welfare, and in every 
way possible showed a very personal concern for her well-being. The 
teacher believed that even though the mother made an effort to give 
Polly the love that she needed it would not be enough and that a teacher 
might compensate in some degree for the neglect at home. 

Polly improved slowly; she played more frequently with other 
children, and occasionally she seemed to forget herself and have fun. 
The real improvement showed, however, when Polly told the teacher 
that her mother was to have a new baby. ‘It will really be my baby,’ 
she beamed. ‘PIL have to help take care of it, mother says, because she 
has to be so busy with Joel.’ The teacher felt she had given this mother 
insight. She did not know the depth of the damage that had been done 


but all outward signs indicated that Polly had found new security at 
home and at school. 


THE CHILD WHO IS DIFFERENT 


Children who are different often have difficulty in making normal 
social adjustments. This is usually because they feel they do not fit, that 
they are conspicuous and may not be wanted by others. Often this 
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feeling has some basis in fact although frequently the difference is 
magnified out of all proportion to its reality. Such was the case of 
Wilma. 


WILMA 


Wilma was a tall handsome girl. She had always been the largest 
girl in each successive grade which she attended. Now, at twelve, 
Wilma was taller than all the girls and all but one boy in the seventh 
grade. The teacher found her quiet, withdrawn, and unwilling to play 
games. The organization of a social dancing group of the seventh 
and eighth-grade classes brought about a crisis. Wilma appeared 
first to be uninterested. When Miss Hart, her teacher, encouraged 
Wilma to join, she developed a series of physical symptoms. A sore 
foot or a headache prevented her joining the group. Then Wilma was 
frequently absent from school, and her mother became alarmed 
about her health. Wilma was taken to the family doctor to determine 
the cause of the stomach pains which she complained about and of 
her low energy. 


Fortunately Wilma’s teacher was also tall, and she remembered some 
of the painful experiences of her youth. She visited Wilma’s home and 
discovered that the parents were aware that Wilma was self-conscious 
about her size but they had thought it a little silly. The entire family was 
large. The grandmother said, ‘My children are all tall, although Wilma 
is apparently going to be one of the tallest. I’ve always told Wilma there's - 
no disgrace in being tall, but a large girl has to be careful of her be- 
haviour. She can’t cavort around like a puppy and she can't try to be 
small like a little girl. A tall girl must have dignity. Wilma likes clothes 
that are unsuitable. I’ve tried to tell her that stripes and frills are not 
becoming. Now she wears blue jeans about after school. They empha- 
size her large hips and are certainly inappropriate on a large girl. Little 
girls look nice in such costumes, but a tall girl must be careful of what 
she wears and how she acts.’ ; | 

Miss Hart could see Wilma’s childhood as a period of admonitions, 


cautions, and comparisons. She understood many of the problems 


which size caused. The feminine ideal is small and petite. The desired 


masculine pattern is tall, strong, and protective. As a young girl, E 
teacher had always measured the desirability ofa man by his size. No 
torture had been greater than to have to go out with a man who was 
an inch or so shorter than she. To remember the exclamations of Tela- 
tives who had not seen her for some time still made her cringe. I do 
believe you will be as tall as your father,’ her aunt had said. “Pd hate 


to be as big as you are,’ said a petite but tactless cousin. The teacher also 


remembered when she was the last to be chosen for games because ‘she 
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can’t run very fast’ and when she had looked for new clothes and the 
salesgirls had said, ‘Sorry, but we don’t have your size.” z 

Miss Hart thought she knew what caused Wilma’s aches and pains, 
and after her discussion with the family she felt positive about it. Miss 
Hart told Wilma’s parents how she had felt about being tall. ‘It’s silly, 
I know. I enjoy being tall now, but at Wilma’s age I was unhappy about 
it Miss Hart described some of her childhood worries and suggested 
that both she and the parents help Wilma to develop interests in which 
height would be an advantage and refrain from criticism of any be- 
haviour or dress which was inappropriate for a girl of her proportions. 

At school Miss Hart persuaded the principal to change the social 
dancing to a Square-dancing group in which height would not be so 
obvious. She made arrangements with the domestic science teacher to 
have Wilma take an important part in the spring fashion show because 
‘all models are tall—tall girls wear clothes so well’. Miss Hart also 
arranged for Wilma to have positions of leadership both in the class- 
room and on the playground. But the most important thing that Miss 
Hart did was to talk to Wilma about her own childhood. Soon they eiu 
both laughing about the tactless comments of their friends. They foun 
they had many similar stories to share and it became fun to add new 
ones. They began listing the advantages of being tall and found that 
there were many neither had considered. Wilma had found a friend in 
Miss Hart and had learned that height could not prevent a girl from 
having fun unless that girl allowed self-pity to get the best of her. 

Not all children who are different have a teacher who is such an 
excellent example of adjustment to a physical difference. However, twa 
procedures are helpful in solving a problem of this type. First to cap! 
talize on the child’s positive qualities and find ways in which he can 
contribute to the group. The security which comes from belonging does 
much to minimize the feeling of difference that arises from a physica 
peculiarity. 

Second, the teacher can help the child to know others who have the 
same handicap. A tip-topper club for tall girls and boys, news er 
of the accomplishments of handicapped persons, a correspondence clu 
for invalid children, a luncheon club for diabetics—are all techniques 
for helping the child to see that he is not alone with his problem, that 
others have it and have adjusted to it., 


The gifted child 


The gifted child in the classroom always presents a challenge and 
sometimes a serious problem. High ability is a resource to be stimulated, 
preserved, and guided for society's enrichment. But it is not easy for a 
teacher to provide the guidance and curriculum necessary for such à 
child. Two cases illustrate problema n many teachers encounter. 


Figure 12 
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ROSS 

, Ross was recognized as a child of outstanding intellectual power 
in the first grade. He had already learned to read when he entered 
school although he had received no special teaching. *He just picked 
it up,’ said his mother, ‘through asking questions.’ In the first grade 
Ross read and enjoyed all the books that were available from the 
primers to the stories the teacher read to the class. Ross was stimu- 
lated and excited by each new experience and usually devised a 
systematic method for accomplishing any task. He arranged the 
library shelves, he listed the children’s names alphabetically with 
their addresses in order to send them Christmas cards, and he helped 
the nurse weigh and measure the children. 

Ross was a large, robust child and well co-ordinated. He was 
equally skilful in all activities. By the time Ross was in the third 
grade he had become a problem to his teacher. Ross was getting a 
bit smug over his superior ability, and the other children resented 
his easy success in every task he undertook. The pace of the class- 
room was too slow, and Ross was spending much of his time think- 
ing up tricks to amuse and annoy the others. 


The teachers and counsellor considered the following factors in 
planning for Ross: 


Ross's I.Q. as measured by several tests was between 140 and 150. 
His achievement in reading was at the eighth-grade level, while 
achievement in other skills was about fifth grade. He was large and 
well developed for his age and on the playground gravitated to the 
activities of older children. The other children admired and respected 
Ross and wanted him in their group, although they resented his 
smugness and teasing. Ross came from a home in which his parents 
were both wise and appreciative of their son’s ability. 


The problem that confronted the school was how to challenge Ross, 
how to help him develop his potentialities, and at the same time provide 
a social situation in which he could be accepted and exert the leadership 
that was rightfully his. In order to lead, one cannot be removed from 
those who follow. Identification with the problems of the group is 
requisite to prevent leadership from becoming domination. A sense 
of the needs of others and their welfare is necessary, lest the brilliant 
scientist develop only instruments of destruction or the brilliant political 
leader become drunk with his power and consider only his advantage. 

Ross was placed in the fifth grade in order that he might be with 
children of his size and development. The ten-year-olds gave him more 
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intellectual and physical challenge than the eights, although he soon 
surpassed them in most academic tasks. A 

The teacher followed several lines of planning for Ross. She gave him 
special projects in which he made a contribution to the work of the 
group in order that the others would be appreciative of his efforts. 
Research on the tribes of American Indians, the wild life of the Great 
Plains, early American weapons, and the like added greatly to the chil- 
dren’s study of pioneer life. . : 

Ross was asked to assist certain children with specific skills in which 
they needed help, to assist in planning a panel discussion, the class 
carnival, or a mothers’ tea. These activities gave him opportunity to 
work with others and to be appreciated for his good ideas and his leader- 
ship, and yet he learned to co-operate and not to dominate, to retain the 
respect of the children. , 

Ross was also encouraged to go ahead as rapidly as possible in several 
personal interests. He joined the sixth-grade science club and became 
an avid collector of rocks and minerals. On certain occasions when 
other grades were working on special projects, Ross was excused from 
routine work and allowed to join them. His reports to his class on the 
finger painting of the first grade or the amateur radio hour of the sixth 
were always of interest. 

The school counsellor encouraged the parents to provide Ross a 
balance of group activities and special interests. Ross joined a swim- 
ming club, but he also spent many hours alone reading or classifying his 
minerals or working with his chemistry set. 

Ross illustrates the generally superior child who is well adjusted but 
Whose contribution to society is largely determined by the delicate 
adaptations of the school. Ross and others like him should not be 
segregated in special classes for the gifted because they bring creativity 
and imagination to the average group. Under wise direction children 


like Ross develop the social insight and social responsibility that are 
essential to good leadership. 


HARVEY 


Harvey is also a gifted child, but he illustrates a different type of 
problem. Harvey was identified by his kindergarten teacher as an 
unusual and strange child. He seldom played with the children but 
would follow the teacher about often commenting on the time. ‘Will 
it be an hour and twenty-five minutes until orange juice time?’ 
“How many seconds are there in a day? and so on until the teacher 
was exasperated. Harvey never sang the kindergarten songs, but he 
picked out the tunes on the piano with one finger, Harvey learned 
to read well enough, but he was really fascinated by numbers. By 
the second grade Harvey could add two columns of figures simul- 
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taneously. At eight Harvey’s mother started his music lessons. He 
was fascinated with harmony and spent so many hours at the piano 
that his mother was distraught over his health and his lack of interest 
in boyish play. 

Harvey made only mediocre progress in school, showing little 
interest in reading, social studies, or play activities. Daydreaming 
and experimenting with numbers took up much of his time in the 
early grades, Later Harvey developed a series of interests which he 
pursued avidly. At one time he became preoccupied with maps and 
studied them so intently that he could reproduce from memory the 
maps of the major countries of the world. At another time he be- 
came fascinated with charts and graphs and made bar graphs and 
histograms on every conceivable subject. 

By the time Harvey was eleven he had been accelerated in grade 
placement and was working with the eighth-grade group. At this time 
he appeared entirely isolated from the rest of the group and uncon- 
cerned with their activities and interests. A Stanford-Binet test 
revealed an 1.Q. of more than 170. Harvey’s parents were bewildered 
and distressed with this strange and unsociable genius. An incident 
that year showed Harvey’s complete lack of identification with the 
rest of his group. His current interest had been the study of football 
formations. He had listed the tactics of every winning team since 
1912. The eighth-grade boys had a football team of which Harvey 
was not a part. Harvey presented the captain with his research and 
tried to explain its significance, but the boys were mainly interested 
in tackling each other and running with the ball. The science of the 
game eluded them, and Harvey's insistence that they try out his 
methods became annoying. One day on the playground the team 
forcibly ejected him and Harvey ran to the teacher in tears. “Protect 
me,’ he demanded. “You're paid to protect me from those stupid 
Pe E They can’t even understand logic when it is explained to 
them.’ 


It had become more and more obvious through the years that in spite 
of the school’s efforts Harvey felt little identification with his group. He 
was a lonely child, misunderstood by his parents, his colleagues, and 
even his teachers. His greatest pleasures were music and mathematics, 
and he found increasing satisfaction in these pursuits. He was in no 
Sense a leader; he lacked interest in the activities of others. The children 
thought him strange and had more awe of his intelligence than respect 


for his contributions. 


The public school could do little for Harvey. A special class for gifted 
children might have been a solution, had the school district been large 
enough to provide a sufficient number of highly talented youngsters. 
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This school, however, solved the problem in the following manner. 
The counsellor contacted the state university and described the problem 
to the dean. Two professors, one in physics and the other in music, 
agreed to help. They talked with Harvey and studied his records and 
then worked out a form of Correspondence course that was to be carried 
out by the classroom teacher and the music supervisor in his school. 
This allowed Harvey to maintain some contact with his age group and 
to participate in certain activities, but it channelled his extraordinary 
abilities into profitable and stimulating undertakings. 

Harvey will never be a leader in the sense that Ross will be and prob- 
ably will be always out of step with the crowd. But if he does not 
become embittered and frustrated, his magnificent mind may make dis- 
Coveries or compose symphonies that will change the world. 


The problem of mental deficiency 


Most of the larger school systems maintain special classes for mentally 
deficient children in which the educational programme is adapted to 
their needs for healthful living, social skills, manual activities, and the 
fundamental tools of learning. In many schools, however, and especially 
in rural districts, these special facilities are not available, and the class- 
room teacher must adapt her programme to the needs of the atypical 


Many mentally deficient children, under the guidance of a altiva, 
teacher, can find acceptance and a feeling of worthiness in a group O 
normal children. Glen was such a child. 


GLEN 


Glen was ten and in the fourth grade. Several individual tests of 
intelligence had established his 1.Q. beween 60 and 70. Glen was a 
happy child. He could read a few words and write his name, but that 
was the extent of his academic accomplishments. Glen's parents 
were of better than average ability, and they had been reluctant to 
accept the fact of Glen's deficiency. The usual efforts had been made 
in his behalf. Glen had been taken to many doctors and had been 


Glen had no special abilities to compensate 
deficiency. He could do no better with his hand 
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his mind. He enjoyed the other children, however, and liked to be 
included in their games, The teacher’s problem was one of providing 
simple developmental activities for Glen, but not those of a primary 
level. Pre-primers held no interest for him. Scrapbooks were a 
delight. He prepared several on the unit of work that the group were 
doing, and others on pets, community workers, and the like. The 
teacher wrote captions and simple stories about the pictures, and 
these comprised Glen’s reading material. 


The teacher’s major problem was to help Glen make a contribution 
to the group and to help them understand and appreciate him. This was 
done through many small responsibilities which Glen assumed, though 
often not without help and prodding. Glen watered the flowers in the 
window box, kept the paints in order, carried attendance slips to the 
office, and in many other ways made himself useful and important. The 
children recognized Glen’s contributions and limitations and were 
tolerant and helpful. The teacher needed only to point out once or twice 
that Glen was different and needed help to have the others rise to the 
Occasion. Glen was not entirely accepted as a friend—the children did 
p seek him out or include him in all activities; frequently they ignored 

im, 

Glen was the type of deficient child who can probably make a fair 
adjustment as an adult, if he is protected and supervised and if he is 
taught some special vocational skills as he grows older. The fact that 
Glen was learning to live with a normal group and they with him was 
the best possible preparation for his future. 

Not all mentally deficient children are by any means so easy to 
handle. For many, the best possible solution is the special class with 
not more than fifteen enrolled and with a teacher who is specifically 
trained to work with such children. Many problems develop from the 
attitudes of parents in much the same way as with normal children. In 
the case of defective children, parental rejection, overprotection, and 
excessive demands are even more frequent than with normal children. 
One of the school’s major contributions to the defective child is the 
help that the teacher and the school psychologist can give to the parents 
in the interpretation of the child’s problems and needs. m 

Glen’s teacher was particularly skilful in maintaining standards which 
would result in success rather than failure and encouraging Glen to 
Contribute in any way he could. The teacher recognized that Glen’s 
Progress, both academic and social, was dependent on moving him 
slowly from the point at which he was successful to the next step ın 
learning. Fourth-grade standards had no place in this approach, but it 
was apparent that Glen could learn although at a much slower rate than 
other children. Glen could be carried happily through the elementary 
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school by these methods and then could be directed into special 
vocational classes for handicapped children in high school. In this 
manner Glen might be able to finish high school. That is, he should be 
given suitable training by the high school until he reached sufficient 


maturity, probably at eighteen or nineteen, to obtain a position requiring 
simple skills. 


AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOUR—A MAJOR PROBLEM OF OUR TIME 


The control of aggression is a major problem in our society. Evi- 
dences of hostility and aggressive feeling can be seen in crime reports, 
the daily newspapers, and the attitudes of people everywhere. One auto- 
mobile driver cuts in ahead of another; the mother doing the family 
shopping slaps her tired child who is begging for release from the expe- 
dition; the housewife Tepeats malicious gossip about her neighbours, 
small boys find their greatest joy in simulated gun fights, while their 
parents swell the enthusiastic audiences at gangster pictures and boxing 
matches. Why do people enjoy watching and reading about aggressive 
behaviour? Why do so many behave in a hostile manner themselves? 
Every teacher is confronted with the problem of handling aggression 

in the classroom. The teacher must try to distinguish between the 
aggression that stems from sheer exuberance, curiosity, imitation, and 
determined purpose and the aggression that springs from hostility and 
carries malice. The first type of aggression can be handled readily by 
giving the child scope for his energy, space to work and play, and chal- 
lenging and interesting activities. The second type of aggression requires 
more careful analysis of cause, opportunity for emotional release of 
tensions, reduction of energy, and, in many cases, actual therapy (see 
Chapter VI). ; 

The aggressive child claims the attention of the teacher because he is 
a disrupting force in the classroom, but his behaviour tells the story 
that something is wrong. His behaviour is an outward evidence of inner 
trouble. Although the aggressive child is disturbing in the classroom, 
yet his behaviour tells a story which the teacher can understand, if she 
observes. The withdrawn child shows little tangible evidence of his inner 
Struggles, is less disrupting to the group, but because his behaviour is 
less revealing of his problem, his difficulties are less readily resolved. 


ERNIE 


Ernie told a story by his behaviour. Ernie was ten when he first 
caused serious trouble. His father had given him an air-gun for 
Christmas. Ernie had gone about his neighbourhood systematically 
shooting the globes from all the street lights. This was Ernie’s first 
encounter with the police but not his last. Ernie seemed continu 
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in trouble. He did not intend to be ‘bad,’ he said, but somehow he 
got himself into one predicament after another. Ernie’s behaviour at 
school was along the same pattern. A list of complaints was recorded 
against him. He had thrown a stone through a school window, 
pushed a child from the slide, had been impudent to the teacher, 
pushed and fought on the school bus. At home Ernie continually 
fought with his sisters. And yet Ernie had good qualities too. He 
had a good sense of humour, and one day he was observed helping 
a small girl with crutches to get off the bus. What was Ernie trying to 
say? Obviously that he did not like the way life was going for him. 
He wanted to take his revenge on a world that did not please him. 
Punishment did not help but seemed to increase his aggression. 

There appeared to be reasons for Ernie’s aggression. His father 
was harsh, dominating, and uncompanionable, his mother was 
pettish and whiny, his sisters appeared to get the lion’s share of his 
parents’ favour and attention. School was hard for Ernie; he wanted 
to be the first chosen, to get ahead of the others, but things never 
seemed to work out that way. As he annoyed the others, they rejected 
him or paid him back in kind. As he disrupted the class, he was 
punished by the teacher. The bus driver, the janitor, and the principal 
all had cause for complaint, and Ernie was punished frequently. 
Ernie was punished at home, too, but it only served to increase his 
antagonism. His occasional contacts with the police seemed to 
control him temporarily but made no appreciable difference in his 
attitudes. 


Ernie felt that the whole world was against him, and it was. Ernie 
was an unloving and an unloved child. He was a nuisance to everyone. 
The school did little for Ernie. When he was fourteen he spent most of 
his summer vacation at the neighbourhood pool. The life guard, who 
was the high-school swimming coach during the school year, became 
interested in the boy. He taught Ernie to dive and to improve his stroke. 
He never scolded or punished Ernie for his outrageous behaviour in the 
Pool but encouraged him to improve his swimming form. 

By the end of the summer Ernie was an excellent swimmer, but more 
than that, the coach had become a model in his life. Ernie had grown 
to identify with this man who encouraged but did not reject or punish. 
Ernie began to accept his values and his patterns of behaviour. The 
next year Ernie was on the swimming team at high school, and his 
general behaviour had distinctly improved. His problems were not 
Solved. No changes had been made at home, except that the change in 
his own behaviour made him more acceptable, and thus the world was 
more acceptant of him. 

Ernie’s case illustrates important principles in the control of 
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aggression. Even though the basic conditions of life cannot be changed, 
the acceptance of aggressive behaviour without retribution and the pro- 
vision for emotional release through the redirection of energy into legi- 
timate channels are helpful. If the child can identify with an adult, he 
will tend to take on the values that the adult holds rather than those 
set forth in movies and comic books. The problem of the adult becomes 
one of helping the child to identify with him through acceptance and 
warmth of attitude. To do this the adult must have insight into causes of 
aggression, must be mature enough not to be threatened by the child S 
aggressive acts, and must be the kind of a person whom the child might 
wish to emulate, : 

The story of Roy is the story of a boy without malice but whose drives 
and interests were always in conflict with the school. 


ROY 


When Roy was in the fifth grade his teacher described him in the 
following manner: ‘For the past two years Roy has been a problem 
in the playground and in the room: He bullies others and is not 
liked by the children. He wants to run things his way and is unco- 
operative. He is often defiant and disobedient. He fights on the play- 
ground and would just as soon hit a girl as a boy.’ 

A study of Roy made by the school counsellor revealed that he 
had average intelligence but that he was particularly weak in abstract 
reasoning and number concepts. He was at that time reading about 
a year below his grade level and was totally confused by arithmetic. 
Roy had been retained in the lower grades and was now twelve, the 
oldest and the largest boy in the class. 


Roy’s aggressiveness appeared to arise from the fact that he was 
physically large and vigorous and interested in the practical and active 
affairs of life. Roy’s parents wanted him to succeed in school but in 
reality gave him encouragement only in farm work. Roy’s retention in 
the primary grades made him older and larger than others of his group 
and developed in him antagonism toward the younger and academically 
competent children. h 

Roy responded poorly to special help. His teacher said, *Unless I sit 


with Roy and help him with every problem, he will not try. He takes 
work home if I insist but does not do it. He never asks for help.’ 
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Then we have English. I don’t like English. Then Mr. Wendell teaches 
us music and I don’t like it. Sometimes we have science. That’s the 
best subject in school. When eleven o'clock comes we have physical 
education. I like to play baseball.’ 

Similar stories gave Roy’s teacher clues as to his interests and 
difficulties. By the end of the term Roy had become interested in the 
Scientific aspects of aviation. He had written several letters to aviation 
ieee for information. When he wrote about school life again 

e said: 

‘I don't like English but I think it's necessary in life and I try to do it 
as well as possible. Our team is ahead in baseball. Benny is the best 
Player. I like Benny.’ 1 ; 

At the end of the year Roy's teacher commented, ‘Roy is much im- 
proved. He seems to be becoming a good athlete and a good sport. He 
might be a scientist some day.’ 

The next year Roy's seventh-grade teacher stated, *Roy has developed 
a liking for reading which he never had before. I have suggested dog and 
horse Stories which have brought an enthusiastic response from him. 
Roy is in the football team this year.’ 4 

„During his eighth grade Roy wrote an interesting account of his home 
life on his father's farm. He said, ‘I get up at four-thirty or sometimes 
five o'clock, I go to the milking house and set up the milking machines. 
At Seven-thirty I am finished milking and I start washing the machines. 
At fifteen minutes after eight I am through with the barn chores. Then 
Teat breakfast, get the car out and my father takes me to school. After 
School I drive the truck over to the haystack, put some hay in the trailer 
and drive to where the milk cows are. In the evening I milk again. 
When Tam through I curry my Angus calves. I feed them according to 
a scientific plan and they are growing very fast.’ y 

At the end of the eighth grade the report on Roy was good. His 
teacher summarized as follows. “Roy is still weak in arithmetic but he 
tries. He enjoys reading although his English is below average. Roy 
did not like Constitution this year but finally agreed that it was some- 
thing people should understand so he went to work. Roy’s best contri- 

ution was in science and athletics. Roy seems to have a strong sense of 
justice and responsibility. When he is convinced that it is right for him 
to do something he drives ahead like a steam engine. He is a bit ruthless 
when things or people get in his way, but I believe Roy will succeed in 
Scientific farming if he is understood and well directed. 

The next year Roy’s parents left the farm and moved to 
Roy’s father opened a clothing store. A report was receive 
large high school. : 

*Roy was with us one term. He was absent without excuse twenty- 
two days of that time and failed in every subject.’ 
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Roy’s story is that of a boy with a strong sense of responsibility and 
determination. His goals were not always in line with the accepted 
school pattern. Demands made by others which he did not accept de- 
veloped resistance and aggression. Roy’s problem was largely school 
centred. He was well adjusted to home life on the farm. Although no . 
further information was received regarding Roy, it seems likely that he 
may make a fair adjustment to the independent life of a farmer if he has 
that opportunity. The high school, however, failed to continue the pro- 
gress that the elementary school had made. Further development of 
Roy's scientific interests, continued help in social adjustment, broadened 
reading interests, and improvement in mathematics would have in- 
creased Roy's chances of success. Roy's aggression and drive needed 
channelling. No practical obstacles were too great for Roy, but academic 
work which did not appear to have a direct relation to his daily living 
was rejected. The elementary school had made progress in channelling 
Roy's aggression and helping him develop a sense of responsibility 
regarding the work he did not like. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVING PROPERTY RIGHTS 
HAL 

Hal, a first grader of six years, knew that his teacher kept the 
moncy that was collected each week for the children's milk in the 
top drawer of her desk. One day when the children went outside for 
recess, Hal lingered in the room. When the teacher returned to the 
room with the children, she did not immediately discover any loss, 
but later in the day she noted that 25 cents was missing from the 
milk account. The teacher did not know that Hal had taken the 
money, but other teachers reported that Hal had bought several 
candy bars at noon. All evidence pointed to Hal as the culprit. 


The teacher considered several possible courses of action that are 
frequently used in such cases. She could present Hal with the circum- 
stantial evidence and attempt to obtain a confession. She rejected this 
approach because she knew that it would be humiliating to Hal and 
would develop in him feelings. of guilt. She knew also that Hal would 
probably attempt to protect himself with lies and rationalizations before 
the confession could be extracted, thus incriminating himself still 
further. His teacher thought seriously of reporting the incident to Hal's 
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only a meagre living. Severe punishment she knew would result from 
a disclosure of Hal’s wrongdoing. 

In view of the fact that the present incident was not a persistent 
pattern, the teacher decided to handle the problem herself. She knew 
that Hal undoubtedly understood that he had taken something to which 
he had no right. But she also knew that the firmness with which children, 
as well as adults, adhere to moral principles is often directly related to 
the strength of the temptation and their needs and that most well- 
adjusted adults have been involved in minor stealing episodes in their / 
childhood. This teacher recognized that stealing may be a symptom of 
a deep emotional problem, but she believed that this was not the case 
with Hal since he showed no other evidences of maladjustment. 

After further checking of the evidence and when the teacher felt sure 
that there could be no doubt that Hal was the person who had taken 
the money, she talked with the boy. The teacher told Hal that she knew 
he had taken the money, that the loss of the money would deprive his 
friends of their milk unless it were replaced. She also explained that 
many children made mistakes but as they grew older they made them 
less frequently. She planned with Hal ways in which he could earn the 
Money in order to replace it in the fund. The teacher made Hal under- 
stand clearly that taking things which did not belong to him was dis- 
approved and immature conduct, but at the same time she assured him 
that he was not the only one who had succumbed to temptation and 
that opportunities could be arranged for him to make restitution. 

Hal did not lose face with his classmates through this experience. He 


Probably felt some shame and guilt, but the teacher’s confidence in him 


and her willingness to help preserved their good relationship. Through 
had a responsibility 


this experience the teacher learned also that she 
to keep temptation away from children who were not yet strong enough 
to withstand the impulse to take something that would give them 
pleasure. Money, she learned, should be locked in the drawer. 2 

Stealing in a young child may be an early indication of a deep-rooted 
Problem, but it is so frequent among young children that it is usually 
Considered merely a problem in learning to grow up. The unmet needs 
of the child for material pleasures and for interesting activities as well 
as the strength of the temptation are factors in stealing. Temporary 
emotional upsets in which the child may feel unloved or unwanted also 
may be factors in a stealing episode. The sense of property rights is not 
an inherent virtue but must be learned at home and at school. Parents 
who are lax themselves in their consideration for other people’s property 
inculcate these ideas in their children. Parents who are severe and 
moralistic in their attitudes toward ownership and property provide a 
weapon for children to use against them and against others whom they 
believe to be hostile. 
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Stealing is so frequent among young children that every teacher is Y 
confronted with the problem at some time. Most teachers have found 
that, with the exception of complicated emotional conditions, stealing 
should be dealt with as a learning problem—that is, young children 
who steal should not be treated as potential criminals’ but should be 
helped to see the logical consequences of their behaviour, be assisted to 


make restitution without humiliation, and be helped to meet their needs 
in a socially approved manner. 


MAC 


Mac is a boy whose stealing was a symptom of a complicated 
emotional problem and with whom the school authorities were un- 
successful despite their good intentions and their many efforts in his 
behalf. 

Mac was thirteen and in the seventh grade when the seriousness 
of his problem came to the attention of the school authorities. The 
episode that brought Mac to the focus of attention occurred after 
a baseball game. Mac was tried out for the team but did not make it. 
Mac left the athletic field in a sullen mood in spite of the coach E 
efforts to cheer him up and reminders of good sportsmanship and 
fair play. On the way out of the schoolyard, Mac stopped at the 
bicycle rack. He took out his knife and slashed several tyres, then 
unfastened several tool kits and bicycle headlights which he threw 
into a vacant lot on his way home. Mac started to school the next 
morning, but did not reach the classroom. After three days of 


truancy, Mac was picked up by the attendance officer in a cheap 
movie on Main Street. 


This behaviour was not caused merely by Mac’s failure to make the 
team. The failure precipitated a chain of behaviour that had been 
observable in lesser degrees for many years. Several tests of personality - 
had shown low scores in self and social adjustment. In a recent socio- 
gram made of his classroom, Mac had been chosen only once as a 
friend and then as third choice by a poorly adjusted boy. Mac showed 
little interest in school work, and his daily achievement was poor 
although his I.Q. was average on the several group tests given. 

The school records showed that when Mac was nine he had stolen 
toys from a 10-cent store and when he was ten he had taken an older 
boy’s leather jacket. Mac was not a popular bo 
friendless and depressed most of the time. Perha 
tion of the teachers because he was usuall i 
operative. Mac was dirty and unkempt in appearance 
thirteen the girls particularly gave him a wide berth, 

Mac lived with his father and i grandmother, The father picked 
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up odd jobs when he was sober enough to work. The grandmother did 
baby sitting in the neighbourhood. The family had received county 
relief for years. Mac did not remember his mother. 

As the result of the stealing and truancy episode, the school people 
became thoroughly alarmed over Mac’s condition. The inadequacies in 
Mac’s social and emotional life were apparent after some investigation 
and consideration of the records. Mac was given a job in the cafeteria 
to assist him to earn his lunch and money to replace the tools. The 
coach worked with him after school to improve his game skills. The 
school counsellor tried to be a friend to Mac and talk over his problems. 
For a while the situation improved; Mac seemed to enjoy the attention 
he was getting and made one or two friends. After three months Mac 
had an argument with a boy in the cafeteria over where a certain pan 
was kept. The incident was trivial, but Mac stormed out and refused to 
finish his work. He was again truant and this time was picked up by 
juvenile authorities when he attempted to steal a tyre from a car. 

Mac’s emotional disturbance was too deep, his hostilities too great, 
and the support of the home too meagre for the school’s efforts to be 
effective. Mac needed a careful diagnosis of the emotional turmoil 
which precipitated his antisocial behaviour, and he needed help in 
reorienting himself to life in such a way that he would regain his trust 
in people and his confidence in himself. ; \ 

Whether the school could have helped Mac in his earlier years 15 — 
problematical. Certainly there was greater opportunity at seven than at v 
thirteen for the school to compensate for the inadequacies at home and 
to help Mac with his emotional problems. However, it seems likely that 
even at seven as at thirteen, psychological diagnosis and therapy as well 
as profound changes in his home and school life were the only pro- 
cedures that held hope for Mac’s improvement. 
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THE TEACHER'S APPROACH TO FREQUENT 
PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


ERTAIN problems in every school occur with fairly predictable 
frequency. ‘What shall I do about cheating or fighting or sex 
problems? teachers often ask. Certain generalizations as to 
causes and treatment are helpful in leading the teacher to a tentative 
hypothesis, but no ready-made answer is applicable to any one child. 
Each child has travelled his own path and must be helped to find his 
own way. No blanket theories of cause or remedy will solve the prob- 
lem of all children who present the same behaviour symptoms. 
However, the fact that certain problems occur over and over leads 
to the consideration of the possibility of contributing factors in the 
culture or in the organization of the school. Do certain current school 
practices undermine the integrity of children? Are cultural conflicts apt 
to cause certain kinds of behaviour? Several problems are presented as 


illustrative of the more frequent difficulties of children and certain 
contributing factors, 


THE PROBLEM OF CHEATING 


problem in many classrooms. Cheating is not 


of character but is largely a learned behaviour. 
It is a response to conditions in which the individual is unable or un- 


bill; the housewife accepts overpayment o 
cheats in a test but is meticu- 
lously loyal to his friends. 


Cheating in examinations is frequent among children and even 
among older students who are honest in other situations, A panel group 
of high-school students explained it this Way to an evening parent 
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meeting on youth problems. ‘My dad expects me to get good grades. 
I can’t use the car or go to the movies if I don’t get B’s.’ Another boy 
said, “You have to get B’s to get into athletics in this school.’ And a girl 
explained, ‘My mother wants me to go to her college. You just have to 
get good grades to go there.’ Several students told of the more-or-less 
prevalent practice of changing marks on the home reports. Others told 
of several highly imaginative methods of cribbing in tests. In this 
adolescent culture cheating had become a fairly respectable game to 
outwit parents and teachers whose demands were difficult to meet. 

These youngsters were not inherently dishonest but their integrity was 
being undermined by the system of competitive marking and the atti- 
tudes of parents. The rewards for success were too high and the punish- 
ments for failure too great for them to withstand. They had come to 
accept cheating as a tolerable method of getting along, and those who 
cheated did not lose face with the others. They were learning that this 
was a way of living that guaranteed satisfactory results, if one were 
clever enough to master the techniques. 

No doubt exists that parental or other adult demonstrations of 
cheating as a way of meeting problems were operative in setting a 
pattern for such behaviour. On the other hand there can be little 
question that the system of school marking was a basic factor in the 
development of this cheating. Many modern schools are eliminating 
competitive marking as an evaluation system and substituting more 
descriptive and diagnostic methods that help both child and parent to 
understand inadequacies and mistakes in learning and point to needs 
for improvement. Motivation which is intrinsic, which encourages the 
child to want to learn, obviates the desire to cheat in order to obtain 
an unearned reward. 

The development of integrity is an important part of a healthy per- 
sonality. The child who learns to accept himself and to find his place 
in the world in accordance with his real characteristics finds greater 
happiness and is usually better adjusted than the child who obtains his 
place through subterfuge. A child learns to accept himself when he is 
loved and respected for what he is and not urged to do more than he 
can or wants to do. He is motivated to do his best when his task is 
interesting and when he sees the relationship of his efforts to the goal 
he holds for himself rather than the goal superimposed by parents and 
teachers. The constant straining for academic achievement which is 
characteristic of middle-class culture probably does much to develop 
unethical means to attain this achievement. 


GUY 


Guy, a sixteen-year-old boy on the youth panel, put it this 
way. ‘My father wants me to go to college, to go into business 
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administration or law. I’m not sure I want to. I like to fool around 
with cars and to build up engines. I like to play around with the 
fellows and have a date once in a while. I don’t see the sense ina 
lot of stuff we study in school. It isn’t so hard but it isn’t interesting 
either. I want to please my father and I know a fellow has to go to 
college to get anywhere these days. A lot of kids cheat in exams. 


I suppose it isn't right but if you don’t do it and others do, every- 
one else gets ahead of you.’ 


Guy’s predicament is not unusual. He had ability but had developed 
no real purpose in life. He was confused as to his role in life and conse- 
quently unable to direct his efforts in any organized manner. He had not 
accepted the goals of his parents or of his teachers, although he wished 
to please them, and he conceded that scholastic achievement was 
necessary to maintain his social position. Guy expressed the common 
confusions of adolescents. He also indicated a need for better counselling 
service by the school to help him appraise his abilities and define his 
interests. Guy also expressed a criticism of a system of extrinsic rewards 


and punishments that led to the acceptance of unethical conduct as a 
part of the adolescent culture. 


SEX PROBLEMS AS A REFLECTION OF BOTH EDUCATIONAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


Problems related to sex are usually difficult if not impossible for the 
teacher alone to solve because of the attitudes of parents and the public 
regarding sexual matters and because the problems themselves are often 
deeply rooted in the emotions of the child. The following cases of Paula 
and Joe illustrate the type of problem with which the teachers may be 
successful and the one with which the school is not equipped to deal. 


PAULA 


Paula is an only child of five and attends kindergarten. The 
teacher has noticed that she frequently follows the little boys to the 
toilet to watch them urinate. She has occasionally been found in a 
secluded corner of the school grounds playing ‘look and show’ with 
another child. The parents also have observed similar behaviour in 


the neighbourhood which they reluctantly admitted in a conference 
with the kindergarten teacher. 


The teacher approached this problem on the basis of her general 


knowledge of child development. She knew that young children are 
curious about body functions and that if their Curiosity is not satisfied 


it will persist. She also Tecognized that Paula was an only child of 
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Conventional and modest parents who would provide little opportunity 
for Paula to satisfy her normal curiosity. In addition the teacher believed 
that Paula was treated as a small adult and that few opportunities 
existed in this home for Paula to develop interests and activities that 
claimed her time and attention. 

The teacher proceeded in the following manner. First, she planned 
experiences for the entire kindergarten group which would give them 
knowledge of physiology and body functions. One child had a new 
baby brother, so she arranged to take the children to this home to 
observe his morning bath. She obtained a pair of white mice and soon 
the children were fascinated by a litter of baby mice. 

Second, the teacher urged the parents to join a parent education class 
that would consider the developmental problems of children. She pro- 
vided the mother with books and articles on child development and 
sex education. 

Third, the teacher suggested to the parents that Paula needed more 
childish interests, pets, play equipment, games, stories, and most of all 
their interest and participation in her activities. The teacher, also, gave 
more time and attention to Paula’s activities. She saw that Paula was 
always included in games; she showed more enthusiasm for Paula’s 
painting and clay work. 

And, lastly, the teacher unobtrusively increased her supervision of 
Paula in order that she would not have the opportunity to become pre- 
occupied with sex play. She suggested to the parents also that they 
supervise Paula more carefully, not by watching and admonitions but 
by filling her life with interesting and wholesome activities. 

This programme was successful with Paula as it is with most young 
children who have developed an interest in sex that stems from similar 
circumstances. Paula soon had her curiosity satisfied and was so busy 
with normal childhood activities that her interest and attention were 
directed into more constructive channels. 

Joe illustrates a more complicated problem. 


JOE 


Joe was twelve and had been repeatedly reported for attempting 
to undress and handle small boys and girls on the way home from 
school. Joe wrote obscene notes to other children and wrote the 
usual four-letter words on the toilet walls. 

Joe lived in a foster home. He did not know his father. His mother 
had married several times and had two other children by different 
fathers. The mother was working at the time as a waitress in a nearby 
town and planning a new marriage. Joe was devoted to his mother 
and talked to the teacher about going to see her. He was obviously 
resentful of his two younger half brothers who lived with his mother. 
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His response to such questions as ‘What would you wish more than 
anything else in the world?’ or ‘What would you do if you had a 
million dollars? always involved his mother. He would buy a motor- 
cycle so he could go to see her. He would build a house for himself 
and his mother where his brothers could not find them. 


No scolding, punishment, threats, or sex education improved Joe’s 
behaviour. Under close supervision he became restless and could not 
concentrate on his work. The teacher talked with Joe and tried to show 
her interest and sympathy for him. The principal attempted to show 
Joe the consequences of his behaviour and to get him interested in more 
wholesome activities. The foster mother recognized Joe’s need for 
affection and gave him all she could. The school people were operating 
on an educational level; they had neither the training nor the facilities 
for the diagnosis and therapy Joe needed. And the school recognized the 
futility of its efforts in Joe’s behalf and that his emotional problems 
were only partially revealed and too complex for teachers to solve. 

The pressure of the community finally forced the probation depart- 
ment to place Joe in an institution for unstable boys. It is not known 
whether he ever received the psychiatric analysis and therapy that would 
have helped him to untangle the emotional strands of his life. 

Sex problems are difficult for teachers to handle because of the shame, 
guilt, and disturbance that many adults bring to these problems. Yet 
every teacher is confronted with children who need help and guidance 
in this important area of living. Children in our society find themselves 
in an unusual predicament in regard to sex. It is generally expected that 
they behave like little puritans but on all fronts they are bombarded by 
motion pictures, commercial advertising, popular songs, radio broad- 
casts, magazine stories, and news accounts of the excitements and 
pleasures of sex. Scientific information is reluctantly and carefully doled 
out to children by parents and teachers, while their curiosities and 
appetites are whetted continually from other sources. 

Teachers are often baffled to know how to approach the sex problems 
of children because of their own emotional disturbances in this area 
and because parents are unsure of what their children should know and 
how it should be told to them. Sex play of young children, masturba- 
tion, obscene writing and drawing, sex jokes, and preoccupation with 
sex are all evidences of need for guidance in this area. Although many 
sex problems are deeply rooted in children’s emotional relationships 
and need the services of experts to resolve, the teacher can do a great 
deal to alleviate problems of lesser severi ty. The teacher’s attitude toward 
sex, her willingness to be forthright in answers to questions, her famili- 
arity with the literature in this field provide a background for dealing 
with such problems in an objective manner. 
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FIGHTING AS A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE CULTURE 


Conflicts in the standards of the home and the school are confusing 
to children and often cause emotional predicaments. A frequent source 
of confusion is the variation in home and school attitudes toward 
fighting. Many parents, especially fathers, believe that their sons must 
learn how to defend themselves. ‘Put up your fists,’ says the father as 
he playfully punches his three-year-old in the stomach. ‘Hit him back,’ 
he commands his five-year-old when sonny comes crying into the house 
with a tale of the neighbour’s boy pushing him. Many parents believe 
that their son’s manhood is not assured until he has been victorious in 
a good fist fight. To start a fight is unsportsmanlike, but not to finish 
One that is started shows a streak of yellow that few red-blooded fathers 
are able to endure. 

The school on the other hand does not encourage fighting no matter 
who starts it. Physical violence is frowned upon as a method of solving 
Conflicts. One of the primary aims of modern education is to help 
children find rational and humanitarian solutions to their disagreements 
and to consider the rights of others. Adults are protected by law from 
Violence and have recourse to the courts in case of physical attack. 
Educators believe that children must learn these civilized ways of 
Settling their difficulties if the peace is to be preserved in school and if 
children are to grow into law-abiding and peace-loving citizens. 


PETER 


Nine-year-old Peter was caught in such a predicament. He had a 
Continual chip on his shoulder and seemed always to be itching for 
a fight. One day after school the principal saw a crowd of children 
gathered about what appeared to be a cloud of dust. When he 
investigated he found Peter pummelling another boy and the crowd 
fascinated by the brutal exhibition. The boys were separated, and 
when Peter was questioned his explanation was, ‘My father says 
When someone hits you, you've got to hit him back.’ 


The school is always confronted with the problem of moving children 
ahead of their parents. Progress takes place by the increased competency 
E Knowledge of the younger generation over the older. But such a 
msi divergence in the views of the school and the home results in 
Er iren for children. How can the principal help Peter to gain better 
faa for solving his difficulties without jeopardizing the important 
aves en m aen To undermine the father's prestige in his son's 
E ould be poor mental hygiene if it could be done. To have a 

Mierent set of rules for home and school is too difficult for a nine-year- 
Old to manage under the stress of anger. 
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Clearly a change in the father’s point of view is the best solution of 
this problem. If the school were able to convince Peter in opposition 
to his father that fighting was not a prerequisite of manliness and that 
there were more civilized and democratic methods of solving conflicts, 
Peter’s attitude toward his father would change profoundly. Peter would 
seriously question his father’s judgment in other matters, and Peter 
would be left without the confidence in his parents that every young 
boy needs. . 

However, the likelihood of the school's accomplishing this revolu- 
tionary change in Peter's attitude is remote. The greater possibility 1s 
that through stringent rules and supervision Peter could be controlled, 
but that through it all he would remain thoroughly convinced that the 
ability to overcome one's adversary through physical combat is essential 
to manhood. 

Because of the bonds of affection between parents and children and 
the closeness of their relationships for many years, as was previously 
pointed out, the values and standards of parents are transmitted to 
children more effectively than those of the school. If the school is to 
produce change in the fundamental values and ideals of children, it 
must effect this change largely through parent education. This is notan 
easy task. To change the fundamental values of a mature adult, skill and 
insight beyond the Scope of the regular teacher are required. However, 
the teacher can help the parents to understand the predicament in 
which such a conflict in values places their child. Parents can be helped 
to see the emotional confusion in which such a predicament results. 
They can be helped to understand the school’s point of view and that 
modification of their attitudes or at least restraint in expressing them 
Will serve the best interests of their child. 

Fighting does not always result from standards and values of the 
home or community but sometimes from the child's feelings of hostility 
and aggression. However, fist fighting is found more often in certain 
cultures and groups than others. Working-class people, both adults and 
children, resort to physical force more frequently as a solution to their 
conflicts than those of upper status groups. Boys fight more frequently 
than girls in our Society, but in certain groups fist-fighting is so dis- 
approved that its occurrence is almost unknown. These observations 
lead to the conclusion that, except in the case of seriously disturbed 
children, fighting results from the cultural pattern. When variations in 
subcultural or group patterns occur, the child wł 
standards, as in the case of Peter, finds himself j 


able and more humane than their own 
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PROBLEMS ARISING FROM MINORITY STATUS 


The variations in the patterns of living and the values of the many 
cultural groups present problems of adjustment to children. The process 
of acculturation is not smooth but is fraught with hazards for children. 
The prejudice of one group toward another, the segregation of certain 
minorities, the straining of the less privileged for acceptance by the more 
Privileged, rejection of the older generation by the younger who are 
cager to learn new ways of living—all threaten the security of children. 

Recent research in the field of social psychology has produced rich 
evidence to show that class and cultural tensions are a fertile source of 
Problem behaviour. Not that the psychological reasons for maladjust- 
Ment are different from those already discussed, but the conditions of 
family and community life of children caught in these cultural conflicts 
are such as to produce emotional disturbances. 

Parents who are seeking acceptance by a more favoured social group 
are apt to become anxious or punishing toward children who do not 
conform to the desired ways of behaving. Children are inclined to reject 
the customs of foreign-born parents in their efforts to gain acceptance 
by their peers and thus lose parental support and understanding. 
Children of minority groups often find themselves friendless and un- 
wanted among the majority. . 

An entire literature is emerging which testifies to the mental hygiene 
hazards of a multicultured society. No effort will be made here to dis- 
Cuss these problems in a comprehensive fashion. The following cases of 

argarita, Jerome, and Larry illustrate problems that are cultural in 
Origin. Margarita appears as a dull and withdrawn child, Jerome as 
aggressive and nonconforming, while Larry seems to his teachers to have 
earning difficulties and to be uncooperative. The problems which the 
teachers see are the outward evidences of the inner turmoil produced 
by the difficult process of acculturation. 


MARGARITA 


Margarita is a small, timid, dark-skinned girl in the first grade. 
Her hair is usually braided with red ribbons into two short pigtails. 
Her dresses are clean but often too large because they are hand-me- 
downs from her three older sisters. Margarita has three brothers 
also, one older and two younger than she. Margarita was in the 
first grade last year also, but she made little progress. At present 


Margarita is withdrawn, docile, and uncommunicative. Her teacher 
1s unable to help her learn. 


The younger children of the family speak only a few words of English, 
and it was thought that an extra year in the first grade would increase 
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Margarita’s language. Unfortunately, all of the children in Margarita’s 
group were Spanish-speaking also, so she seldom spoke English except 
to her teacher. Then, too, Margarita was absent frequently from school 
with colds and impetigo. 

The school psychologist’s study of Margarita revealed that her LQ. 
on a Stanford-Binet test was 84, but that her language handicap raised 
a question regarding the validity of this score. Margarita tried so hard 
to please the psychologist during the test that she was unable to bring 
her intelligence to bear on the problems. ‘Thees way, Mees?’ she would 
say, looking for a sign of approval. If she received a nod of approval, 
she would continue; if not, she would try a different approach saying 
again, ‘Thees way, Mees?’ The psychologist believed that Margarita's 
limited use of the language, her meagre background, and her eagerness 
to please prevented a valid estimate of Margarita’s learning potential. 

Margarita’s family live on the other side of Centre Street. The father 
was born in Mexico where he received only two or three years of educa- 
tion. He is a labourer in the local brickyards. The mother was born in 
the U.S.A. She attended a Segregated school in a nearby community 
and dropped out after eight years of school in which time she had 
reached the fifth grade. Both parents speak Spanish at home; their 
English is extremely limited. This year has been the best year in their 
married life. Work has been steady in the brickyards, and the father 
has been able to put a roof on the house. Still, there is no running water, 
no bathroom, and the children sleep three in a bed. The father has an 
ancient Ford, which he drives to work, and the mother has a radio, 
which is seldom turned off. The parents are fond of their children and 
Strict in their supervision. Margarita and her brothers play on the un- 
paved street in front of the house or on the vacant lot next door. 

Margarita presents the following problems to the school: 


How can Margarita be helped to develop facility in language? 

How can Margarita learn to think through her problems? At 
present her desire for approval and acceptance is so great as to 
preclude individual initiative. , 

What is the responsibility of the school for the health of this 
impoverished child? 

How can the school su 
at home in order that she 
comparable level? 


pplement Margarita’s meagre experiences 
may interact with children of her age ona 
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American children of comparable maturity. Reading, in which failure 
. Was predictable, was to be eliminated for a time and to be resumed when 
she had sufficient English vocabulary and self-confidence to make a fresh 
Start. Special emphasis was to be placed on Margarita’s participation 
in games, social-studies activities, art, and music with English-speaking 
children. Many choices were to be offered Margarita regarding things 
about which no approval or disapproval would be apparent. Would 
Margarita like to work with paint or clay? Would she like to play 
‘Farmer in the Dell’ or ‘In and Out the Window’? Would she like juice 
or milk at midmorning lunch? It was hoped that such choices would 
develop in Margarita reliance on her own judgment. 

The school personnel agreed that the school must assume more 
Tesponsibility for Margarita's health, cleanliness, and social life if she 
Were to develop in a normal way. They believed that much could be 
done in school to help her learn good health habits. They believed also 
that the other children in the classroom could be helped to understand 
Margarita and to accept her as a friend if her personal appearance were 
improved and her language facility developed. d 

The school authorities realized that they could not do these things 
alone but must appeal to the parents for their understanding and co- 
Operation. This would have to be done through an interpreter who could 
assure the parents that the school was eager to help the child in any way 
Possible. The mother was urged to attend a parent group held at school 
for Spanish-speaking parents. The father was urged to join adult evening 
classes in English. It was apparent that the school could not make funda- 
mental changes in the economy, the values, or the customs of the 
family but that the parents’ level of participation in group living and 
Interest in education could be raised. Ñ y 

If the school people could assure the parents of their genuine desire 
to help Margarita, future suggestions regarding health, cleanliness, and 
general guidance might be carried out. These educators realized that 

argarita’s problem could not be solved entirely by their efforts; that 
community attitudes toward Mexican-American people, segregation, 
Poor housing, language barriers, and ignorance stood in their way. But 
they also knew that the school could do much to help Margarita and 
her parents if they did not add to the burdens of the family by segre- 


ated education, retention in grades, neglect of Margarita’s health, = 
disregard of her social life. 


JEROME 


Jerome, a Negro boy, was twelve and in the seventh grade. His 
academic work was average, but he did not like school. Jerome was 
an aggressive youngster. He often fought with both white and Negro 
boys and seemed to have a continual chip on his shoulder. Jerome 
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attended a non-segregated school in which approximately one-fifth 
of the children were Negro. 


Jerome’s father graduated from the local junior college, and his 


mother reached the eleventh grade. Mr. Adams was part owner of 
a service station and doing well. The Adamses lived in a non-segre- 
gated but poor area in the community. The Adamses' friends, as 
Jerome's playmates, were for the most part Negro. 

Mr. Adams was determined upon his rights as a citizen and con- 
vinced that education was the means by which Jerome would achieve 
equality with his white neighbours. He wanted Jerome to go to 
college. Jerome was caught in the midst of these inter-cultural va 
sions. He did not feel comfortable with his Negro friends nor di 
they completely accept him. In fact, Jerome felt superior ai 
and was disdainful of the customs which their parents cherishe i 
Jerome did not feel entirely comfortable with the white boys either- 
He envied their security but recognized that he did not pelona 
Jerome did not have the long view of his father and reacted with 
impatience, irritation, and aggression to his marginal position. 


How could the school help Jerome to fulfil his father’s expectations 
and, by improving his status, to serve as an inspiration to other Negro 
boys? His was a heavy burden for a twelve-year-old. Unless his teachers 
understood Jerome’s predicament, he might be treated merely as à 
troublesome, aggressive boy. | 

The usual punishments and frustrations of school life might wel 
serve to encourage Jerome’s antisocial attitudes and be the basis of 
future delinquency. This was a heavy burden for the teacher also. How 
could she help Jerome to understand himself? How could she smooth 
his way? i 
Jerome’s teacher realized that his was an insoluble problem, that 
nothing she could do would eliminate the tensions under which Jerome 
lived. She believed, however, that two avenues of approach would help: 
to help Jerome understand himself, and to help the other children under- 
stand the stress under which he lived and the problems of a Negro in 


a predominantly white culture. The teacher did not believe she could 
do this by talking to either Jero 
several indirect methods. Sh 


ment by Adam Allen, and Billy 
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might gain more insight into how others felt. She had the children 
develop plots or incidents which they would like to dramatize extem- 
poraneously. 

There was the story of the white restaurant owner who would not 
serve Negroes because he believed that by so doing he would ruin his 
business and the young Negro who tried to buy his dinner in the place. 
Another plot concerned a Negro boy who was excluded from the Scouts 
because the parents of the white boys objected. The parts in the dramas 
were played interchangeably by whites and Negroes in order that E e 
white children would gain, if only momentarily, a little feeling of what 
it means to be a Negro. Jerome and the other Negro boys sometimes 
played the parts of the white restaurant owner or a white parent in 
order to gain some understanding of their motivation. , 

These methods could not solve Jerome’s problem, but they did help 
him to understand himself and to organize his thinking rather than 
Striking out when frustrations occurred. In time Jerome gained the long 
View of his father and now at sixteen is planning to go to college. He 
believes that through education he can serve his people, be an inspira- 
tion to other Negro youngsters, and win the respect of white friends. ; 

any problems in the classroom arise from the fact that schoo 
standards and procedures are determined by middle-class culture. Most 
teachers, as was pointed out earlier, are from middle-class backgrounds 
and thus find it difficult to understand the motivation and the customs 
of lower-class people. The problems that arise from this source are 
frequent since approximately 60 per cent of the population is lower 
Class. These problems are more sociological than psychological in origin 


but are just as baffling to the teacher. The Weber family and Larry are 
illustrative, 


LARRY 


_ The Webers are a migrant family. They came from a small town 
in Missouri and now work in cotton and fruit in central California 
during the autumn and spring and in the Imperial Valley carrot fields 
in the winter. They have no real home but live in labour camps or on 
a ditch bank according to the conditions they find as they move 
about. The Webers have four children: Nan, seventeen; Larry, Six- 
teen; and Ray and Robby, eight and nine. The Webers have a few 
material possessions such as clothes, blankets, two mattresses, an 
old stove, pans, and a washtub which they pile in and on their car 
when they move. Their major concern is to get enough to eat and 
to keep warm. They move according to rumours of high pay from 
a certain grower or a peak season in a certain area. Saving or plan- 
ning for the future does not and cannot concern them—they are 
too busy providing for their needs today. Their lives are full of 
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3 ; e 
emergencies, a broken axle on the old car, the illness of one of s 
children, or a rain which prevents picking and cuts off their income. 


When the school attendance Supervisor went to see the Webers, A 
parents were working in the carrot fields but the four children were al 
home. Home was a pile of carrot crates covered with paper to keep me 
the cold. When asked about school, Nan replied, ‘I ain't been for : 
couple of years. I cook for the family. I like it better. I never did a 
along in school.’ Larry said, Dd like to go to high school and T s 
trade but I’ve tried eighth grade three times and I can’t never pas a 
Nan answered for the two little boys. ‘They’ve been in school d 
months this year. They can't read and they are still in the first de ñ 
but when we go north next month my dad says they are going to schoo s 

The three younger children had been in the local school the yea 
before. When their teachers were consulted regarding the children ee 
expressed a point of view which is characteristic of middle-class al 
and explains the Webers’ reluctance to go to school. The two young 


she promote them, the first-grade teacher said, when they were not 
ready for second-grade work. 

It had not occurred to this teacher that the first-grade books were 
about children who lived in an urban middle-class community, wag 
helped their father rake the leaves and cut the lawn, who had a Hal- 


dinner. 

The teacher did no 
standards and her refusal to promote the b 
awkward, and intensified their feeling of di 


when he had not tried, when he was lazy, uncooperative, and uninter- 
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ested. The reward of promotion should go to those who at least made 
an effort. If such standards were not maintained, the motivation of all 
children would be lost and little educational progress would be made. 
Larry’s teacher was thinking of herself when she expressed these 
opinions—of her own drive for achievement and that too easy success 
would lead to her lack of effort. She failed to realize that Larry had no 
hope of achieving in the same sense that she had, that Larry’s goal 
was to improve his situation only in so far as he was able to see it. 
To make a little more money than his father, to have meat for dinner 
More frequently, to get ahead of the Mexican *wetbacks, to have a 
roof over his head instead of paper had meaning to Larry. But grammar, 
Percentages, or spelling did not make sense in his life, and he brought 
No enthusiasm to the task of learning. The teacher did not realize that 
the punishment of low marks and consequent failure to pass to the 
Next grade prevented Larry’s association with his age group and in 
denying him this association Larry lost the slight motivation that he 
had, which was to be like the others, to be one of the crowd. Instead 
Larry withdrew to the security that he knew, to people who had also 
dropped out of school and had failed to pass the requirements. 
Neither teacher realized that the school might be able to move these 
children ahead just a little but never could inculcate in them the values 
and drives of middle-class America. Both teachers thoroughly dis- 
approved of the attitudes and conduct of these children and were unable 
to identify with the problems and the hopes of these lower-class people. 
he Tesult was that the boys felt that school was an unfriendly place in 
which they felt different from the others and unsuccessful in their meagre 
efforts to please and to conform. They saw no relationship in the school 
activities to their lives at home or their hopes for the future. 
The problems of the Weber children vary only slightly from the prob- 
ems of other working-class children in rural and urban communities 
throughout the United States. These children are not dull but they are 
culturally deprived. The school’s lack of success with these children 1s 
reflected in the large number of working-class children who are over 
age for their grades and who drop out of high school before completion. 
he major hope for the improvement of these children is to keep them 
with their age group, to adjust at least part of the educational pro- 
gramme to their needs in health, sanitation, and cleanliness, to use 
Materials that make sense to them rather than academic work that has 
No relation to their daily lives. As such children learn that teachers are 
friendly, that they can achieve successfully in certain aspects of the pro- 
gramme, that they are accepted by their age group, they respond posi- 
tively to the school programme. Competition for grades and standards 
for promotion results in withdrawal and antagonism on the part of these 
children, not in increased effort. Most important is to keep the children 
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in school under the guidance of a sympathetic teacher, to help e. 
gain a sense of identity and participation with their age group, a 2 
lift slightly the level of their living until they are able to take € 
the adult world, Only by this procedure wiil they learn to cope 
adult problems in a better fashion than their parents. 


DOMINATION AS A SOURCE OF BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS 


5 " = h of 

Occasionally a problem arises in school that is an ny ete 

Practices which are in contradiction to youngsters’ normal d doct 
istics. The problem may be a serious annoyance to the school bu 


; ae : i ed. 
not reflect a disturbance of the personalities of the children involv 
The following is an example. 


05 of 
Ten boys were sitting on the bench one morning in the capi 
the principal of the junior high school. They had been given 


d. The boys were not the only ones es 
raffic regulations, but they were ER 
flagrant offenders. Several hours of detention the previous wee The 
threats of more serious punishment had not deterred them. TE 
group contained three leaders in athletics, boys of nice fami 


pi fic 
More serious punishment did not seem justifiable, yet the tra 
Problem had to be solved. 


Te amused, and even the 


- Its members often 


let the culprits get by unless a teacher Were near at hand to observe the 


infringement. 
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Fortunately one of the teaching staff suggested that the plan be dis- 
carded and the problem be given to the student body for solution. The 
adolescent drive for freedom of choice, for independence of action, and 
for adventure had thwarted the plans of this dominating principal. The 
Student body solved the problem with a different set of regulations 
which made everybody happy. The south door and stairway were used 
for entrance and the north door and stairway were used for exit. 
Traffic was reversed and the rules were accepted by the group. The few 
who were still in a contrary mood were quickly regulated by the dis- 
approval of the group. 


THE PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE 


Effective discipline is a problem to many teachers and is the major 
Concern of nearly all beginning teachers. ‘How do I get the children to 
do those things that they should do? ‘What punishments are appropri- 
ate and effective for those children who get out of hand? are the 
perennial questions of teachers everywhere. Certain teachers have 

evised punishments or accepted traditional ones that seem to obtain 
the required results and believe firmly in their pragmatic values. Olten 
teachers are not so sure of the effects of punishment on children. 

One thing is certain, all children need control. Their immaturity leads 
them to make many mistakes in the complicated process of growing Up. 

hese mistakes may be caused by the children’s immature judgments 
regarding appropriate behaviour, by lack of opportunity to learn at 
home, or by more complicated emotional reasons. Whatever the cause, 
all children must be helped to learn appropriate ways of behaving. 

Methods of discipline or control hinge upon both philosophy and 
Psychology—philosophy, because the goals that are held for a child 
depend upon adult values. The goal of implicit obedience to authority 
Is based on an entirely different concept of life values from the goal of 
Mutual respect and consideration of one another. Discipline is rooted 
also in the psychology of learning, because the method of discipline 
determines the goal just as surely as the goal implies certain methods 
of teaching—that is, the child who is controlled in order to gain implicit 
Obedience will learn to be submissive if the methods are effective, 

ut he will never learn consideration for others through the same 
Means, 

Parents and teachers are not always clear regarding the principle that 
the means of achieving an end must be consistent with the end itself. 
Apparent success may not be success at all if the means and the ends 
are not consistent with one another. The child who is forced to be 
Polite to his grandmother may not be learning consideration of her, 
even though the outward show may be satisfactory. He learns the 
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approved etiquette, but he also may be learning that older people a 
a nuisance, and he may learn to resent the adults who force him into 
a certain pattern of behaviour he does not like. 


father said, ‘My son was continually noisy when his mother and I Me 
listening to the radio news in the evening. A sound spanking settled t d 
problem. He has been quiet ever since.’ But did the boy learn to wann 
be quiet in order that his parents might listen or did he learn to 


quiet because he must and at the same time learn to resent the authority 
that forced his Submission? 


to want to work with his group rather than disrupt it by throwing chalk, 
and to want to have hi 


The word discipline implies the many techniques by which € 
control and direct the behaviour of children. Too often it is synonymous 
only with the punishment. Punishment is Sometimes necessary to io» 
Serve the organization of the group or to protect the welfare of th 


the disturbing behaviour. 

In what circumstances should a teacher use Punishment and what 
kinds of punishment should she use? It seems safe to say that a teacher 
should first recognize punishment for what it is—a Stopgap until deeper 
understanding is obtained and the child has learned more satisfying and 
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more constructive methods of behaving. Punishment can be exceedingly 
harmful if used as adult retribution and may increase the child’s feelings 
of anxiety, hostility, or inadequacy. 


BUTCH 


Eight-year-old Butch had high spirits and calflike energy. He was 
continually prodding and tripping other children. His teacher kept 
him after school to write ‘I will be a good boy’ 100 times. Butch 
controlled himself for the next several days but did not know how 
to direct his energy, and in a week’s time his punishment was in- 
creased to 200 statements of his supposedly good intentions. Butch 
learned to dislike his teacher, but little about how to direct himself. 


Punishment can be helpful if it assists the child to understand the 
Consequences of his behaviour and suggests more constructive methods 
of behaving. The parents’ handling of Mae Lou illustrates this point, 
although even wise discipline of itself is seldom sufficient to solve a 
Problem such as this. 


MAE Lou 


Mae Lou was sixteen and had just started going out with boys. 
She frequently came home later than the appointed time. Her mother 
discussed the problem with Mae Lou and they agreed that 12.30 
Was an appropriate hour for a sixteen-year-old to return from a 
date. It was pointed out that any later hour caused the parents worry 
and made them lose needed rest. The dangers of driving late at 
night were discussed as well as the possible damage to a young girl's 
Teputation if she were out too late. 

Mae Lou adhered to the rules for several weeks and then came 

ome at 2 a.m. with many excuses. They had had to wait in a queue 
for the movie; afterwards the crowd wanted to go to a certain eating 
Place several miles away; it was impossible to get home at the 
appointed time. 

The parents discussed their previous agreement once more and 
asked Mae Lou what arrangements she could have made with the 
Crowd that would have avoided her present predicament. The 
Parents pointed out their responsibility as parents to protect her. 
This incident was a learning situation for Mae Lou. She was pun- 
ished by her parents? anxiety and disapproval but she held no resent- 
ment because she knew upon what factors they were based. She also 
had thought through several prearrangements she could have made 
with the crowd that would have avoided any last-minute refusals to 
be a good sport and go along with the others. She understood 
clearly her parents' responsibilities toward her and she knew that 
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any further mistakes would necessarily bring about severe curtail- 
ment of her liberty. 


Teachers are confronted daily with problems that appear to require 
punishment. Martina and Floy (Chapter XIV), who are truant from 
school, Terry (Chapter VI), who is disturbing in class, are toscana 
‘If I do not punish such children,’ say teachers, “will not the omes 
believe they can do the same? Probably not, because their RIGEN 
are not the same. All children need to learn that an eye for an eye E 
not justice, that behaviour is caused and fairness lies in doing Sore a 
to remedy the problem, not in penalizing the wrongdoers. If the teac E 
must do something immediately to preserve order and to Jeu 
children to learn, the punishment should be selected with this in mind. 


DALE 


s st 
Dale, ten years old, who comes continually late to school, e 
Wait outside the door until the opening exercises are over in or 
that he will not interrupt the class. 


To make Dale stand in a corner or to spank him would not help 
him or the others to understand why being tardy is disturbing. 


KIRBY 


Kirby, nine years old, refused to do his school work. He would a 
study his spelling or learn his multiplication tables. Each day he ie 
given a ‘D’ or an ‘F’ on his meagre papers. His teacher told je 
he would not pass unless he got to work, but Kirby just shrugged of 
shoulders. The punishment of the poor marks and the threats 
non-promotion did not increase his interest in his work nor did they 
help Kirby to learn how to improve. 


Kirby needed to see specifically how spelling. and arithmetic Lr 
related to his goals, and he needed help in achieving success. Poulan 
is the inevitable result of behaviour that is unacceptable, but punishmen 
should always be constructive, not merely a deterrent. 

Children in this culture are Subjected to many conflicts in values that 


increase the problem of making appropriate judgments regarding con- 
duct. On the one hand parents and 


obedience and submission to authority, 
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usually based on the individual’s success or failure in competition. 
Understanding of other cultural and social groups is held as an im- 
portant ideal in our society, yet great stress is placed on ‘going with the 
tight crowd.’ It is little wonder that children often become confused 
and do not know just which value is appropriate or desirable at which 
time. These contradictions in adult values make it difficult for children 
to develop values of their own on the basis of which they may direct 
themselves. Expediency, rather than a philosophy which guides 
behaviour, often becomes the directing force in life. Children in our 
Society have difficulty in identifying themselves with adults or with a 
value system which is so contradictory. Problems of discipline at home 
and in the classroom are often the reflections of adult ambivalence. 

Learning to control and to direct oneself is the most difficult task of 
growing up. Teachers and parents can help children along the way, but 
their techniques must produce not just the immediate result desired but 
the long-term goals as well. Research in the psychology of learning, in 
criminology, delinquency, and mental hygiene suggests that children 
learn appropriate ways of behaying most readily when parents and 
teachers are clear regarding the values they hold. The need for punish- 
ment diminishes sharply when the behaviour expected is in line with 
the maturity of the child, when the task required is of interest or the 
reasons for it are understood. The principle of identification is an 
exceedingly important one in the control of behaviour. As the child 
learns to identify with others he takes on their values and their ways. 
The major problem then for both teachers and parents is to help 
children identify with them and with their values. The focus of the 
problem becomes not ‘how to make children behave’ but ‘how can we 
as adults help children to identify with us, accept our values, and direct 
themselves accordingly?” 

The answer lies not in techniques of control nor in ingeniously con- 
trived punishments but in a philosophy of life, in a knowledge of child 
Psychology, and in a warmth of feeling that will permeate all relation- 
ships with children in such a manner that children will want to do those 
things which they should do. The mistakes which children make will 
then be used as avenues for learning, not as reasons for retribution. 


SUMMARY 


Every human being has difficulty in adjusting to life. Just which of 
these difficulties constitute a ‘problem’ is not easy to judge.! The 
teacher’s first indication that all is not well with a child is when he is 
Out of step with the group. However, to judge behaviour solely on the 
basis of nonconformity to group standards is not sufficient evidence of 


* Further analysis of problem behaviour is found in Chapter II. 
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a serious problem. The teacher may be inflexible and unable to accept 
even the slightest deviation from her standards and thus see pu 
Where none exist. Or the group may constitute the problem and not the 
child. A boy from a lower-class home may appear different indeed from 
a group of children from middle-class homes but would be pes 
spicuous in a group from his own background. An average child me 

appear dominating in a group of younger children but be normally 
Co-operative in a group of his own age. : :dur 

The teacher must ask other questions before judging certain lieve 
to be indicative of a real problem. ‘How old is the child?’ is the i 
question. Certain behaviour no matter how disturbing for the a 
may be relatively normal for one age level but seriously out of line fo 
another. Telling tall tales, appropriating material not one's own, or Sex 
play, for example, may not indicate serious disturbance in a four-, E 
or even six-year-old, but at ten or twelve such behaviour should her: 
concern. Developmental norms, when interpreted to encompass vm 
wide age ranges, are helpful in judging problem behaviour. The chi : 
opportunity to learn or his lack of opportunity, his degree of vv cla. 
and the standards of his home affect his growth. The dull child from d 
home which has little consideration for property rights may be wp d 
to take longer to learn respect for others’ property than the normal chi 
from a good home. 

The sex of the child is another factor that should be considered. m 
our culture certain behaviour is more characteristic of boys than lo 
girls. Fighting, Swearing, or throwing stones at street lights may Sun 3 
the normal pattern of boys in a certain community, but a girl We 
indulges in such behaviour would be suspected of an emotional dis 
turbance as the cause. Behaviour which is normal for one sex may 
indicate a serious problem in the other. Its 

‘Is the problem persistent or recurring? Most well-adjusted adu 1 
have cheated, lied, stolen, or been involved in disapproved d 
activities at some time in their lives. An isolated incident of this kin 
may indicate only an adventurous spirit, or at most a temporary upset. 
But if the child develops characteristic or persistent ways of behaving 
that are not acceptable, the teacher may suspect that the behaviour 1S 
a symptom of a problem. Too often’ the teacher has forgotten OT 
repressed his own childhood aberrations or feels guilty about them and 


o has learned to lie as E 
method of getting along or the one who hits others whenever he is 
annoyed shows problem behaviour, not the child who tells an occasional 


whopper or gets involved in an occasional scrimmage in the playground. 
The teacher who is attempting to identify children with problems 


must also ask, “In what other ways than this Specific behaviour does 
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the child reveal his disturbance?’ A problem never has a single mani- 
festation but is shown in several ways. A child is never just destructive 
of materials but well adjusted in every other way. The child who destroys 
others’ property may also daydream, play truant, or lie. Always a 
constellation of symptoms when observed reveals various aspects of the 
problem. 

In general then, the teacher identifies children with serious problems 
on the basis of the extent to which the child is out of step with the group, 
devotion to the normal expectancies for the child’s age and sex, the 
recurring or persisting qualities of the behaviour, and the other revela- 
tions or symptoms of disturbance in the child’s personality. The teacher 
recognizes that certain problems are temporary and not deeply rooted, 
and will yield to control techniques, to better educational practice, or 
merely to patience and restraint on the part of the teacher. On the 
other hand, certain behaviours that have become characteristic of the 
child require deeper insight, more profound changes in the situation in 
which the child functions, and changes in the attitudes and feelings of 
those who are involved in the emotional life of the child. The teacher 
1s often limited in her ability to understand the complexity of the 
emotional strands of a child’s life and is frequently limited in her ability 
to produce needed change. The teacher must recognize that failure to 
Solve a problem is not necessarily an indication of personal inadequacy 
but the indication of a need for a specialist who has the time and the 
Skill to probe more deeply into causes and to bring about more pro- 
found changes in human attitudes and feelings than are possible for a 
teacher, 

In judging the adjustment of children the teacher must also look to 
the positive evidences of growth. The young child’s world revolves about 
him as the centre, but as he grows his teacher senses his emotional well- 
being as the child participates on a give-and-take basis with the others 
of his group. As the child learns to forgo immediate pleasures in favour 
of more distant and permanent rewards the teacher recognizes signs of 
emotional adjustment and growing maturity. When the teacher sees a 
child developing inner resources to meet the inevitable realities of life, 
when he observes a child developing patience and tolerance to the 
delays and disappointments that come to us all, when a child is free 
to act because he is in command of himself, the teacher can feel satis- 


fied with progress. 
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THE TEACHER’S MANAGEMENT OF 
SITUATIONAL DIFFICULTIES 


EACHERS sometimes find some problems in children’s behaviour 

at school which do not arise from deep-seated maladjustment. 

Unacceptable behaviour may reflect aspects of school organiza- 
tion which are inappropriate for children. When teachers report many 
problems in children’s behaviour, the school’s administrative policies, 
the teacher’s arrangement of the classroom environment, and teaching 
techniques should be evaluated to determine whether they are appro- 
priate to children’s needs. The adjustment of all children is improved 
and the occurrence of behaviour problems is minimized when school 
ae and procedures are consistent with the principles of mental 

ealth. 

To achieve mental health, children must be able to make adequate 
adjustment in three areas: . 

l. They must be able to build constructive relationships with other 
children. This implies that they work and play in groups where they 
Can feel like others and in which they can win prestige as well as friendly 
accepting responses. m. 

2. Children must also be able to take up constructive relationships to 
adults and to the authority which they represent, avoiding oversub- 
missiveness on the one hand and excessive rebelliousness on the other. 
This implies that authority must be rational and co-operative to create 
Security, while at the same time provision is made for the gradual 
Browth in independence. 

_ 3. Children must learn to develop insight into their own abilities and 
limitations. Mental health is largely dependent upon feelings of worth 
and self-respect. Thus, while children must learn to some extent to face 
the reality of certain individual shortcomings, the school must try, 
within limits, to adapt tasks to the child’s ability, protecting him alike 
against overwhelming failure and too frequent and easy success. 

The following are suggested ways in which school procedures may 
enable children to make these adjustments adequately and constructively. 
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HELPING CHILDREN TO ESTABLISH FRIENDLY RELATIONSHIPS 
IN GROUPS 
Age-grade policies 


Sometimes children have not been promoted because the family’s 
frequent changes in residence have interfered with their progress ın 
school. Schools which are organized around specific standards in subject 
matter rather than the social and emotional needs of children commonly 
hold back children who have learned slowly from promotion. The 
teacher may find such a child who is three or four years older than his 
Classmates. His physical maturity, play interests, and social development 
are so mature as to interfere with normal working relationships within 
the group. Placement of this child in a group closer to his own age often 
minimizes the social and emotional problems which he was presenting- 
Therefore, many modern schools have administrative policies which 
provide that most children be placed within a year above or below their 
Own age group, thus minimizing the social and emotional problems 
with which the teacher is faced. They also state that no child shall be 
placed with a significantly older or younger group unless such placement 
has been recommended after special study by the teacher and counsellor. 
' Schools should survey periodically the ages of children in each grade 
to determine whether the age-grade relationships are suitable. The grade 
placement of some children may need to be changed so that each grade 
includes children of similar chronological, social, and physical maturity- 


SIMON 
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Seating and work relationships within the classroom 


Teachers recognize that seating within the classroom may aggravate 
or minimize tensions among the children. Being placed near friends 
often facilitates a child’s working habits and affects his entire mood 
toward work and toward the teacher. Many teachers use a sociometric 
study, periodically changing the placement of their working groups in 
the light of the changing relationships revealed. 


EDITH 


Edith, age eleven, Miss Robinson noted, did not participate in the 
discussion and planning activities in which the other sixth-graders 
were interested. She seemed to be apathetic and listless, anxiously 
watching the clock for break. The teacher decided to obtain informa- 
tion about the relationships in the class by asking each child to list 
the names of three students with whom he wished to work on 
research committees. Edith listed only one girl, Carolyn, who in 
turn mentioned Edith as third choice. The teacher also observed 
that Edith used her recess periods to be near Carolyn who was well 
liked and active in play. Miss Robinson rearranged the seating of her 
class as much in line with the children’s preferences as possible, 
placing Edith and Carolyn at the same table. Edith immediately 
showed more security in the group and gradually began to partici- 
pate, particularly in activities of interest to Carolyn. 


Re-entrance after illness 


During early childhood, many children periodically contract illnesses 
and Tespiratory diseases which interfere with their attendance at school. 
Their convalescence at home and the often indulgent attitudes necessi- 
tated by the illness generally make their re-entrance at school somewhat 
difficult. Teachers report that there is, in general, a regression in social 
adjustment, as well as a loss of academic learning, when children enter 
School after such an absence. 

Many teachers meet this problem through planning with the group to 
Write and keep in touch regularly with the child who is ill. Letters about 
school activities and samples of the classwork keep up the child’s interest 
In school and make him eager to return. Upon his return, the teacher 
may assign a special helper to him who can answer his questions and 
Teview with him some of the class activities. 


MARILYN 


Marilyn, age nine, was absent from the fourth grade for almost 
the entire year because of a serious illness. The teacher used this as 
a means of stimulating the children’s interest in letter writing. A 
committee was selected each week to collect samples of the class 
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work and to compile reports which were sent to Marilyn to be kept 
in her ‘Fourth-grade Book.’ Marilyn’s mother reported that the 
weekly letter was an important factor in Marilyn’s good spirits 
through this trying time. In September Marilyn was able to re-enter 
the group in the fifth grade with the help of two of the children whose 
friendship had been maintained through correspondence. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO DEVELOP CO-OPERATIVE ATTITUDES 
TOWARD AUTHORITY 


Student self-government 


From pre-school years the child is reaching out for independence. 
He wishes to have some part in establishing the rules which govern his 
activities, and he co-operates best when he understands the reasons for 
these rules. Modern schools therefore provide many opportunities 
within each classroom and throughout the school for children to set up 
their own standards and to evaluate their own and their classmates 
adjustment to these rules. If teachers report many instances of ee: 
formity to class and school rules, the staff should examine its policies O 
control. They should determine whether the children have some voice 
in establishing standards or whether rules are simply announced by the 
adults. When representatives from each class form a student council to 
consider the school’s needs, they establish regulations that are as sound 
as those suggested by adults. In addition, the participation by students 
brings about better conformity. 


The teachers assigned to playground duty at noon and at recess re- 
ported that there was much interference with the younger children s 
games by upper-grade students. This problem was discussed by the 
faculty, and it was finally decided to refer it to the newly formed 
Student council. Council representatives observed on the playground 
and then presented the problem to each classroom for discussion. 


‚ Organization of the classroom schedule and materials 


Because of their rapid growth, children have a real need for physical 
activity. Their attention span is shorter than that of adults, and their 


1 See also the example in Chapter X, pp. 160-1, 
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tolerance for sedentary activities weaker. Sometimes teachers report 
many problems in discipline due to a schedule which is inappropriate 
for children’s needs. Many problems are avoided by shortening the 
periods of work and alternating them with periods of physical activity. 

Similarly the arrangements of books, science apparatus, and work 
materials may cause confusion in the classroom. Arrangement of work 
centres, so that traffic is directed to the needed materials away from 


places where groups are doing quiet work, solves many disciplinary 
problems. 


Miss Thomas, a new second-grade teacher, was discouraged at the 
confusion in her class, particularly during the reading period. She 
seemed unable to work with one reading group without constant 
interruptions from the other children. Miss Thomas suggested that 
the supervisor observe in her room and make suggestions regarding 
methods of handling the children who failed to conform to rules 
about talking. The supervisor recognized that the problem was one 
of arrangement rather than of discipline. After rearrangement of the 
materials, where all children knew their location, and posting of 


clear directions for work, the confusion and interruptions dis- 
appeared. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO DEVELOP SELF-RESPECT 
v Grades and marks 


Modern schools recognize that grading and marking practices are a 
Serious threat to the mental health of many children. Often children 
regularly receive low marks in spite of their effort and industry. Their 
Poor achievement may be due to limitations in intelligence, to physical 
defects, or to emotional problems that are beyond the child’s control. 
Because of unfavourable comparison with other children, they begin 
to feel that they are inferior in all activities, and they fail to develop 
understanding of such capabilities as they may have. Because of this, 
modern schools are modifying their marking practices in many ways. 
They are establishing conferences with the parents of each child, so that 
the abilities and limitations of the child may be shared and understood 
by the adults who plan for him, without crippling his own confidence 
and self-respect. As children:mature, they are helped to understand and 
accept their abilities and limitations. Where marks and grades are given, 
emphasis is being placed upon an analysis of specific skills, so that the 
child may know where he is weak and what he can do to improve. The 
child’s work is evaluated in relation to the progress he has made rather 
than by comparison with the superior children in the class who are quite 
different from him, 
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When Simon transferred to Lincoln School, his records shoves 
that he had missed promotion several times and that from the a 
grade he had been given the mark of ‘D’ or ‘F’ in all academic 4 nis 
jects. His new teachers Tecognized that this was a factor in Sim da 
conviction that he could not learn and in his emotional -— 
toward reading. After a conference with his mother, it was ee 
that no marks would be sent home. The special teacher who aan 
giving Simon remedial work in reading wrote a short — 
of Simon's work each week. This was discussed and planne ST 
Simon so that he understood it. His classroom teacher Te 
him to take home art and other work frequently for his ie. 
approval. At the end of the year, Simon, like other cl 
able to write his own report. In a letter to his parents he se Pern 
the ways in which he had contributed to the group, the informa 
he had learned, and his plans for improvement. 


Group evaluation in the classroom 


. a : 7 ildren 
Group evaluation in the classroom contributes to helping child 


r 
develop judgment and feelings of self-respect as well as respect fo 
the work of others, : 


Miss Taylor's class is accustomed to spend some time at um 
of each activity sharing opinions and evaluations about one u-— s 
Work. After a painting period, several children may show char 
paintings to obtain reactions from their classmates. The er. 
guides this by questions, so that reactions are predominantly we. 
and that suggestions are constructive rather than critical. At e 
of each book Ieport, too, another child is asked for an evalua ned 
in relation to standards of content, organization, and delivery agri 5 
upon by the group. Each child therefore is conscious of several was 
in which he may improve, while realizing that his abilities are a 
nized by his peers. The children are being taught to be objecti 


; s 
about themselves and one another and to accept the difference 
within the group. 
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THE TEACHER’S WORK WITH PARENTS 


HE modern teacher recognizes her responsibility to the parents 

of the children in her class. Collaboration with parents is neces- 

sary if the teacher is to learn about each child’s history and to 
understand his background. Her educational plans must be consistent 
with parents’ values and aspirations, for experiences can be effective 
only as parents understand and reinforce them. Parents to a large extent 
control the environment of their children. Children’s opportunities for 
learning may be enriched or limited by the experiences which the 
parents provide. In previous years and in small communities teachers 
and parents knew one another well. Often the teacher had grown up and 
gone to school with the parents of children in her class. A product of the 
same background, she understood their standards and ambitions. To- 
day in urban communities teachers find great diversity in the home back- 
grounds and values of their students. Because of changes in modern life, 
parents cannot assume that they know and understand the experiences 
which their children are having at school. Teacher-parent co-operation 
is therefore an important emphasis in modern education. The school 
through an over-all plan must provide for regular parent-teacher con- 
ferences and visits. School personnel must also be aware of the barriers 
to parent-teacher understanding and the problems that may arise in their 
work together. 


CLASSROOM VISITS BY THE PARENTS 


Many parents are at a disadvantage in understanding their children 
because they rarely see children in like age groups. While parents are, of 
Course, familiar with the sequence of their child’s developmental history, 
they are often unable to judge his development in relation to that of 
other children of his age. Because they do not understand the peculiar 
tate of his development, they may place expectations too high or too low 
and may fail to provide appropriate experiences. Parents find it difficult 
to accept report-card ratings or other judgments made by the school 
Staff, because they have not had the opportunity to observe in the same 
kinds of situations that the teacher has. Many teachers therefore plan 
Classroom visits which will enable parents to observe children in group 
activities and thus come to more accurate judgments about the abilities 
and limitations of their own child. 
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Often a small group of parents may be invited to observe a coca 
aspect of the school programme. Reading, games, music, or rebar 
activities that are of interest to parents, and that are helpful in revea m 
differences in children's interests and maturity. The teacher plans the 
lesson carefully so that the parents may see the sequence in the -— 
process. Often she may give the parents an outline of three or four Td 
tions to which she particularly wants to direct their attention. At if 
close of the classroom visit à conference or discussion is held to d 
any questions which have arisen in the parents’ mind. This ex. 
programme of parent observation replaces the casual school u 
Which is only of little value in improving parents’ understanding. 


RONNIE 


Ronnie, age seven, who is more fully discussed in Chapter IX, Me 
noted as babyish and immature by his teacher in school. In a 4 
ferences with his parents, Ronnie's teacher learned that he hana 
long history of illness which had necessitated much extra care by ero 
parents. After the years of anxiety about him, Ronnie’s parents ke. 
unwilling to make many demands on him. Ronnie's teacher felt "s 
the mother would benefit from seeing how much responsibility -— 
of the seven-year-olds could assume and discharge, and how capa i 
Ronnie himself behaved in some activities in school. She invited a 
mothers to observe the planning and work period the first hour in a 
morning. For their study of the community the children were = 
structing a post office. The teacher asked the mothers to obser ws 
relation to the following questions which were typed out on a 
sheet of paper with adequate space for note-taking: 


“How are responsibilities decided upon? 


E f FOR ir 
“What related learnings are the children obtaining from thel 
Study of the post office?” 


“How are the children learning to carry out responsibilities?’ 


During the observation period Ronnie’s mother noted that "à 
responsibilities were decided upon in group discussion with the chil 
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displayed by many of the children, exclaiming, ‘I never thought of 
them as having minds this young.’ As a result of the observation and 
conference with the teacher, Ronnie’s mother resolved to provide 
for more participation at home as a means of stressing Ronnie’s 
increasing maturity. 


HOME VISITS BY THE TEACHER 


‚In many communities teachers have found that a visit to the home 
gives them insight into the child’s relationships and emotional environ- 
ment. In the home visit, many conditions are revealed which may be 
concealed when the parent comes to school. Some communities are 
accustomed to home visits and often invite the teacher to call or to come 
to dinner. In other communities without this tradition parents may 
resent visits by the teacher and consider them interfering or prying. 
Before visiting a home, the teacher should be sure that she is welcome 
and has been invited. During the home visit, the teacher is sensitive to 
the material conditions of the home and the provisions which have been 
made for the child’s comfort and enjoyment. More important, however, 
are evidences of the interrelationships between family members revealed 
by comparison of the children, favouritism by one parent, or tendency 
to overcriticism. In most home visits the teacher behaves as a guest and 
does not assume that the visit involves a professional interview. She fits 
into the family’s accustomed ways without indicating surprise or dis- 
approval. The teacher must be careful not to repeat anecdotes or impres- 
sions which might embarrass the child or his family. 


ANDY 


Andy, a ten-year-old boy described fully in Chapter VI, disliked 
school and was unresponsive to his teacher’s friendly overtures. Con- 
ferences with the mother had indicated that she had formerly had 
high expectations of Andy and had been bitterly disappointed by his 
poor progress in school. As the mother and teacher discussed Andy’s 
lack of interest and hobbies, the mother protested, ‘I’ve gotten him 
books, games, and everything, but he doesn’t seem to care about any- 
thing. I wish you’d come over sometime and see his room.’ As the 
teacher responded with interest, an invitation to dinner the following 
week was extended. The visit to Andy’s home proved to be very 
revealing. The atmosphere of the home was completely adult and 
devoid of masculine influence. Andy was expected to conform to 
adult standards of hospitality and etiquette in greeting guests, table 
manners, and social conversation. Andy’s teacher was surprised to 
see how well he conducted himself in meeting these demands, fitting 
into the conversation led by his mother. Andy’s room was attractive 
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and neat, but it obviously expressed his mother’s taste and inte 
rather than his own. The displays of aeroplanes, pennants, or ining 
equipment characteristic of his classmates were entirely te wii 
This visit to Andy’s home convinced his teacher that Andy M 
missing the masculine influence so important to boys of his m d 
was unable to express his own interests in the adult and are 
atmosphere in which he lived. Plans were made to War id 
participation and leadership in sports. Interest in crafts an ar i 
Sciences was stimulated through including Andy in several neig 
bourhood activities Sponsored by fathers of his classmates. 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


Modern schools are increasingly providing for parent-teacher EA 
ferences at regular intervals during the school year. Invitations mt Es 
conferences are extended to all parents and are iiU ae sara eo of 
partially replacing the report card. The conference is the best des use 
meeting the purposes of all parent-teacher relationships. Teac 
these conferences to: . ips which 

1. Learn about the child's home environment and relationships 
are important to his development. d how 

2. Interpret to the parents the child's experiences at school PARE i 
he is responding to them. Often parents and teachers have quite di hen 
impressions of children’s persistence or initiative because they Se bout 
in such different kinds of situations.! This sharing of ae pi 
the child so that parents and teacher may form a unified an es o 
accurate understanding of him is one of the important outcom 
conferences. š idance 

3. Plan co-operatively with the parent so that consistent de home 
may be given and that the child meet the same kinds of demands a 
and at school. - hild's 

The teacher prepares for the conference by reviewing the c ical 
records and consulting all the information available about his p 
development, educational progress, and social adjustment. She assem fc 
samples of art, construction, creative writing, spelling or arithme 


mmarizing the child's strengths he 
formulate this statement co-operatively 


* De Solar, Grace. Teachers and Parents appraise Children. New York, Columbia 
Univ., Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 1951 4 W XO 
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operative nature of the conference by sitting at a table rather than using 
her own desk. Parent-teacher associations and mothers’ clubs assist in 
schools where conferences are an integral part of the programme. 
Teachers have found that conferences are most successful when the 
parents participate freely in the conference, presenting their own 
problems and questions. With experience, groups of teachers have dis- 
covered some general principles which are helpful in making parent- 


teacher conferences successful. 


DON’T 


compare or discuss other children in 
the classroom. This distracts atten- 


‚tion from the problem at hand, en- 


Courages competitiveness, and often 


harms School and neighbourhood 
relationship. 


criticize or blame past school ex- 
perience, or teacher, because this de- 
Stroys confidence in all education. 
Attention should be centred upon 


Present needs and plans, not past 
mistakes, Ben ii 


describe personal experiences to in- 
terpret behaviour, because human 
beings and situations are different 
and the same solutions often do not 
apply. 


use blanket words immaturity, in- 
Security, etc., without specific de- 
Scriptions of the child’s behaviour. 


imply that the parent or the home is 
to blame for the child’s behaviour or 


Overlook all the other influences upon 
the children’s lives. 


become immediately defensive when 


questions about school practices are 
raised, 


DO 


begin with a positive statement of the 
child's abilities, assets, or interests. 
This helps parents to be less defen- 
sive because it conveys interest and 
liking of the child. 


accept parents” goals or wishes for 
their children, even though they differ 
from the school’s. Try to extend nar- 
row goals of ‘learning to read’ or 
‘doing numbers’ to broader ones of 
social adjustment and personal de- 
velopment. 


encourage the parents to formulate 
their own statement of the child’s 
need and to search for causes rather 
than depending upon others’ 
opinions. 


share observations about children, 
comparing responses at school and at 
home before making an interpreta- 
tion or judgment. 


remember that criticism or evaluation 
of children is taken emotionally as 
criticism or evaluation of the parents 
themselves. 


listen to parents’ complaints or criti- 
cisms of the school, accepting them 
as evidences of interest or suggestions 
to be considered. 
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DON’T DO 

give advice unless asked and never be ready to offer several il 

as the single successful solution. which are within the parents’ a a 
to carry out when problems 

discussed. . 


The school time available is always limited and many conter 
have to be terminated, although many more problems and plans g xU 
be considered. Teachers have found it helpful to explain this to e 
indicating that other conferences may be scheduled in the future. iod 
conference should always be ended with reassurance and an p 
of confidence in the child's continued growth. This is important, s his 
most parents feel some guilt at having discussed their child a Kk. 
needs with another person. Specific plans agreed upon by paren En 
teacher should be reviewed to give the parent the feeling of je aed 
which comes from anticipated action. Teachers should also ste 
enough notes about the conference for the principal and succee 
teachers to be able to carry out plans without repetitions. ferences 

Some school staffs who conduct periodic parent-teacher conter ials. 
with all parents have found it helpful to prepare printed mater ra 
Some of these which facilitate a school-wide programme of confere 
are: A ro- 

1. Explanatory letter or bulletin introducing and explaining 3 Pei 
gramme. Sometimes this is supplemented with invitations or le 
written by the children. intments 

2. Appointment schedule, listing each parent’s name as appointn day 
are confirmed. This is helpful in planning conferences on the same 
with parents who have several children in school. , h as, 

3. Record of the conference. This may have a few headings Suo ith 
"Child's most immediate need,’ “Plans at home,’ ‘Plans at school,’ W 
adequate space underneath each for the teacher’s notes. aft 

4. Suggestions for parents such as a list of books, games, Or a 
materials appropriate to the child’s grade level. Some schools list nearby 


places of interest which may be visited to reinforce the learning planne 
at school. 


Figure 23 


Figure 25 


Figure 26 
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ROBERT 


Robert, who is fully discussed in Chapter IX, was slow in academic 
work, although he was helpful in many of the class activities. Con- 
ferences with the mother revealed that the family placed great value 
upon academic success, continually urging Robert to ‘study hard’ 
and to learn. The parents themselves had had little schooling, and 
their reading was limited to the newspapers. Robert was expected to 
perform many duties around the home and was able to carry them 
out in a very mature way. During the first conference the teacher 
merely listened to the mother’s complaints about Robert’s poor pro- 
gress in school. At a later time she was able to ask about Robert’s 
activities at home and expressed her surprise and admiration at the 
extent of responsibility he assumed. At school Robert’s teacher 
made use of his knowledge about farm activities and helped him 
with reports on practical skills and information. As Robert began to 
feel more successful at school his parents began to appreciate and 
to feel pride in his practical abilities. 


The modern school’s emphasis upon work with parents has placed 
new demands upon teachers. To be effective the teacher must become 
skilled in such techniques of adult education as conferences and group 
discussions. The teacher must also examine her own values and how 
they were formed, if she is to attain insight into others’ ways of living. 
She must develop responsiveness to different kinds of people and 
practise ways of making others feel secure and comfortable. 

It is surprising to find that in spite of a generation’s work on the de- 
velopment of parent-teacher collaboration, there are still many families 
who do not yet avail themselves of the opportunity to discuss their child- 
Ten’s problems with teachers, and still many teachers who do not yet 
make an all-out effort to contact the parents of their pupils in order to 
gain a comprehensive understanding of the children’s personalities. 

Unsuccessful attempts at collaboration were made in the cases of 
those children whose parents had a critical attitude toward school or 
teachers, Terry’s parents enhanced the boy’s negligent and unserious 
treatment of school affairs by letting him overhear their criticism of 
modern schools. Ross's parents contributed to his overbearing, superior 
manners by their lack of respect for school. Robert’s and Larry's 
Parents made school seem completely unimportant as compared with 
Practical work and livelihood problems. J a 

Most detrimental is the attitude of those parents who, like Andy’s and 


Agnes’s mothers, combine criticism of the school with unjustifiedly high 


demands on their children. In their eyes the school is at fault in not 
ssume in their children. 


bringing out the brilliant qualities that they a 
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They create in their children both disrespect of school and guilt feelings 
over their failure to be brilliant. A 

Parents who are unable to admit the mistakes they are making in their 
handling of their children present another problem to the teacher. 
Many ineffective efforts were made to explain to Allen’s parents that 
their conflicting attitudes toward their son caused confusion and un- 
happiness in this child. Sue’s father could not see at all that he was 
actually nourishing his girl’s satisfaction over her aggressive and dom- 
inating treatment of other children. 

Two detailed examples of the difficulties the teacher may encounter 
in explaining the school’s point of view to parents follow. 


SHELBY 


Shelby, six years old, was a delicate, shy child in the first grade who 
cried easily. Although she learned to participate in games, reading 
bewildered her. Having begun kindergarten at four and a half, she 
was still too young to be expected to read. 

When Mrs. Brown, the teacher, suggested that Shelby needed 
another year in the first grade her mother was shocked. ‘I wouldn't 
think of it. She'd be so humiliated. The other children would call 
her “first-grade baby," and I could never explain to Mr. Rice. He'd 
jump to the conclusion that Shelby was dumb. Can't she go to 
summer school or can't we help her at home? Anything to keep her 
from feeling that she is a failure." 

The teacher admitted that retaining Shelby in the first grade 
presented real problems which the school and parents should face 
together. She asked the mother to describe Shelby's development, 
particularly her health. Mrs. Rice said immediately, ‘Oh, she's always 
been well except in kindergarten. That year she had measles, chicken- 
pox, whooping cough, and flu, one after the other, and she was out 
of school most of the time.’ Asked whether Shelby played with the 
neighbours when she was at home, Mrs. Rice admitted, ‘I dare say 
Pm too careful with her. I keep her at home pretty much, and she 
hasn’t wanted to play with the other children until quite lately.’ 

Mrs. Brown suggested that lack of kindergarten experience and 
Contact with other children might have made it hard for Shelby to 
get used to the first grade. 

“Oh, I really don’t think kindergarten matters that much,’ Mrs. 
Rice answered abruptly. ‘If your first grade weren’t so crowded, 
with so many big boys pushing and shoving on the playground, I’m 
sure Shelby could get along as well as the others. Anyway, you say 
she has learned to play with the others.” 

Yes, that’s true now.’ The teacher maintained her poise. ‘But for 
many weeks, while other children were noticing words and numbers, 
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Shelby watched and wondered at her classmates. I’m sure you are 
right about her need to be with smaller children, and since she is the 
youngest in this group, she would be with many children her age if 
she were retained in the first grade another year.’ 

‘But other children are so cruel. I know she would be teased if 
she didn’t pass.’ 

‘Are there other classmates in the neighbourhood who would tease 
her? Mrs. Brown asked. 

“Well, no. She plays with a little girl who is in the kindergarten 
now. She doesn’t seem to have other friends. But on the school 
playground, wouldn’t children tease her next year?” 

“You don’t need to worry about that,’ Mrs. Brown answered. “The 
first and second grades play on different playgrounds and almost 
hever contact one another. She has been teased this year because she 
is too young to co-ordinate well and is so shy that she cries if she is 
left alone in a room. And more teasing might be in store for her if 
she remained with older, stronger children and if she were forced 
to stay many hours a day in a room where she didn’t understand 
what was being said and done, although everyone around her seemed 
to understand perfectly.’ 

Well, if you put it that way—but I still don’t see what I can tell 
my husband.’ 

The teacher then asked whether Mr. Rice would understand that 
Tepeating the first grade merely supplied the schooling which was 
lost the kindergarten year because of illness. Mrs. Rice said she 
thought he would understand such an explanation, whereas he would 
never believe that immaturity was sufficient reason for asking a child 
to be retained. > 

he remaining problem was Shelby’s attitude toward spending 
another year as a first-grader. The teacher suggested that the little 
girl might be promoted to another first-grade class to share the ex- 
Perience of moving from room to room. She could meet the new 
teacher, a Miss Thompson, the next day and become a helper in her 
Toom occasionally. Miss Thompson could then ask Shelby to stay 
With her the next year, partly to help and partly to learn to read 
better. In the meantime the family and the present teacher could 
explain to Shelby that missing so much kindergarten made it hard 
to learn in the first grade, and that she would make a fine first-grader 
next year, but a weak second-grader. If the family openly approved 
of Shelby’s wish to repeat first grade, the little girl would reflect 
their attitude. When Shelby talked about helping Miss Thompson 
next year, the mother and father could then tell her how proud they 
Were that she could be a help in school instead of someone who 
had to be helped. 
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Mrs. Rice said, ‘I feel better about keeping Shelby in first grade. 
Pm sure now that everything will be all right and I certainly appre- 


ciate all the school is willing to do to help Shelby get the right 
start.’ 


Today the newer policy is to promote children with their age group, 
regardless of poor school progress, because it seems more essential that 
a child be together with his physical and social level rather than his 
intellectual level. However, there are exceptions, as in the case of Shelby 
who was in all ways less mature than her age group. 


JOHNNY 


Johnny (who will be discussed in Chapter XIII as an example of 
successful remedial work) was retarded in reading. Johnny lived in 
a home in which everyone else was successful and accomplished. 
Standards were very high; ‘No one in this family gets low grades, 
‘I can't understand a child who doesn't like to read.’ The school’s 
mierhods were blamed for Johnny’s reading. He should be forced 
to learn, 

Realizing that Johnny’s tension and his daydreaming might stem 
from too much home pressure, the teacher asked the mother to come 
in. The mother opened the conversation by stating that she was sure 
Johnny didn’t read because he was lazy and avoided work. _ 

‘The schools don’t drill enough. These modern methods are just 
no good. We read everything by the time we were in third grade and 
look at the children now. Can't read and can’t spell. Johnny is the 
sort of child who needs a firm hand—he should be kept after school 
until he gets his work and he should find that you mean business. 
He just plays in school.” The mother talked on and on, criticizing 
the school and ending eventually with ‘Oh well, Johnny is a sensitive 
child, like me, and T suppose you can’t teach him exactly as you 
would any other child.’ 

The teacher agreed that he was a sensitive child and asked the 
mother how he responded when she tried to help Johnny at home. 
, Tes just awful! He begins to stammer. He cries and I cry. It 15 
Just a mess. I suppose I’m no good as a teacher.’ 

The teacher commented that often it was hard fora parent to teach 
her child, Particularly when she was anxious about him. She added 
that Johnny showed the same stammering when he had to read in 2 
Sroup at school, and the purpose of this conference was to find ways 
of teaching Johnny which might help him learn without increasing 
his stammering or tenseness. " 

Noticing that the mother was left-handed, the teacher asked if 
Johnny had ever used his left hand; he seemed to kick with his left 
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foot and use his left eye looking through a microscope. ‘Oh yes, 
J ohnny started out to be left-handed, but we told him that it was a 
right-handed world, and by the time he got to school he was using 
his right hand. By then, he stammered a little. He was farsighted 
too, and put on glasses in the second grade.” 

The teacher described how the first-grade work must have seemed 
to Johnny when he was having difficulty seeing the words. She added 
that some authorities related reading difficulty to mixed right and 
left eye and right- and left-handedness. She assured the mother that 
although Johnny had normal intelligence, inability to read in the first 
grade had put him out of step with the class in the second grade, 
and he had been out of step and probably feeling defeated ever since. 
The teacher wondered whether encouragement rather than pressure 
might help J ohnny to read. The mother said she had no idea that his 
eyes or handedness were so important. She had noticed that when 
she tried to demand that J ohnny should sound words, he stammered, 
and when she praised him he read more easily. She thought that per- 
haps Johnny should not have to read at home for awhile, and hoped 
that she could co-operate in any plans the school developed to en- 
courage Johnny. 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Because at each age many children’s problems and needs are similar, 
teachers supplement the parent-teacher conferences with periodic group 
Meetings with parents. The minimum programme generally involves 
two group meetings. The first, at the beginning of the year, is to outline 
the activities planned for the school year. This is generally led by the 
teacher, and she exhibits textbooks and other materials that will be 
used by the children. Questions, discussion, and experimentation with 
the materials, books, clay, or paints is encouraged. A meeting at the end 
of the year is planned to demonstrate the achievements of the class. This 
Meeting may be made up of children’s performances in music or dra- 
Matic work, Individual and committee reports with supplementary dis- 
cussion by the teacher are also used. A display of the children’s work and 
Products helps parents to appreciate the growth made by the group. 

Tn addition to these two general meetings, many teachers plan smaller 
mectings which parents attend voluntarily. These may be planned to 
discuss some common needs of specific children as revealed through the 
Individual parent-teacher conference. Managing aggressiveness and 
fighting or helping children with friendships are often of particular 
Interest to parents. In these group conferences the teacher may guide 
the discussion so that members of the group develop insight as they 
listen to one another's reactions. 


WHAT CAN THE TEACHER DO? 


Miss Watson, a second-grade teacher, realized after her con- 
ferences with parents that ‘discipline’ was a subject of great anxiety to 
many mothers. She announced a study group series of three meet- 
ings on successive Tuesday afternoons and enlisted the counsellor > 
aid in planning. The second-grade children were included P 
other groups in music activities, a study trip to the museum, an 
an audio-visual film on these three afternoons so that teacher 
and parents could meet for an hour and a half. Children could be 
supervised on the playground if any mothers wanted to stay lon 
Not all parents could attend, but about fifteen mothers were able 
to participate regularly in the series. 


Meeting I 


In order to clarify the purposes of the group, Miss Watson asked 
each mother to bring to the meeting a brief statement on wu 
bothers me about discipline.’ These were not identified by name, an 
the collected statements were read at random. During the discussion 
it became clear that concern was directed primarily to techniques of 
punishment. The implied question in almost every statement was 
“How can I get him to do this or to stop doing that?’ Miss haec 
summarized several of the general points considered which suggeste 
two points of approach for the next meeting: : 

"What devices or techniques of training do I use most often? 

*Why do I want to develop or modify this behaviour? 


Meeting II 


Since the counsellor's time was limited, Miss Watson felt her help 
was most necessary at the second meeting. A 

The group began by listing all the training devices mentioned by 
parents: rewards, isolation, deprivation of privilege, scolding, et: 
Slapping and whipping were not mentioned but were listed at the 
counsellor’s suggestion that they were fairly frequent in children’s 
lives. Using the blackboard, the counsellor listed advantages and 
disadvantages of each technique as found in the experience of the 
Parents present. The group finally agreed that no one technique 1s 
always successful and that the technique is not as important as the 
child’s personality, the causes of the child’s behaviour, and the 
reasons for the parent’s approval or disapproval. This led to a con- 
sideration of the second question, ‘Why do I want to develop or 
modify this behaviour?’ 

Several parents quickly came to the conclusion that the con- 
venience and comfort of adults was a major consideration, but 
others insisted upon the importance of particular behaviours. 
During this discussion the differences in standards of neatness, 
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manners, and responsibility within the group became very apparent 
and occasioned much surprise. 

, Although this exchange might well have continued (and probably 
did in more informal settings), the counsellor summarized the agree- 
ments of the group and suggested a general question for the next 
meeting: ‘What kind of person do I want my child to be in fifteen 
years? What is the purpose and expected outcome of my training? 


Meeting III 


As parents shared their hopes for their children, emphasis upon 
ease in social relationships, initiative, and courage as well as friendly 
Co-operative attitudes was generally expressed. At this point Miss 
Watson felt that more knowledge about children’s development was 
needed to answer the implied question, ‘How do we best develop 
these qualities in children? Referring to carefully chosen books for 
parents, Miss Watson outlined some of the developmental needs of 
seven-year-olds and some of the normal sequences of growth which 
lie ahead of them. h 

Asa summary of the series the group agreed upon and dictated 
a statement of the purposes of discipline in which self-control and 
direction were stressed. Two mothers volunteered to compile a 
bibliography of several references to be distributed. Three other 
mothers later listed a series of questions about the training techniques 
discussed at the second meeting. They called this self-evaluation scale 
How am I doing? 


Evaluation 


Miss Watson and the counsellor felt that more information might 
have been considered through beginning with presentation or state- 
ments regarding children's developmental needs or the purposes of 
discipline. Much of the spontaneity and interest of the group, how- 
ever, was created by beginning with the parents’ immediate problems 
and practices, True, one mother who was of the ‘make-them-mind 
Conviction failed to attend the second meeting and was obviously 
critical. But three or four other mothers undoubtedly developed new 
and real insights which led to continued reading and thinking. 
Almost all the parents expressed relief and relaxation at discovery 
that other parents faced similar problems and that they were not 
branded as failures in parenthood. Miss Watson herself felt that the 
experience had been one of great significance to her both personally 
and professionally. Sharing in the problems of family life had helped 
her understand both children and parents better. Helping adults to 
think through their own experiences and reach general principles 
had taught her new professional skills. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


^^ The modern school provides many opportunities for teachers and 
parents to plan co-operatively for children. As the number of contacts 
increases, possibilities for misunderstandings also increase. Parents and 
teachers see children differently, and conflicts may arise between them 
unless these differences are understood. ] 

Sometimes misunderstandings are caused by the teacher's professional 
training. Teachers are familiar with many concepts derived from research 
about children's growth. Professional reading and courses in education 
have informed teachers about differences in rate of growth, changes 
in interests, and the way children learn which do not agree with the 
opinions and convictions of many lay people. As teachers, also, have 
learned to use a professional vocabulary, language may be a barrier 
between parents and teachers. Such words as immaturity, curriculum, 
experience, or discipline carry meanings to teachers which may not be 
clear to others. In conferences and meetings parents may be intimidated 
or antagonized by the use of words that they do not fully under- 
stand, : 
Professional training prepares the teacher by equipping her with 

techniques for studying children and methods of working with them. 
Few teachers, however, have been taught the skills of working with 
adults, either individually or in groups. Teachers are often accused 
of talking down to parents or of dominating conferences by giving 
advice and suggestions. As modern schools enlarge their contacts with 
parents, teachers feel the need of learning additional skills of adult 
education. . 

/ Some differences between parents and teachers arise from their 
personal characteristics and the different roles that they play in children $ 
lives. As has been pointed out previously, parents are subjective in their 
attitude toward their children because of their close emotional bonds 
and identification with their children. Teachers are of necessity objective 
in their perceptions of children both because of their more temporary 
relationship to children and because of their professional role. At the 
Same time both parents and teacher may be meeting their own needs 
through the child. The mother may feel that her child’s difficulty is her 
own and feels compelled to excuse or rationalize it. The teacher may 
feel that the same child’s difficulty is a reflection upon her ability and a 
threat to her own Success. Each, therefore, may be quick to project 
blame upon the other rather than centre upon the child’s needs and how 
best to meet them. 


/—, The life experiences of parents and teachers are often so different 


that they have difficulty in understanding one another. The mother 
who has centred her ene 


Tgies upon her home and family life may be en- 
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grossed in everyday problems far removed from the teacher’s problems 
of professional competency and advancement. Some teachers have had 
few experiences in family life and are unable to understand the pressures 
of time and energy involved in home-making. These differences in/^ 
life experience are increased when the teacher and the parent come 
from different socio-economic backgrounds. Most teachers come from 
middle-class families whose major values are prolonged schooling and 
restrained, self-controlled behaviour. The parents of many children, 
however, come from different backgrounds where early economic 
independence and establishment of family ties may be valued more 
than prolonged schooling. Many families may encourage spontaneous 
and uninhibited responses from children which are very different from 
the behaviour that the teacher has been taught to value. Resistance and 
antagonism may be created when the teacher’s values and aspirations 
conflict sharply with those of the parents. h à 

Teachers prepare themselves for the new demands of working with 
Parents by reading and discussion. Some teacher groups have co- 
Operatively developed outlines of procedures, lists of critical points in 
work with parents, and lists of materials that may be requested by 
Parents, Practice in holding conferences or meetings, with other teachers 
Or parent leaders taking the role of the parent, is a most helpful tech- 
nique. Groups of parents and teachers may meet separately to discuss 
their reactions and to make suggestions for improving their relations 
With one another. In such ways teachers and parents are developing 
empathy and insight into one another’s feelings and avoiding conflicts 
which might otherwise occur. A 

As parents and teachers work more closely together, they are finding 
new rewards and satisfactions. Teachers are acquiring vicarious exper- 
ience in different kinds of family living which enrich their own lives. 
Parents develop new confidence and adequacy through the support and 
understanding of adults beyond the family circle. Both parents and 
teachers gain new appreciations of child life as they share experiences, 
aspirations, and progress with one another. 
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REMEDIAL WORK IN SCHOOL 


HE child who does not learn is a familiar problem to every 

teacher. Allen (Chapter VI) could not learn to read; he was 

tested and diagnosed by the psychologist. Psychotherapy im- 
proved his school and home adjustment and he began to learn. Robert 
(Chapters IX and XII) was retarded in all his school work, but his 
understanding teacher discovered some of the psychological reasons 
for his slowness and helped him to learn. 


HELPING THE CHILD WHO DOES NOT LEARN 


This chapter describes what the remedial teacher can do for a child 
Who does not learn, particularly the child who does not learn to read. 
Reading difficulties are stressed rather than spelling or arithmetic, be- 
cause inability to read is the most serious learning problem that a child 
can face. If he does not read, he is handicapped in every phase of his 
School work. He is at a disadvantage socially because he cannot follow 
Written game directions or read comic books. A stigma of stupidity is 
a to non-reading which heightens the anxieties of parents and 

ud. 

The purpose of remedial work is to teach the child to read (or 
spell or do arithmetic). Many children, however, have intense negative 
attitudes toward school work and toward themselves. The teacher must 
find ways to encourage them and release some of their resentments 
before her teaching can take effect. She must resort to psychological 
techniques similar to those used by the expert classroom teacher (Chap- 
ters IX and X) and to some extent to those used by the clinical psycho- - 
logist (Chapters XIV and XV). 5 

The classroom teacher works with learning problems in a group of 
perhaps forty children. The remedial teacher works in a group of 
perhaps six. Thus she can be more permissive, show more open affec- 
tion, and develop more kinds of encouragement than can a teacher of 
a large group. 

* The information in this chapter is based on a three-year experimental remedial 
programme in six Monrovia (Calif.) schools. Three hundred children were included, 
most of them fifth- and sixth-grade boys with reading difficulties. Their average 
retardation in reading skill was two and one half years; their average improvement 
Was approximately double the normal rate as measured by a standardized test 


(California Progressive Achievement Test). 
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The psychologist studies the child’s learning problem as one phase A 
of his life as a whole. The remedial teacher concentrates on the learning © 
problem, recognizing that slow learning may be a symptom of more 
serious maladjustment and that, even though the child does learn, other 
symptoms may develop as the result of deeper maladjustment. À 

Optimum changes in learning rate and behaviour occur when remedial 
work is based on the psychologist’s study of the child, but his expert 
help is normally available for few children. Fortunately, desirable 
changes may be initiated by the remedial work alone. Nearly all child- 
ren begin to learn when they have remedial help. Improved learning 
elicits approval at school and at home, and this approval motivates 
further learning. The upward spiral thus set in motion tends to solve 
the learning difficulty and other problems as well. Because remedial 
work provides individual attention and encouragement, it helps the 
youngster find a ‘place in the sun’ which he might never attain other- 
wise. His improved status helps him to adjust. ; 
/ Psychological work is based on clinical study of the child. Remedial 
Work relies on school records, brief interviews, and common-sense 
assumptions, Group or individual achievement scores are supplied by 
the guidance service. Health records are supplied by the school doctor, 
nurse, and audiometrist. The remedial teacher is alone with the child 
long enough to test his skill in reading or arithmetic and to determine 
some of his Interests, likes, and dislikes at home and at school. Inter- 
views with the child’s parents usually provide such useful but general 


estimates of the family life as ‘parents overprotect' or ‘demands of 
Parents are too high.’ 


In addition to information from school records and interviews; 


edial work is based on certain assumptions. Since most children 
referred for remedial help are doing below-average or failing work in 
One Or more subjects, it is assumed (1) that the child has negative 
attitudes toward school work and his own learning ability; and (2) that 
anxieties because of his lack of success: 
d's negative attitudes can be changed p 
Sentments and anxieties can be modifie 
€ emotional release. 


is own reading level; success in reading 1 
courage further effort, 
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At the other extreme is the child who fails without apparent cause. 
He is healthy and intelligent; he is the favoured child. He has always 
gone to the same school and has received individual help from each 
teacher. Now he is a fifth-grader, still unable to read, who has lost his 
Courage and self-esteem. He says, ‘When I think how I can’t read, I feel 
Just awful! To attract attention and admiration from some source, he 
establishes himself as an oddity. “When are you going to take my case?’ 
he asks the remedial teacher. This boy needs encouragement in order to 
Tegain confidence and self-esteem. He needs to gain more admiration 
as a beginning reader than he attracts as an oddity. 

, To meet these varied needs, many kinds of encouragement are pos- 
sible, They may be classified (1) by form: verbal, written, or derived 
from an activity; (2) by source: encouragement from the remedial 
teacher, parents, other teachers, the principal, or the child’s classmates; 
9r (3) by degree: acceptance of the child's limitations and abilities, 
approval, or admiration. 


The remedial class organization 


The remedial class is so organized as to provide several kinds of 
encouragement. The child is accepted as a beginner. He is reassured 
immediately that he is not expected to know any words, and that there 
are good reasons for his not having learned (e.g., he reverses the letters 
In à. word, calling on no, was saw, of for, etc.; or he is slightly deaf, 
making it difficult for him to hear certain sounds).! He is told that every- 
One fails often, including the teacher and other adults. 

The child is also accepted as a responsible person who is mature 
enough to teach himself to read. On a table there are new, easy books, 
current magazines, pictures, science materials, and, on occasion, reading 
Sames, a slide-film projector, or a tape recorder. The child may work on 
a project involving writing and reading, or he may read by himself or 
with a partner, 

Wo methods of learning which ensure initial success are suggested: 

1) reading the same words in book after book, with new words intro- 
need gradually in the book series; and (2) saying and tracing a word, 
Writing it from memory, and reading it in typescript. The second 
Method is novel and thus not associated with past failures. The child is 
pa that he learns to read through his muscles, just as he has learned to 

TOW a ball. As suggested by Fernald,” he is asked to learn the longest 
ios he knows; long words for fifth-graders are division or Hallowe’en. 

Uring the learning process, the teacher often uses verbal encourage- 
ment, remarking what a hard word the child has sounded, how many 


R MUS Word Discrimination Test of the Monroe Diagnostic Readings Tests (see 
e’erences) is given to obtain the child's pattern of reading errors. 
See Fernald, G. M., in references at the end of this chapter. 
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words he has remembered, how well he has expressed himself in a story. 
A few children are too discouraged about reading to accept such praise, 
and the teacher can encourage them only if she stresses the abilities 
they recognize in themselves. 


When a defeated adolescent was assured that his reading was B 
proving, he sighed, ‘Yuh, maybe.’ But when he was praised for hi 
knowledge of machinery, he tried to read Popular Mechanics. 


Written encouragement is given in notes which the teacher types to in 
child or to his parents, teachers, or the principal. The child is nd 
read the note as it is being typed and again when it is delivered. Chi 
ren seem to value these notes. 


One boy finished reading a letter to his parents with, ‘Don’t Us 
think this calls for a special celebration, like using the best dishes 
dinner, and can Daddy keep my note in the safe? 


Attempts are made to pair or group children who will support and 
encourage one another. Overactive children and lethargic children are 
paired; withdrawn children are grouped with aggressive companion 
Regroupings are made if strong rivalries develop or if aggressive chi z 
ren become overbearing, etc. A young child sometimes encourages M 
older group. One discouraged boy watched a second-grader tracing th 
word is. ‘Well, at least I don’t have to do that! he said. 


Marcia, a 
ten-year- 
turns reai 
of galla 


H isi f 
poised and gracious kindergartner, visited a grouk i 
old boys who were behaviour problems. The boys rá 
ding to the little girl, wrote stories for her, and, in a DU 
ntry, all five conducted her back to the kindergarten. 

These simple forms of encouragement included in the remedial class 
tend to have immediate effect, particularly if the child is rejected. 
Nine-year-old Sharon was shunted from divorced parent to paret 
and grandparent to grandparent. After one visit to a remedial pers 
she wrote the teacher this note: *Coal makes trains run. They mine 


out of the rock. It is dirted. The man gets dirted too. To my love 
from Sharon.’ 


Boys respond less verbally. They show their hunger for acceptance 
and affection by coming at unscheduled times and begging to stay: 
Those with a history of ‘taking things’ bring dubious gifts, TOC? 
pilfered from a local museum or flowers taken from a nursery. 
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_ If the psychologist is not available, the remedial teacher tries to meet 
the child’s emotional needs as best she can by using techniques of en- 
couragement and of release as described in this chapter. At the same 
time, she uses every common-sense means of securing acceptance and 
affection for the child from his family and from every other source she 
can make available. 


Projects based on the child's interests 

One method of encouraging a child is to include hobby activities in 
the remedial class. The teacher thus dignifies the hobby and she gives 
It impetus by supplying new specimens, pictures, books, catalogues, and 
hobby magazines. The child labels or describes his rocks or shells, coins, 
model planes, pictures or clay models, and reads reference books. A 
true ‘rock hound’ or aeroplane enthusiast makes rapid strides in reading 
as he pursues his hobby. 


, One little girl completely mistook the means for the end; interest 
in collecting rocks blotted out entirely the goal of learning to read, 
and she called remedial reading 'going to rocks." 


„The child's hobby can enhance his prestige. His work is exhibited to 
his classmates and displayed during Schools Week for parental approval. 
Children interested in science experiments stage science shows in which 
coloured papers are whirled on a fan, fingerprints are taken in charcoal 
and sulphur, and corks pop out of bottles containing soda and vinegar. 
A desirable by-product of these shows is the impressed attitude of other 
pupils toward the remedial classes, expressed by one youngster who 
wanted to know ‘how you get into the club.” When told that it was for 
children having trouble with their school work, he said happily, ‘Is 
that all? I can fix that" are 

The child’s hobby is often his means of identifying himself with his 
father or mother (Bertha has a rock collection because of her father’s 
interest in minerals; Bing has a scrapbook of monkey pictures because 
his mother wants a monkey). Encouragement from the parent carries 
More weight for these children than praise from any other source. 

f the remedial teacher does not collaborate with the parents their dis- 
couraging remarks may destroy an interest overnight. 


Drake thought he wanted to be a doctor (his father was an oculist) 
and eagerly tried to read the medical supply catalogues brought 
to class. When his father discovered Drake’s ambition and dis- 


approved of it, Drake’s interest vanished. 
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Creative writing 


Children with reading difficulties gain in self-esteem and prestige by ` 
creative writing. Their ‘stories’ include fiction, autobiography, scientific 
articles, plays, poems, songs and illustrated primers, number stories, or 
geographies. These are written and read to the typist (the teacher), or 
they are dictated to the typist without writing the story first. A 

When the child reads or dictates his story to the teacher, he is the one 
in command. Every word he says becomes print on a page. His ideas 


look impressive in type—particularly if the teacher capitalizes the title 
and the author’s name. 


One second-grader who fought, took things, broke rules, and ate 
other boys’ lunches added a new touch. He would dictate with great 
relish, bouncing up and down, and ending with, ‘Now type: What 
a good story! by J. G. DARBY. 


Otto at fourteen could read a pre-primer, write his name, and hr; 
simple number Combinations, He had an extreme stammer 
greatly decreased as long as he was dictating his coherent and well- 
expressed stories. One example is as follows: ‘The dinosaurs Ki 
big and clumsy in their age. The dinosaurs had no way to protec 


their young. The animals that had survived are the animals that we 
have today." 


Children usu 
the Words. When th 


to present his work e 


> a ; 
recorded and then transcribed to the classroom. The illustrated primers 


and arithmetics are read by their authors to children in the lower grades 
The following example is characteristic of children who were SO 
encouraged by their ability to write stories that they learned to read. 


Kenneth, a twelve-year- 


ial 
old who h d to remedia 
help, sud denly found that o had not responde 


he could compose good stories on trans- 
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portation. He began writing them at home and dictating them at 
school. He read similar stories in books and magazines, often criti- 
cizing them. There was a marked improvement in his reading skill 
(from fourth to sixth grade in three months) and a gradual drop in 
aggressive behaviour on the playground. 


Student-teaching 


One means of encouraging children with learning difficulties is to 
assign them as student-teachers in the lower grades. Each child is asked 
to help one small pupil for twenty minutes a day. Before meeting their 
pupils, the student-teachers analyse why the little children are not 
learning, why they misbehave, and how they can be helped. J udging by 
such remarks as ‘That’s like me,’ ‘I used to be like him,’ the ‘teachers’ 
develop insight into their own problems during this discussion. 

The fifth- and sixth-graders who help younger children are devoted 
teachers. They take pains to compose spelling lists and number work 
and search for appropriate primers. One says “I need a new book—my 
man has the wrong one—too easy.’ He neglects to add that the new book 
will be difficult for the ‘teacher.’ 

The younger children respond to their teachers with wholehearted 
admiration, and they improve in skill. The attention and encouragement 
from an older boy is especially effective for little boys who lack male 
Companionship. 


Davie, a charming Irish child of nine, successfully avoided reading. 
He met the remedial teacher with, ‘Oh, this isn’t the week I learn to 
read; that’s next week.’ His attention span, in spite of superior intel- 
ligence (Stanford-Binet 118) was almost negligible. 4 

Davie liked hunting, fishing, and sports, but he had neither father 
nor brother to share his interests. Noticing his complete co-opera- 
tion with the school psychologist who was a man, it was felt that a 
boy teacher might succeed where women failed. A sixth-grade boy 
with reading difficulty was asked to help Davie. The older boy was a 
‘famous’ hunter who had killed a deer. A few minutes after Davie 
met his teacher, Davie’s arm slipped around the older boy and they 
trudged to a vacant room where, for the first time on record, Davie 
Willingly spent half an hour reading a book. 


There are always hazards when one poor pupil helps another. When 
the older boy misses a word, the younger is encouraged to find that his 
teacher makes mistakes, but when neither child knows the word, the 
Temedial teacher may hear, ‘You read it wrong. The word is “‘tooken.” ’ 

Another difficulty is the initial enthusiasm of the ‘teacher’; he is likely 
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to tutor his luckless pupil on and off schedule, before and after school. 
A few children abruptly withdraw from teaching after a month or two. 


The best student-teacher in one school announced that he was 
resigning. He didn’t say why. Two weeks later it was discovered that 
in penance for breaking a window, he had given up the two activities 
he liked best: baseball captain and teaching. 


In such cases the remedial teacher must shield the younger child from 
being hurt and introduce him to another boy. Occasionally the he 
is asked to change pupils because the combination of personalitie 
is not helping either child (two listless children settle into a rut; an 
aggressive pupil overpowers his quiet teacher). hild 
In general, the encouragement provided by allowing an older ch! 


with a learning problem to teach a younger child outweighs any dis- 
advantages. 


PROVIDING MEANS OF RELEASE 


It is almost a truism that children who cannot learn need encourage 
ment; their need for emotional release is a new concept for schools mia 
tributed by modern psychology. Release is achieved by the expression 
of such incapacitating emotions as resentment and anxiety. Psycho 
logists have found that when the child is allowed free expression of these 
emotions, his learning may be improved and his behaviour problems 
relieved. The process of release and its safeguards are described in 
Chapter XIV. 

Release techniques are activities that permit the child to express 
resentment, anxiety, fear, etc. Many of these activities are destructive 
and require a room which cannot be damaged. Certain limitations ar 
set up. The child must not do anything which harms himself, the teacher, 
or any other person. Windows, furniture, utensils, or precious toys ar 
not to be broken. The materials used by the child include paints, alay, 
blocks, and formed toys such as dolls, miniature cars, and toy furniture 
Children express their hostility by beating the clay, crashing cars to” 
gether, staging accidents with dolls, or painting violent scenes.+ 

The child with a serious learning problem, particularly the non: 
reader, needs opportunities for emotional release. He is daily confronte 
by the fact that his work is inferior to that of his classmates. He begins 
to resent the injustice of his Position. A 

Providing the usual release activities is difficult in a school. Because © 
the hazards involved, the activities need to be guided by the schoo 
psychologist. Appropriate rooms are scarce and the usual releas® 


1 See Axline, V. M., in references at the end of this chapter. 
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activities cannot be combined with remedial class work and must be 
scheduled out of school hours. Both the child and his parents find such 
activities bizarre in a public school. 

_ In a simplified form, however, release activities can be introduced 
into a remedial programme. Instead of pounding clay, children may 
express resentment by dictating stories full of violence. One non-leader 
with a psychomotor disorder dictated a series of stories with such titles 
as Murder in the Cellar, The Kidnaping in the Kitchen, Me and the 
Butting Goat. Another boy made up ‘arithmetic’ problems, one being: 
If you hated school, and you never wanted to go back to school, and you 
had a keg of dynamite, what would you do? 

, A popular project which seems to serve as a modified release activity 
is writing about pictures of battles, bombings, or fighting animals. 


Denny’s parents drank and then quarrelled openly. After these 
quarrels, Denny daydreamed, fidgeted, and bit his nails. He was 
blind to any work except finding and describing picture after picture 
of erupting volcanoes and bomb explosions. 


Reading stories with aggressive characters may effect some emotional 
Telease, for example, Wild Bill Hickok, Chief Black Hawk, one in which 
Donald Duck hates school and plays truant. The permissive atmosphere 
of the remedial class, in which occasional temper outbursts are over- 
looked, allows all the children a measure of release. 

Writing and staging a play seems to be an ideal release activity for 
remedial classes, One drama, written and acted by a group of ten-year- 
olds, involved wild buffalo, a hurricane, a yelling scene between father 
and daughter, and disparaging remarks about food (two of the play- 
Wrights were overweight). 


PA: We're going to plant acres of beans. 
MIRA: Beans—ugh! 
(Next scene) 
PA: Say, what's this salad made of? 
MA: It’s the neighbour's garbage! 


The children supplied sound effects for the buffalo and hurricane and 
Overpractised the yelling scene. One of the boys who usually concealed 
his resentments behind blank passivity spent several hours trying to 
Write continuity for the play, dictated scenes after school, and took 


home five pages of typescript to learn to read. 


CASE EXAMPLES 


Various means of encouragement and release are illustrated by 
Temedial work with: (1) an intelligent boy who was a non-reader and 
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a behaviour problem, (2) a girl with limited ability who was retarded 
in reading, and (3) a boy with reading ability and too high demands 
at home. 


Gordon was an overdeveloped ten-year-old with bright blue eyes 
and defiant cowlicks. His parents indulged and sheltered him too 
much. Gordon had a violent temper and bullied younger boys. He 
nearly strangled one on the playground and pushed another through 
a glass door. 

In spite of a Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 120, Gordon had third-grade 
skill in arithmetic and was a total non-reader. On a word-discrimina- 
tion test, his most frequent errors were reversals of letters, vowel 
errors, and omissions of sounds. When he made an attempt to spell, 
the same errors obtained: tjr (teacher), fo (of). 

Gordon’s sensitive and concerned room teacher used every means 

to interest him in the fifth-grade work and give him the status that 
his ability warranted, but he persisted in being the class non-reader 
and incorrigible. He was noisy, uncooperative, and irresponsible. 
His stock remark, after being banished to the principal's office, Was, 
“Pm back, you lucky people!" 
f When two months of remedial work resulted in little improvement 
in reading, the school psychologist was called in. Under his super 
vision, Gordon was moved to another school where he could be 
introduced as a welcome new fifth-grader. The principal and teacher 
met him with ‘My, a nice, big boy to help us put up displays.’ He 
was given yard responsibilities to make use of his unusual strength 
and was elected to a school service club. He was praised for his 
participation in oral work and his rapid progress through easy work- 
books in arithmetic and spelling. u 

In remedial work, Gordon learned and described simple expert- 
ments. He performed a magician’s ring trick in a ‘magic show’ at 
the new school and also at the old school where it was rumoure 
that he had been expelled. He was an editor of the newspaper pub- 
lished by the remedial classes, the author of ‘The Counterfeiters,’ # 
blood-and-thunder serial. He learned to read the captions on 4 
social-studies film, and showed it to his classroom. One day, Sheldon, 
a gentle, timid classmate, suggested working with Gordon. At first, 
Gordon repeatedly lost his temper. He banged out of class roaring, 
Im going and I’m never coming back!” but returned sheepishly 
with a stack of pictures. With the teacher's support, Sheldon learn¢ 
to ignore Gordon’s temper and to assert himself, When Sheldon 
managed not to cry after hitting his head on a table, Gordon was 
much impressed, asking over and over, ‘Why don’t you cry? The 
two boys completed a twenty-page book on car parts and similar 
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books on tools and guns. These documents were used as reading 
materials in the remedial classes, with the authors on hand to 
explain hard words. 

During the three terms at the new school, Gordon learned to 
read fifth-grade books and to do average work in every subject 
except spelling. He became somewhat less aggressive; his work 
habits and class behaviour improved. He remained irresponsible, 
got into constant scrapes, and required too much attention from 
principal and teachers. Although no longer an oddity, he was still 
a behaviour problem. 


Summarizing: Guided by the psychologist’s penetrating and sensitive 
analysis, the school staff organized a complete programme to encourage 
Gordon and thus to help him learn. The remedial work, as one phase 
of this programme, gave Gordon status by various means (shows, news- 
Paper, acting as teacher) and provided some release by means of the 
permissive class and the creative writing activity. 

Although complete change of behaviour probably would have 
entailed psychotherapy, Gordon’s aggressive behaviour was modified, 
his learning tremendously improved, and he graduated as a worth- 
While (if obstreperous) sixth-grader, not as the class oddity. 


Elsie was a shy, frail little twelve-year-old who smiled, nodded, 
and agreed with false enthusiasm to any school project and lapsed 
into apathy after minimum effort. Elsie had a younger brother, to 
whom she was devoted, and affectionate, understanding parents. 

Elsie had apparently somewhat limited ability (Stanford-Binet 94) 
and a hearing loss until she was ten. Her school achievement was at 
third-grade level for all subjects. In a reading test she reversed many 
letters and confused every vowel except a. She had repeated the 
third grade in another school system, without much improvement 
in school skills. ; . 

„First attempts to encourage Elsie failed. Her success with primers 
did not carry her into more difficult books. She yawned continually 
and said in a polite voice, ‘It takes so much of your time to have 
me here.’ She professed interest in cooking and gardening; using a 
kinesthetic method, she described and demonstrated candy recipes; 
she pressed flowers and described them. She worked doggedly and 
forgot half the words she learned within a week. À 

During one class session, the remedial teacher found Elsie ab- 
sorbed in a contraband comic book. ‘I wish I could read it!’ she 
exclaimed. The teacher suggested one of the Disney books (Heath 


1 * The kinesthetic method includes tracing and/or writing the word as well as 
ooking at it and pronouncing it. 
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series) ^ as a substitute. After Elsie had read a Tew pages a Poy 
working on his airplane book stopped writing with ‘Hey, t “| s 
good book.' Elsie read faster, her cheeks growing pink. Anoth 
child left his work and leaned over the table to listen. Someone 
murmured, ‘I didn't know she could read like that!’ The book was 
finished during that hour and Elsie suggested staying longer to be 
the next one. Within a month, three Disney books were complete " 
although many words were still reversed. "There's the funniest wor 
here,’ she said once. ‘It’s spelled F J.’ f » 

Martie, a classmate with fifth-grade reading skill, was enrolled in 
remedial class in order to increase Elsie’s self-confidence and in 
order for Elsie to work with a friend of comparable ee 
The girls, with two less-able classmates (I.Q.s in 70's), tried to = 
a sixth-grade play about Indians and pioneers. During the In es 
war whoops, the children became noisy and relaxed. uar 
assigned to help a fellow actor, she said in amazement, ‘Me, = 
someone in my own grade? Elsie and Martie wrote a nn 
“Monty Crisco, Private Detective,’ and read other plays, endi = 
year with a programme which was tape-recorded and played ie 
to the classroom. By this time, Elsie was reading fifth-grade A 2 
quite smoothly and tested sixth grade on an achievement test. He 
arithmetic and spelling showed similar growth. 


Summarizing: This little girl began to learn when she realized po 
she could read books which interested her own classmates, when s 


could help a classmate, and when she could work with a partner of 


comparable ability. Remedial work provided encouragement from her 
peers and release by means of play-reading. 


Ten-year-old Johnny (introduced already in the previous chapter} 
was a fifth-grader with average ability (Stanford-Binet 106). He un 
a slight stammer and mild hyperopia, corrected by glasses. nr 
school achievement was average except for (weak) third-gra 
reading skill. He added sounds in a diagnostic word test and con- 
fused vowels. al 

Johnny's parents and two older sisters were gifted people, a i 
lectually and musically, Johnny's conversation was filled with ‘My 
father says. . . ? “My daddy does. . . ? His inability to measure uF 
to family standards was reflected in a poignant little story dictate 
early in the remedial programme: s 

‘Once there was a big, beautiful colt. He’d romp the meadow: 
with his father. He’d Tun and run and run. He was only two years 

* Walt Disney Story Books. ‘Told by’ Ardra Wavle or Caroline D. Emerson and 
illustrated by the Walt Disney Studio. Boston, D. C. Heath, 
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old. One day he had to go away. He had to go to the race track, 
but he knew he would never be a race-horse. He didn’t like it a bit. 
He was going to run slowly. He wanted to go back to the big, green 
pasture. He didn’t think he had the legs or power for racing. One 
trainer said, “This horse is no good—look at his big legs!” 7 didn't 
want to be a race-horse." 

Johnny responded immediately to the permissive remedial class. 
The third day he dictated, “Now, I am one of the reading teacher's 
boys, and even if I grow up and learn to read, I'll still be one of her 
boys.’ But he didn’t learn at first. He daydreamed, and was a per- 
fectionist in his written work, carefully ruling guide lines for his 
words, and recopying for the least mistake. He was tense and full 
of fears. He thought a gang of boys was after him. He worried 
about money. He pocketed a dime used in an experiment. When the 
teacher suggested that he had borrowed it and asked whether he 
needed more, he burst into tears. He was worried because he did 
Fs ia enough money to buy a good Christmas present for his 

ather. 

Modified release activities were provided for Johnny two noon 
hours a week in the school library. At first he was unwilling to paint, 
and complained that the clay smelled funny. Finally, he dipped one 
finger in red paint and dotted the paper, brushing it over the black. 
Later he painted rows of squat, black jails. By the end of a month 
he was painting cowboys shooting at cach other, and was telling 
Stories about his pictures; this activity Was transferred to the 
remedial class. Johnny smiled and laughed more readily, was less 
anxious and critical of his work. P 

Attempts to encourage Johnny began with a conference with the 
mother. Johnny’s open admiration for his father was described. 

When the mother repeated Johnny’s remarks at home, the father 
gasped, ‘I had no idea I was that important!’ He began going to Cub 
Meetings with Johnny and helping him with his rock collection. 
The collection grew rapidly. Johnny brought home library books 
and tried to read the most difficult mineral names. His remedial 
work consisted of identifying and labelling his rocks. An ultra- 
Violet light was obtained, and he exhibited his labelled specimens to 
several classes whose members were fascinated by the samples that 


were fluorescent. 


Summarizing: Remedial work covered a period of about four months 
(half-hour periods, three times a week). Johnny's reading progressed 
from low third-grade to average fifth-grade level. Most of his mastery 
Of words occurred during his reading in the classroom and at 
home. The remedial work provided opportunities for release activities, 
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and stimulated encouragement from the child’s father and from his 
classmates. 
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PART THREE 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S. 
COLLABORATION WITH THE SCHOOL 


XIV 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN 


HE previous chapters have discussed the psychological structure 

of children's problems and the methods and techniques that a 

teacher can use to understand and to help a child adjust better 
in school. The child's school problems are part of his life problems, and 
his failure to meet the academic or social demands of school is part of 
his failure to cope with life. Es 
. This fact establishes the teacher's potentialities as well as her limita- 
tions. Since school is an important phase of the child's life, it represents 
à large part of those demands which the child finds difficult to meet. 
The teacher is of great influence in the child's life, and can contribute 
beneficially or detrimentally to the dynamics effective in all individual H 
Cases. Since the teacher has only limited access to the child's home life, v 
she cannot restructuralize either the child's personality or his relation- 
Ship with his parents. Her evaluation and management of a case are 
therefore circumscribed by the school's function and policy, by training 
and interest, and by her role in the child's life. | 

As soon as the teacher recognizes physical or psychological factors 

that lie outside her domain, consultation with a medical doctor and 
Psychologist or psychiatrist is indicated. The teacher shows more com- 
Petence by recognizing and referring complicated problems than by 
trying to solve them herself. 


Definitions 


The psychologist's and, in certain circumstances, the psychiatrist’s 
Contribution to children’s adjustment will be differentiated from other 
techniques of evaluation and education and defined as diagnosis and 
Psychotherapy. . 

„Diagnosis is the determination of the precise nature of a con- 
dition in clinical terms. A clinical picture consists of a syndrome 
Or group of symptoms often found to coexist with and to result 
from definable external and internal conditions and psychosomatic 
processes, è 4 " 

A full diagnosis of a mental condition includes a medical examination, 
Psychological test studies, studies of the environment, observations and 
Interviews, Ina psychological case, it results in a psychiatric classification 
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and in an evaluation of the dynamics involved, and leads to indication 
of proper methods to remove the disturbances. 

Projective techniques, to be described and exemplified in Chapter XV, 
furnish the evidence on which the -psychologist’s diagnosis rests 
primarily. It is supported by interview and observational data. It is 
formulated in terms of a psychiatric category, as well as in terms of a 
dynamic interpretation—that is, an interpretation of the forces deter- 
mining the individual’s behaviour. 


Angela, for example, in Chapter VI was called a hysteria case— 
that is, a psychoneurosis with conversion symptoms. Angela con- 
verted, or transformed, unconsciously, her conflicting feelings 
toward her mother into the somatic symptom of vomiting. The 
forces determining her behaviour were her need for her mother's 
affection and attention and her need to express that she felt rejected 
and that she rejected what her mother gave her. 


Diagnosis and interpretation determine the course and depth of 
therapy, the various possibilities of which will be described in what 
follows. 

, Compared to a comprehensive diagnostic study, the teacher's evalua- 
tion of a case considers a number of factors frequently responsible for 
problems in a child's life. These might be counteracted by a number 0 
generally beneficial measures. 

Modern handbooks for teachers give valuable instructions on inter“ 
preting and treating the possible causes of children's failures. For Y 
instance, a child may be timid because of repeated failure, and it woul 
help to arrange many successful experiences. A child may be discouf“ 
aged by high demands, and it would help to have demands both 19 
school and at home adjusted to the child's abilities. 

These directives, as shown in Chapters IX, X, and XI, are valuable; 
because they help the teacher to organize her thinking about the nature 
of the problems she encounters. These directives are techniques IM 
initial attempts to help a child. In many cases, possibly even in a 
majority of cases, these general considerations regarding physicá 
conditions, home situation, adequacy of demands, and so on are 
sufficient. i 

The teacher should be aware, however, that the complexity and depth 
of certain problems cannot be resolved without a more penetrating 
understanding of the child’s complex conditions of life. In previous 
chapters, particularly Chapters VI, VII, IX, and X, sample studies 
indicated those cases that could and those that could not be help? 
without more penetrating work. J 

The emotional relationship of mother and child with its yarious 
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implications, the competition between siblings, the inflexibility of 
certain parents’ personalities, the child’s wrong interpretation of his life 
are examples of deeper and more complex conditions that the school 
can neither study nor remedy. It is wise to arrange success for all 
children who seem intimidated, and improvement will result from these 
attempts. But it should not be assumed that this is all that could or 
should be done to effect the best adjustment. 


The school’s possibilities for providing a child with emotional * 


release, reassuring him, and improving his opportunities by situational 
management and by some influence upon his home conditions must 
be supplemented for complex cases by the more penetrating method of 
psychotherapy. 

Psychotherapy is a systematic psychological treatment, in which the 
relationship between the therapist and patient changes the dynamic 
Structure of the patient’s emotional life and effects emotional release. 
The relationship develops both the patient’s insight into personality 
structure and a restructuring of his own personality.* These results are 
achieved in varying degrees or varying depths in different types and 
durations of treatment. Between supportive therapy on the one hand and 
Psychoanalysis on the other, there exist various eclectic therapeutic 
approaches, all rooted in the dynamic orientation of Freudianism, 
though they vary in interpretation and ultimate aim. e 

Child psychotherapy cannot work with the same verbalization on 
Which most adult therapy rests. Child therapy, developed in child 
guidance clinics during the last half-century, is carried out largely in 
play therapy, a method in which play rather than words becomes the 
Instrument of self-expression.? These play techniques seem to correspond 
to the release-and-insight possibilities and limitations of children. Not 
until adolescence are these techniques successfully relinquished for 
verbal self-expression. The amount and manner in which play techniques 
are supplemented by verbalization vary greatly in different therapeutic 
Schools. The following are examples of psychotherapeutic approaches, 
and the psychologist’s collaboration with the teacher on cases that the 


Psychologist has diagnosed and is treating. 


LEVEL-ONE PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A first approach is known as supportive therapy. This is a technique 
Which does not attempt a fundamental change of the patient’s person- 
ality, but is content with the removal of anxiety and other incapacitating 
€motions and with the providing of encouragement and confidence. If 


* Kubie, L, S. ‘The Nature of Psychotherapy. Bull. N.Y. Acad. of Med., 19 


(1943), 3, 183-194, b. 
Axline, V. M. Play Therapy. a. cde Mifflin, 1947. 
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these means are used in the right manner and at the right moment, it 
is assumed that the patient will be able to face his difficulties alone and 
to achieve his own adjustment. . 

The psychological help given by the remedial teacher and described 

in Chapter XIII resembles to some degree supportive therapy. Alex- 

ander * recommends supportive therapy in two types of cases: first, 
when a previously well-adjusted person suffers an acute neurotic dis- 
turbance because of unusually difficult external conditions; and second, 
When a person has developed a severe chronic condition which leaves 
little hope for effecting permanent change, a group more frequently 
found among adults than among children and not exemplified here. 

The first type of case is exemplified by children who have experienced 
à traumatic event or by children who are handicapped and frustrated 
by objective defects. Release of resentment, expression of unhappiness, 
encouragement, objective help, manipulation of situations, and, finally, 
à certain amount of insight and understanding bring about the improve- 
ment in these cases through supportive therapy. . 

This group is illustrated by the interesting case of Martina, which 
demonstrated a number of valuable facts. This case was managed suc- 
cessfully in two sessions by the school psychologist,? and illustrates the 
occasional experience of every therapist when a problem that seemed 
extremely complex is unexpectedly and quickly solved because the right 
appproach is made at the right moment. It is also an example of the 
serious effects of a traumatic experience in a child’s life. 


MARTINA 


Martina, age fifteen, was in a girls’ camp as a ward of the juvenile 
court. She was kept there as delinquent following repeated school 
truancy. Martina, an orphan who lived with her aunt, was a de- 
pressed and unhappy girl. When asked about her truancy, she replied 
that she could not work, that she was unhappy and did not want to 
go to school. She cried a great deal and declared she would soon 
die anyway. 

Martina had never revealed to anyone the reasons for her unhap- 
piness. When the psychologist saw her she was ready to pour out 
confidences and for the first time to tell her real story. 

When Martina was four, her mother died, and she grew up very 
close to her father, a warmhearted but temperamental Italian. Her 
father seemed to have been constantly in financial difficulties and 
had to borrow money. He had once got into a fight over financial 

1 Alexander, F., and French, T. M. Psychoanalytic Therapy. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1946, p. 102. s 


2 With the permission of Marianne Frostig, this case is presented here as an 
unusually interesting example, based on personal communication. 
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transactions with his creditors, and Martina, then eight, was in the 
next room when she heard a shot. She ran to see what had happened, 
and as she opened the door, her father raised the gun toward his 
own temple and shot himself after having killed the pressing creditor. 
All this was a terrible shock to Martina, and caused severe guilt 
feelings in the sensitive child. Martina told the psychologist she felt 
her father would not have got into this trouble had he not needed 
so much money for her care. Thus she felt indirectly responsible for 
his death, and had felt ever since that she would have to die too. 


The psychologist explained to Martina that many children whose 
parents die young brood about it and wonder whether they have contri- 
buted to their parents’ death. She pointed out that the father would have 
needed the money whether Martina was there or not. Now, if he could 
see Martina, he would be happy and proud that she had grown into a 
fine girl, and he would not want her to be unhappy and crying all the 
time. Her goal must be to live for the father’s memory, to succeed in 
school, to be liked by everyone, and to become a person of whom her 
father could be proud. 

Two sessions at this time helped the girl to free herself from her 
anxieties and guilt feelings, and gave her a new motivation for life. 
Martina changed overnight. Follow-up study showed that this short 
therapeutic contact had been highly successful and had taken real 
effect on Martina’s life because, luckily, it came at the right time and 
was conducted in the right way by a convincing person. Martina had 
been able to release her anxieties and to develop a certain amount of 
insight. She was then able to make her own adjustment. | 

Encouraging as this example may be, the wrong conclusion must not 
be drawn that there are too many cases in which this short-cut approach 
would be successful. h 

The remedial teacher's procedures closely resemble the technique of 
Supportive therapy. She raises the child's confidence by lowering expec- 
tations to the child's present abilities, however low. He temporarily 
leaves the objective reality of school grades and age norms and enters 
the clinical world of flexible relationships, adapting demands to the 
Subject's temporarily reduced abilities. i ' 

The remedial teacher has also a clinical, supportive attitude to the 
subjects need for self-expression and for release of his pent-up emotions. 

The release process was first discovered by Freud in therapy and he ~ 
called it ‘cathartic,’ meaning a purifying process. Some authors use the 
term abreaction in the same sense of emotional discharge. Release can 
be beneficial only if limited, timed, and planned carefully. It must be 
used with discretion and understanding. 

The causes and nature of the child's resentment must be explored. 
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„In cases of school failure, two types must be distinguished: that of the 
child who is able to achieve, but who is emotionally prevented from 
complying with the demands of school work; and that of the child who 
is intellectually or otherwise handicapped in doing school work. Both 
children may experience similar failure and develop feelings of guilt, 
helplessness, and resentment against the grown-ups who require these 
achievements. Depending upon the attitude of adults toward failure, 
these children may develop actual hatred if unfair reproaches are made. 
In one way or another, all these children feel that life is unfair to them— 
and, unfortunately, it does seem to be. 

The two groups of children are different, because the physically and 
mentally handicapped children are objectively inadequate to attain 
acceptable work. The emotionally blocked children know that they can 
do the work and that they are hindered by unnecessary circumstances. 
They realize that they can’t concentrate, that they are restless, that while 
they don’t want to, they should do their school work, They feel guilty 
and believe that the grown-ups are responsible for these feelings. ‘If 
my parents did not fight,’ ‘If my mother would love me more,’ ‘If I 
would not be scolded all the time’—all this would be different. y 
^ Some children find their own ways of releasing resentment by hitting 
and attacking other children or by being rebellious and insolent to 
adults. They often derive a perverse pleasure from their cruelties. In 
the case of these aggressive children it is necessary to channel their 
release, to limit it, and to time it properly. In repressed and timid 

encouraged by special reassurance that it is 

right and safe to express hostility. 

In every case the Specific situation in which the child works with the 
remedial teacher or the therapist, the definite time set for this work, 
and the supporting telationship with this one person are of the essence. 

The situation is important, and the child has to understand it as an 
extra-territorial situation set up for his help. Anything that happens in 
this situation must not happen elsewhere. 

The time for this work must be at that right moment when the child 
is ready to accept help, and the time must be limited by several con- 
siderations. An individual in a public-school system and as a member of 
a group can have at his disposal only a limited, even if generous, amount 
of personal attention. He must be made aware of this time as an oppor- 
tunity for himself personally. 


Supportive therapy is not used to re-educate the whole personality 
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of the child and to bring deeper dynamics into play. This limits the 
release which is permissible during therapy. 

A few more words must be said about release. The tensions from 
which release is wanted can be very different, but tension arises always 
in connection with control. Control is a requirement for living, as the 
organism's and the personality's survival depend on control. Control 
can be normal and healthy, or unhealthy; it can be excessive or in- 
sufficient. This depends partly on the individual and partly on the 
environment. 

Overanxious and emotionally confused parents are apt to expect from 
their children a co-operation and acceptance of frustration beyond the 
limits of any child’s control ability. On the other hand, there are indi- 
vidual children who are unable to achieve the average control demanded 
by parents. 

Release from tension has limited usefulness in all cases in which the 
child is subjected to excess or to very little pressure. A case must be 
diagnosed and studied in respect of the existing pressures, and an expert 
should devise the amount of release that should be given. In every 
Telease therapy, consideration has to be given from the beginning to 
limitations set up to prevent chaos and physical danger. p^ 

Excess release makes it difficult, sometimes impossible, for an indi- 
vidual to reorganize and to control himself again. The individuals who 
need to learn control rather than to be allowed to continue resistance 
against control must be separated from the start by means of diagnostic 
Studies and must be treated quite differently. 


LEVEL-TWO PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A second level of depth is represented by treatments which attempt 
to achieve, beyond the support of encouragement and release, a degree 
of insight which brings acceptance of prevailing difficulties. A. close 
relationship with the therapist is instrumental in helping the child to 
give up his defences and to understand himself and the people around 
him better than he could before. N 

Children who live in unhealthy home conditions, and whose parental 
demands cannot be corrected, may be helped to independence based on 
self-sufficiency by this treatment. Cases of this type were shown in 
Chapters VI, VIL and IX. Because they are always under the pressure of 
acute situational conditions, these children need emotional release. Simul- 
taneously, the therapist endeavours to improve the objective conditions 
as far as possible by working with the parents, if they are accessible. 

Furthermore, the therapist uses the close relationship he has developed 
with the child to help the child understand, accept, or cope in some 
way with those difficulties which cannot be eliminated. 
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Floy, a fifteen-year-old girl, was another truancy case in which 
school and therapist collaborated successfully. 


FLOY 


Floy had been skipping classes and sometimes stayed away from 
school for a whole day. Nobody knew exactly why she did it, nor J 
what she did with the time she fook off. She amassed punishments, | 
both from home and school, but remained stubborn and inaccessible. 
When she forged her mother’s signature to a note for the school, the 
parents and the school principal felt they should have Floy studied 
by an outside psychologist who might be able to win the girl’s 
confidence. 

The psychologist discovered the following facts: Floy had, from 
early childhood on, rebelled against her strict mother who never 
understood her, but who constantly upheld her older and her 
younger sister as models to her. In her increasing antagonism, Floy 
sided with her father who suffered also from the mother’s strict 
regime. 

In doing more and more the Opposite of her mother’s wishes, she 
felt protected by her father who found excuses for her. Among the 
things she chose to do to annoy her mother, her choice of friends 
was most successful. She went with a crowd that her mother found 
most objectionable and joined in all their activities. 

Disapproving at heart of these ‘fast kids’ and longing secretly for 
the company of more respected members of her age group, Floy 
saw no way out of her difficult situation and found it easier to stay 
away, distressed by her whole unhappy life, in which school and 
learning problems mounted as well as other problems. > 

In the relationship of tolerant friend and guide, the psychologist 
found that it was not difficult to work with Floy through her con- 
flicts and to give her a sufficient degree of insight into their dynamics. 

Floy realized soon that she had ruined her own life, her own 
chances of having those friends she really would have cared for, 
because of her conflicts with her mother. She was only too happy to 
learn of ways in which she could pull out of her present circle and 
find access to another group. This succeeded much quicker than 
anticipated and encouraged Floy immensely. It also strengthened 
her relationship with the therapist who could gradually give her a 
more mature concept of work and duties. 

The therapist worked simultaneously with the mother who gained 
lc insight to desist from her misguided efforts to influence 

oy. 

The school handled punishment and promotion problems in close 
co-operation with the psychologist, so that Floy had a chance to 
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make good at her own pace of insight and maturing, and so that 
she realized the benevolent attitude of her educators toward her. 


This case represents a good example of a not too time-absorbing 
co-operation between school, home, and therapist in a problem that 
looked very serious and difficult to start with and that could not have 
been handled with educational procedures exclusively. 

It may be difficult or easy for the child to release his tension, depending 
upon the type and degree of pressure under which he has been living. 
The form that release takes is aggressive or destructive play with or 
without verbal comments. I 
_ Allen, introduced as a reading problem in Chapter VI, had difficulty 
in accepting the treatment situation and in expressing his feelings. 


ALLEN 


Allen, when he came for treatment, was told that this was a place 
Where he would be helped with his school and other problems. He 
and the therapist would play and do different things together. They 
would talk and be good friends. Were there any toys or games he 
would like to try out? 

Allen said he did not know what he wanted to do. He seemed 
nervous and self-conscious and asked whether the psychologist was 
a teacher. The psychologist told him she was not a teacher, and this 
was not school. It was a place where children were helped with their 
problems. He could do and say things here that he might not feel like 
saying or doing anywhere else. The psychologist would not scold 
him or think ill of him. She would understand. “We all have feelings 
and thoughts we are usually afraid to talk about—but here we can 
talk about anything.’ She told him about children who have prob- 
lems. ‘Some children have trouble getting along in school. Some can’t 
get along with their parents. Others can’t get along with their 
brothers,’ 


ALLEN: My problem is just reading. 

PSYCHOLOGIST: Reading is hard for you. Lots 
hard—many people who are very sma 
reading hard. 

ALLEN: My uncle can’t read at all. 

PSYCHOLOGIST: Your uncle can't rea 
read. 


ALLEN: Oh, yes. P . 
PSYCHOLOGIST: I suppose no one knew how to teach him when 


he was young. Yowre lucky. You are going to be helped to 
learn. 


of people find reading 
rt in other ways find 


d, but I think he would like to 
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ALLEN: I go to Miss Freeman. She writes lots of small words and I 
add the ‘ing.’ She writes large and I trace the words. 


Since Allen insisted on reading and writing as the help he came for, 
the first hour was spent the way he wished. This rigid little boy felt 
too duty-bound to yield to the temptation of the more amusing things 
he might have been doing. 


In the second hour it was suggested that drawing or painting is 
often quite helpful in learning to read, and Allen proceeded to paint 
a somewhat stiff and awkward picture. 

Then he discovered darts and began to throw them while the 
psychologist asked about the members of his family. He talked 
immediately about his father and brother. He likes his Dad. Daddy 
sometimes plays games with him. Sometimes he spanks hard, but 
only when Allen deserves it. He likes to tease his younger brother, 
likes to make him cry. He assures the psychologist that he loves his 
brother, that he would help him out if he got into trouble. 

(Father and brother are the two people in his life from whose 
personalities he suffers most. He feels obliged to mention his good 
feelings for them. But then he proceeds to play in the sand in which 
the psychologist has placed a number of figures.) ; 

Allen chooses a policeman and three other figures representing 
his Dad, his brother, and himself. He gets a car and plays car 
accidents—people were hurt, not killed. He squirted water at the 
policeman but pretended that his brother did. The policeman then 
gives the brother a beating (hits him with vigour). Then the Dad 
gives the brother a spanking. He repeated this game. 


It would be premature to point out to the boy at this time the con- 
flicts in his relationship with his father and brother. At a later time in 
his therapy the disturbing fact that a person can love yet also be angry 
with some people will be made clear to him and will give him a better 
understanding of himself and his parents. 

This child's emotional problems were quite complex. He suffered from 
a disciplinarian father, an easy-going brother’s better adjustment, and 
his parents’ conflicts, This insoluble problem was made easier for him 
after his own problems had been alleviated and after he understood that 
grown-up people sometimes had difficulties which did not necessarily 
make them hate or leave each other. 

The treatment was not carried beyond the level of release, a degree 
of Improvement in the child’s home conditions, and a certain amount 
of insight and ability to be more self-sufficient in a difficult situation: 
This sufficed to enable the boy to feel freer and happier than he had 
previously ever felt. 
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LEVEL-THREE PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A third approach on a somewhat deeper level is required by those 
children who live under the strong influence of one or the other parent 
and are involved in their parents’ personal predicaments. The treatment 
implies, then, a change—that is, a dynamic restructuring of this child’s 
relationship with his parents. 

In the case of a young child, the method used may be the treatment 
of the parent along with or in place of the child. In the case of an older 
child or adolescent, the treatment is concerned with his ‘superego’ 
development—that is, with the ideals and directives that he built up 
under the influence of his parents. 

Bunnie (Chapter VII), Bruce (Chapter VD, Melanie (Chapter VD, 
and Patsy (Chapter IV) will serve as examples in the discussion of this 
treatment level. We saw that Bunnie's anxieties and Bruce's worries 
were partly the result of close relationships with their anxious and 
worrying mothers. Melanie's problems were due to her identification 
with her mother’s unrealistic ambitions for her. Patsy's deep emotional 
conflicts reflected to some extent her mother’s personality disturbances. 

After a few sessions with Bunnie, it was clear that the mother needed 
to be freed from her own anxieties. The little girl showed no exceptional 
anxieties when she was under the influence of the therapist. 3 

In Bruce’s case, his and his mother’s insight into the nature of their 
worrying developed approximately parallel. Bruce, for a thirteen-year- 
old boy, is unusually gifted in analysing himself in words. He makes 
less use of toys and more use of talk than other boys of his age. He is 


interested in finding out about his fears, his worries, his indecisions. 


BRUCE 
Bruce remembers, he thinks, that he started worrying five years 
ago when they moved and he had to start all over again in a new 
school with so many new children. He knows he wants to be liked, 
and he was afraid of the very big boys in his class there. He himself 


was smaller and had skipped a grade. . d 
Later he begins to tell of occasions when he worried unnecessarily 
over small decisions, whether to stay at home or go to a game, 
whether to call up his boy friend or wait for him to call.. He also 
discusses his fear of being late and that never in his life was he late. 
Still later he realizes that his deepest worries have to do with his 
parents. He feels they are both ‘swell,’ and often he worries whether 
he makes them really happy- 
For instance, once when 


Bruce replied it was out of his way. 
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letter anyway because he should do this for his father who was 
always so good. 

Once a boy friend’s parents wanted to take him out on Sunday, 
but his Dad also wanted to take him out. He worried that his Dad 
would be hurt, although he knew that his Dad would understand. 

Last year at his sister’s birthday, Bruce called on the phone and, 
when his Dad answered, talked with a girl’s voice. His Dad thought 
he was a girl friend of Lois, the sister. Afterward he felt that he had 
cheated his Dad who was always so good. Although it was such a 
silly little incident, he cannot yet forgive himself, he still remembers 
it all the time. 

‘It is mostly my Dad I worry about. Sometimes I think how 
horrible it would be if my parents were divorced. Even on nights 
when my Dad is working, I am not so happy. I want him around. 
It seems more like a home.’ 

Gradually he realizes how overanxious he is about his parents 
and his relationship with them, and that it is his own insecurity that 
makes him feel that way. 

He realizes that it all started much earlier than he thought—when 
he was a ‘teeny’ boy. ‘Mother used to say “poor Harry” when 
father had to go out nights on jobs that were far away. That used to 
worry me.’ 

* “Nobody is talking to Daddy," I said as a "teeny" boy when 
Daddy sat silently listening when we all were talking.’ 

‘Mammie made me always worry. She used to worry an awful 
lot. Always she says to call when I won't be home on time. “Don't 
Worry so much about me, Mammie,” I say.’ 


This exceptional self-analysis by a young boy can be obtained only 
after many months and after rapport has been established between the 
child and the therapist. These treatments cannot be replaced by good 
advice like ‘Don’t Worry so much, there is no need for it^ While time- 


MELANIE 


Melanie’s problem is one which is often found in adolescents. Con- 
fused by her own physical handicap of arthritis and by her mother’s 
ambitious outlook on life, Melanie had never clarified for herself which 
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therapy, in Melanie’s case, had to include an educational approach in 
helping her to find a goal that could be meaningful and that could give 
her a sense of fulfilment. Under guidance, she was able to discover that 
her very suffering could become a source of help for others in that she 
could be more sensitive and more understanding than the average 
person. She planned to become a teacher of handicapped children 
because she felt she could give them of her personal experience and take 
a personal interest in them. 

The complicated problem of Patsy, referred to in Chapters IV and VI, 
was handled partly in individual treatments both of Patsy and of her 
mother. Since Patsy was very resistant and very inarticulate, group 
therapy was considered a method to reduce her resistance and to 
facilitate her self-expression. Similar considerations applied to Lorraine, 
introduced in Chapter VII. She was articulate enough, but emotionally 
even more resistant. h 

Group therapy consists of group situations and group occupations, 
mainly play, with two or more children. Usually the group is planned 
and the children are selected according to ages and types of problem, 
to make their effect on one another profitable to all.! ER 

In certain cases, group therapy has advantages over individual 
therapy. Some children find emotional self-expression easier when in 
a group than when alone. Insight may come more readily through the 
Temarks of other children, and the re-educative process 1s sometimes 
best carried out through the social influence of the child’s peers. 

Some of the advantages of group work may be summarized: wu 

1. It allows the therapist to observe at first hand the difficulties in 
Social adjustment of aggressive, hostile, shy, or detached children. 

2. Once the permissive atmosphere of playroom and therapist has 
become effective, criticism of other members of a group can be toler- 
ated without the defensive reaction so often occurring at home, school, 
or in ordinary play situations. y 

3. As Bach ? has pointed out, the performance of less defensive group 
members indicates that identification of problems is not too dangerous 
in this setting. Even the children who are slow in developing insight 
into the projective significance of their productions will sooner or later 
be ready to follow the model of the less defensive child. 

4. The discovery of having problems in common with others helps 
the individual child in a group. Slavson * gives an interesting example 

d i therapy have been contributed by Jean 
Coc ay dui ey Bubler in priae practice She analysed the group 
Work ij i i icipated. 

"es m d d m Puy Hp with Adult Groups.’ J. Psychol., 29 (1950), 

* Slevson, S. R. Analytic Group Psychotherapy with Children, Adolescents, and 
Adults. New York, Columbia Univ. uw aa p.152. 
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of how four children, who in six to twelve months of individual therapy 
had never talked about stealing, admitted freely to it at the fourth group 
session. He concludes that ‘universalization, identification, and mutual 
support played an important part in facilitating this catharsis.’ 3 
The media of group therapy are as limitless as the therapist’s ingenuity 
and the enthusiasm and adaptibility of the children. In the following 


example, the group utilized painting, doll play, sand-box activities, and 
rhythm band. 


Group therapy of Patsy, six years, and Lorraine, five years 
Situation when group work started: 


Patsy was a socially insecure child who believed that no other 
child ever liked her. She was shy and hated to go to school, although 
she was fond of school work. She was hostile toward yet very 
dependent on her mother, and aggressive toward her little brother. 
She was inarticulate when it came to her own problems. She could 
not express aggression or any feeling toward the family group even 
in doll play. She would ask the therapist to take all aggressive parts, 
which she was willing to direct but not to act. She was restrained 
and orderly except under direct encouragement of the therapist to 
be otherwise. She liked to come to the playroom because here she 
was under no competition and had the sole attention of the therapist. 

_ Lorraine was one year younger. She was disintegrated and disper- 
sive in her activities and products. She showed guilt feelings about 
messing with finger paints and sand, and had almost a compulsion 
about hand-washing. She had excellent social poise, but her extreme 
charm and compliance with social demands was achieved at the | 
cost of an almost complete emotional detachment from others. 


Brought out in group therapy: 


(Group activities included drawing, doll play, rhythm band, and 
sand play.) 


1. In the shared activity of finger paints, with the desire to get 
finished first and to use more colours, Patsy gained more freedom in 
expressing her ideas in paint, and Lorraine forgot about keeping her 
hands clean. Following Patsy’s leadership, Lorraine also became 
used to playing in sand, and both girls used both media freely to 
develop stories that had to do with their own lives and activities. 

2. Under Lorraine’s free discussion of her family, Patsy began to 
volunteer information about her father and mother without any 
questioning or prompting. 
I Pm painting windows, one for each of the family. (See Figure 11) 

This is my brother's. I am going to take his head off. | 
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Ad 


: (Emphatically.) That’s a good idea. 

L.: This one is for my father and mother. 

P.: If your father and mother are anything like mine and fighting 
all the time, you had better make separate ones for them. 

L.: No, mine don’t often. Just sometimes they fly away. 

p.: I guess mine don’t so often either, but they go at it when they do. 

3. Lorraine had no fear of expressing aggression. If she felt like 
taking her brother’s head off, she did not hesitate. If she wanted an 
earthquake to destroy the zoo, she produced one. Although in 
private sessions Patsy had asked the therapist to do aggressive things 
to dolls, it was only under the stimulation of one of her own age that 
she was able to do such things for herself. She was finally creating 
earthquakes and burying people she did not like as freely as the 
other child. E 

4. When Patsy was first placed in a social situation, she tried to 
bolster her self-esteem in three ways: by conversation with Lorraine, 
including much name-calling and derogatory remarks; by copying 
everything Lorraine did, to show that she could do better; by trying 
to retain all the therapist’s attention and praise. ; : 

After three sessions of name-calling, during which Lorraine replied 
in kind, on the fourth Lorraine demanded: “Don't you like me? 
Patsy replied: ‘Yes, it’s fun doing things with you.’ Lorraine: Then 
why do you call me names? I don’t like it.’ The subject was dropped 
here, but pursued in a private session when Patsy admitted that she 
called names just because she couldn’t think of other things to say, 
and it was a way of getting children to listen to her. She had not 
realized that they might dislike it so much. She tried to work out 
for herself other remarks that she might make, and praise of 
Lorraine's efforts in the final session was the result. 

In private sessions Patsy was always apologizing for the poorness 
of her drawings, and in the early group sessions after copying Us 
Taine, appealed to the therapist to say that her work was best. After 
the therapist's reiteration that people here did what they wanted in 
the way they wanted so that there could be no competition or saying 
Whose drawings were best, that they were all interesting, Patsy d 
to look at Lorraine's products as things of value in themselves, an: 
not just as a basis for improvements. Although not able to drop 
criticism immediately, she stopped making comparisons except to 
point out the good features of her own pictures. She would say, for 
example, ‘My rabbit has long ears. [See ‘Patsy’s rabbit’, frontispiece] 
All rabbits have long ears. It is silly to make a rabbit with short 
ears [like Lorraine’s].’ Finally, with the realization of how Lorraine 
might feel, she succeeded in taking more interest in what Lorraine 
was doing, and even began to praise her. In private sessions she 
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ceased to apologize for her own products, saying, ‘It may not be 
so good, but I like it.’ i 
Lorraine reflected Patsy’s attitude and interest by attempting to 
improve the form of her drawings, although she had been delighted 
by completely formless blobs of colour when she first came. On one 
occasion she appealed to the therapist to say that hers was best, and 
on the therapist’s saying, “Yours is specially good today,’ said ‘I 
guess you think we’re both best.’ Both girls laughed and agreed that 
they were ‘both best.’ p 
Patsy did not mind losing games so long as she could dominate 
the speed of play during the games. She was domineering and often 
obstructive in game-playing. Lorraine’s remark, ‘For heaven’s sake, 
you are holding us up, although it did not result in improved 
behaviour that session, did have an effect in the following one when 
Patsy made an effort to see that Lorraine got her fair share of time, 
while she speeded up her own playing. Patsy said, ‘That was fun 
today.’ Lorraine agreed. : 
Patsy was able to carry over for herself the idea of ‘fairness’ in 
division of materials and in the development of ideas, as worked 
out between the two girls, to a fair division of the therapist’s time. 
On the eighth session, Lorraine was fifteen minutes late. When she 
arrived, Patsy volunteered to paint for a while so the therapist could 


play with Lorraine, because ‘I have had quite a time with you by 
myself.’ 


Both girls gained specific things from this group work. Patsy was 
able to accept criticism from her playmate in the easy atmosphere of the 
playroom and to alter her speech and actions accordingly. She gained 
some sensitivity to the effect that her actions had on the feelings of 
others. She found that shared activity brought enough pleasure in itself, 
that she did not need to dominate the activity. Lorraine gained a greater 
degree of self-criticism without losing her self-confidence, and was 
thereby better organized in her activities, She lost her detachment and 
became an active participant in group emotional expression, rather 
than a charming, conforming bystander. 

While in the previously described approaches a fair adjustment could 
be achieved without basic changes of the child’s personality, the last 
part of the chapter refers to cases requiring deeper penetrating proce- 
dures and calling for more radical personality transformations. 


LEVEL-FOUR PSYCHOTHERAPY 


In the fourth group, because of the parents’ failure and the child's of 
adolescent's needs, the therapist must assume the role of a parent- 
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substitute and must establish a transference relationship. In a trans- 
ference relationship, the therapist represents a figure of importance in 
the patient's life. In this role, the therapist temporarily provides that 
emotional support and that model for identification which the patient 
was unable to obtain from his parents. After the patient has received 
this substitutive emotional support, and after he has become enabled to 
develop ego-ideals in his relationship with the therapist, he can adjust 
to the realities of his own life. 

Older children and adolescents whose parents’ attitudes or person- 
alities prohibit identification require therapy in which the transference 
relationship becomes the essential therapeutic factor. 

Previous chapters described many children whose development was 
crucially affected by loss of a parent or by rejection on the part of the 
parent whom they most needed for their identification. Bill and Betty 
suffered from this loss; Andy recuperated after getting a new father 
ga he admired; and Charlie regressed after his home was broken up. 

arental rejection is largely responsible for the difficulties that Homer 
and Bobby or Connie and Priscilla encounter. 


PRISCILLA 


Priscilla (see Chapter VII) suffered from her mother’s coldness and 
lack of understanding. She felt rejected and under the pressure of 
impossible demands. Increasingly she developed hatred and opposi- 
tion against both her parents. 

When Priscilla was brought to the therapist, she at first was full of 
resentment against what she felt was another attempt at subjugating 
her. She was surprised to hear from the therapist that only if she 
herself wanted to come would the therapist want to work with her. 
Perhaps, she was told, she would discover this was something in 
which she would be very interested, once she knew more about it. 
Priscilla became curious and asked to learn more about all this. 
They would talk, said the therapist, about anything she would like 
to discuss and their conversations would be entirely confidential. 
No one would learn what was discussed. 

Starved for someone to take interest in 
talk to a friendly listener and soon began to 


her Priscilla needed to 
pour out all her grief. 


such as Priscilla develops a great attach- 


A lonely and rejected girl 
nts to learn and like whom 


Ment to her therapist, from whom she wa r 
she wants to be. This attachment and identification, while helpful to 


the girl’s progress, are bound to arouse unhappy guilty feelings in the 
mother. Gaining the co-operation and understanding of the parent 
becomes the major problem for the therapist. 

1 See Alexander, op. cif. 
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./ Treatment utilizing transference relationship requires training, ex- 
perience, and tact. 


LEVEL-FIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Still more specialized training is required for the fifth depth level of 
approach. The conflicts treated on this level should be worked out by 
a psychoanalyst, since they call fora complete personality restructuring. 
Psychoanalysis is not always feasible or timely, but quite often it, rather 
than other approaches, is indicated, Psychoanalytically oriented shorter 
psychotherapy is sometimes undertaken to resolve the child’s conflicts 
sufficiently for his better adjustment to his social environment. Examples 
are the cases of Micky, of Leigh whose painting is reproduced in Figure 
12, and Noreen, 

These children present unresolved “Oedipus conflicts’ (Freud). That 
means that the personality development of these three children has been 


of their history. In a non-dogmatic approach, a play situation and 
relationship with the child which will permit the reliving of past history 
must be created. With minimum interpretation, the therapist helps the 
child to re-evaluate his experiences and to restructure his relationships 
with his parents, 


. Micky's unfortunate experience in the neighbourhood garage, men- 
tioned in Chapter VII, was revealed in his spontaneous play-acting 
during therapy, 


MICKY 


Barage. He played the same scenes again, using all the obscene words 
he had learned. Little was said by the therapist except that there are 


mood, 


Simultaneously With his treatment, the therapist discussed Micky’s 
problems with his parents, The mother particularly could see where she 
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had failed in closeness and understanding. Micky’s father took him on 
Tides and excursions. Micky’s relationship with both parents developed 
in new directions of warmth and human interest. 

Leigh illustrates an opposite situation because he was physically and 
emotionally too close to a mother who babied him and who substituted 
a close relationship with her boy for marital satisfaction. Leigh was 
eight when referred as a non-reader and as an immature child in school. 
He had no acceptance of work or duty. He had other problems: he 
soiled when excited, even in school. 


LEIGH 


Leigh’s concern with his mother’s affairs, his emotional involve- 
ment with his parents, and his worry about soiling was explosively 
revealed at his first visit with the psychologist. Without waiting for an 
assignment, he walked to the table in the playroom and asked for 
paper, pencil, ruler, and crayons. He began to draw at once and, with 
the use of ruler and some measurements, painstakingly made the out- 
line of a house. He interrupted himself and told the psychologist 
excitedly, at the first question, that this was his home which his 
mother wanted rebuilt but for which the father refused to spend 
money. This new garage, he indicated on the drawing, was the only 
part his father had agreed to rebuild and it looked better now, 
although the mother was still unsatisfied. M. 

“And now,’ he said, interrupting the unfinished house design, I 
must paint.’ When given paper, brushes, and four basic poster 
colours, Leigh declared he could not paint unless he had brown paint. 
It was difficult to obtain brown paint, but Leigh was insistent. He then 
produced a painting of the apple tree in the back yard of his home 
(see Figure 12), and told this story: ‘This is the apple tree in our back 
yard. It has nice green leaves, but most leaves are ugly and brown. 
They fall down. They must be burned here in this fire. But the tree 
must not burn.’ After painting and explaining this picture, Leigh 
declared he had finished and wanted to go home. } 

The next time he returned, Leigh seemed to remember nothing of 
his previous visit and was unwilling to talk or to engage in art or 
other release activities. He responded to the routine of develop- 
mental testing and left. dem , 

During the third visit he again became communicative 1n playing 
With the doll’s house, throwing the doll father out of the house while 
the little boy and the mother had a good time. ; 

In playing with sand and water, Leigh formed balls which he called 
ugly and which he buried, after hitting them, deep in the sandbox. 

This boy’s desire to be alone with his mother, to collect evidence 
of his mother’s dislike of the father, and to dispose of the father was 
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Tepeated in many play hours. His guilt feelings about his lack of self- 
control in soiling like a baby, which claimed his mother’s attention, 
was expressed in many symbolic representations of his shame and 
anger about the ‘ugly brown leaves’ and the ‘ugly balls’ which must 
be burned or buried. S 

After sufficient cathartic self-expression had taken place, Leigh 
agreed with the therapist that he really liked his father and that he 
would like to be a grown-up boy who could do things like others and 
not act like a baby. 


These new ideas were worked out in many play sessions in which 
improved family relationships and different activities for Leigh were 
found. Simultaneously the psychologist’s work with the parents 1m- 
proved the home and developed more mature relationships with Leigh’s 
parents and his peers. : 

While Leigh is shown as an example of symbolic self-expression 
(further discussed in Chapter XV), Noreen demonstrates the teacher's, 
parents’, and psychologist's collaboration. 

Noreen's pathetic Story is mentioned in Chapters VI and VII. Here 
we study Noreen's case once more to see what the therapist was able to 
do for her. Lucky for this type of case was the not-too-protracted 
Complete discovery of the early circumstances of Noreen's neurosis. 


NOREEN 


Noreen was a rather inaccessible child. Once she felt she ‘owned’ 
the therapist, she expressed feelings of affection and confidence as 
strongly as at first she was violent in self-defence. Now she felt she 
could have from the therapist the attention that was denied her by her 
parents, 

When she had made the therapist her friend, Noreen complained 
bitterly about her parents. She felt her father pushed her away and 
her mother never had time for her and that no one loved her. Her 
mother was partial to Wallie, and that is why Noreen was often angry 
with Wallie. Her father used to love her, but he did no longer. 

He was very strict with her and often she hated him. She defended 

herself with rigid compliance. In his absence she identified with him 
and played the role of a Strict and cruel teacher with dolls. One of 
her favourite games was to play school and to punish children. 
_ The dolls'-house play gave Noreen an opportunity to express her 
Jealousy toward Wallie. She sent him to bed or kicked him out. Then 
er played her parents’ concern and worry over her own food prob- 
ems. 

While Pretending to eat dolls’-house fruit, Noreen delighted in 
telling self-pityingly that she had not eaten all day, that she did not 
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want to eat breakfast or lunch, and ended with satisfaction. ‘PII kill 
myself yet.’ j 

Often Noreen expressed doubt that one could rely on anyone. 
She remembered and told of the garden scenes when she was three 
years old and when her father began to push her away. 

It took considerable time and effort to give Noreen insight into 
the nature of the relationship with her father after she was able to 
accept what had happened in the past. Her relationship with her 
parents became restructured on a new and different basis. It was of 
great help that, in the meantime, Noreen'sfather had actually received 
therapy himself. He admitted that he had never adjusted and that 
often at home he expressed his aggravation about outside experiences. 
Noreen made him nervous, but he realized that this was due to his 
Own attitude more than her fault. 

S The changes in her father’s attitude and the new interest he took 
in her were of immense help in Noreen’s therapy. She felt rewarded 
in her endeavours to become a different girl. 


In this case, the teacher’s co-operation with parents and psychologist 
was of great value. The teacher had felt that something was wrong with 
this girl who was so overeager and who neglected all social contacts, and 
she was very interested in Noreen’s history and problems. She did her 
share in trying to win friends among the children whom Noreen had 
alienated, She gave Noreen well-planned opportunities to show friend- 
lier feelings toward other children and to join group activities. Co- 
Operation from all sides helped this seriously maladjusted little girl to 
Integrate herself into the family and social group. (Further discussion of 
this case appears in Chapter XV.) 


CO-OPERATION OF TEACHER AND PSYCHOLOGIST 


In the foregoing pages it was shown how the psychologist can co- 
Operate with the teacher. In complex problem cases, the psychologist 
can help the teacher to understand a child's motives, the dynamicstructure 
of his personality and the past and present influences of his home. After 
Providing a key to puzzling reactions, the psychologist can suggest how 
to overcome repetitive attitudes and how to reorganize a child’s school 
experience. The teacher and the parents are part of the usual pattern of 
the child’s life. The psychologist as an outsider, by virtue of this role and 
of his training, can evaluate the problems more objectively and can help 
solve them, He is a mediator as well as a new influence. He can provide 
experiences and understanding not available before. He is the helper and 


friend of all involved in the problem. 
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XV 


INTRODUCTION TO THE USE OF 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


= use of projective techniques 1 js so much in the foreground 
of modern psychological testing that the teacher needs to be 
acquainted with these tests, even though most of them must be 


given by clinicians. 


Definitions 


¡ d E of projective in the term projec 
vidual a ge There the word projection is used when an indi- 
rana E ea person the emotion he harbours himself; 
thate a elieves he is hated by a person whom he hates or wants 
a ie in projective techniques, the word projective is best defined : 
ia MS ER and a projective technique as one which gives the" 
RR an opportunity to express himself emotionally. This self- 
Pression is indirect; the individual uses some medium by means of 


whi AU E ; 
5n he indirectly expresses his state of mind. 

q Ye vh expressions of feelings, desires, attitudes, and evaluations are: 
€ you, Mama,’ or ‘I want ice-cream, I don't want spinach,’ or JT 


friend» *In this lonely world, animals are my only 
"m s (a remark made by a sophisticated eight-year-old). 
indirect expression or a projection of these same experiences 


W 
ould be for the child to draw a picture of the mother and bring it to 
he mother, or, in 


in the World Test full of animals 


tive techniques differs from 


e indirect expression is 
‘World’ full of animals 
that he considers the 


While the direct expression is conscious, th 


world a lonely place and anima 


Pee apparently conscious se s 
nie ation and may conceal deeper feelings. Hence, 2 
stud s asking direct questions are of limited use in the field of personality 

y. If a child is asked in a questionnaire whether he enjoys being ina 
es’ was suggested by Frank in 1935. See Frank, 
Amer. Lect. Ser. monogr. 10. 1949. Springfield, 
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group with other children, this child may in all sincerity say ‘yes’ with- 
out realizing that he is afraid and would rather not join any group. 
More recent questionnaires are making use of the idea of projection 
and are asking for statements that reflect or indicate a feeling. The 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment, mentioned in Chapter VIII, is 
an example. 


THE PURPOSE OF PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Projective techniques can be used for two purposes: to help the diag- 
nostician, and to help the subject. 

Projective techniques have diagnostic value because they reveal per- 
sonality processes to which the examiner has no direct access, such as 
unconscious emotions and motivations. 

Research studies using projective techniques attempt to understand a 
person's inner life, specifically his motivation. His motivation becomes 
particularly important, if his actions are not understandable or are 
likely to be misinterpreted. Those who are emotionally troubled are 
often incomprehensible to their associates. If they are to be helped, 
projective techniques must be used to reveal concealed conflicts and 
problems. 

Projective techniques help the subject because they give him an OP” 
portunity for self-expression. This self-expression is curative, aS e 
cussed in Chapter XIV. Projective material is instrumental in allowing 
the subject emotional discharge or abreaction as well as in providing 
means to self-understanding. To develop the latter, expert guidance 1$ 
usually a prerequisite. In absence of it, the subject continues often dis- 
charging without recognizing why he does. 


MATERIAL USED IN PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Almost any type of movement, activity, or product of activity can be 
used and interpreted as a manifestation of the individual’s personality- 
However, some activities and products are more accessible to study than 
others, and an individual expresses himself more personally in some 
activities than in others. It is obvious that activities and productions 
which are highly mechanized, trained, and habitual are less revealing 
than spontaneous, undirected, creative activities. Hence, art and play 
have proved to be a richer source than other activities in the information 
they yield about deep feelings and needs, The fertility of art and play BBS 
been equalled by only one other procedure—that is, the eliciting of T€ 
sponses to seemingly senseless ‘crazy’ material such as the Rorschach 
cards. These meaningless black and coloured blots appeal to the indi- 
vidual’s imaginative and Organizing powers, which, in turn, relate this 
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material to previously organized memori i 
emotional A Rane sad unformed ay aero 

It is natural for children to express themselves emotionally in materials > 
A activities. The need for abreaction is much greater for a child than 
or an adult. The healthier the child, the more he likes to express him- 
K n art and play. Drawing and painting seem the most general means 
Gn -expression for children the world over. If a child from four to ten 
a not like to draw or paint, this refusal in itself is indication of some 

eep repression. After ten, self-criticism disturbs the uncensored use of 

art materials increasingly. 
mum be practical to differentiate (1) the projective techniques which 
di m of play, art, or other activities produced in the course of every- 
i. e and Q) projective techniques developed in the form of tests. In 
Ee cases, projective techniques encourage creative, undirected produc- 
ivity rather than the precise following of detailed test instructions. 
M p play used as projective techniques involve building with any 
ner dd (blocks, sand, rocks, etc.), painting, finger painting, drawing, 

odelling (with clay, sand, etc.), telling, dictating, or writing stories Or 
Poems, play-acting and make-believe play (with dolls, puppets, other 

jects, or the persons themselves), dancing or other motions, and re- 
sponses to pictures or stories Or other products. 

Tests used as projective techniques are manifold. Examples that will 
be introduced here are the Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception 
(T.A.T.), the World, the Make-a-Picture-Story (M-A.P-S)) and the 


Rosenzweig Frustration tests. 


ECHNIQUES 


s been the difficulty 
f this 


INTERPRETATION OF PROJECTIVE T 


ive techniques ha 


The main objection to project 
dividual's projections. Because O 


of reliable interpretation of an in 
difficulty there is danger of abusing projective methods. 

People with empathy, intuition, and imagination often feel that they 
Can interpret another’s feeling Although they succeed 
often, their interpretations are far from reliable. Children’s drawings, 
for instance, seem to offer an almost irresistible invitation to interpreta- 
tion. For the alert and interested teacher, the temptation to think of 
the child who uses gay colours as gay, and to find clues to the child’s 
personality in certain contents, is Very great. But this should be done 

has had clinical train- 


only with extreme caution unless the teacher | : 
ing. In order to interpret projective self-expression, the examiner must 


recognize that there are unique personal features in self-expression which 
exist only in this individual's *private world.’? Such features are under- 
Stood only if one knows something about the individual's history. To 


1 The term ‘private world’ has been suggested by Frank, op. cit. 
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the experienced worker, the detection of these unique features becomes 
an important clue to the discovery of emotionally traumatic experiences. 


An interesting example! is the little three-year-old girl who evi- 
dently had some problem in connection with the use of her hands. 
She went around the room touching things so that they fell down, but 
she never used her hands directly. She touched objects by pushing 
her doll’s head toward the toys. 

Later this same child built a stable for a toy cow and built it almost 
like a hand with blocks protruding like fingers. But there were six, 
not five blocks. 

The child had been born with the anomaly of six fingers on one 
hand. Although operated on as a baby, she no doubt had heard about 
it and had also raised questions regarding the scar on her hand. 

Another interesting example is the forty-one-year-old man who 
saw injured birds in the Rorschach ink blots in seven places in which 
most people saw quite different things. After the test, when the 
examiner * asked whether hehadany particular experience with birds, 
the subject was astonished by the question—he had not been con- 
scious of seeing so many birds. Then he began to think and suddenly 
exclaimed that indeed as a boy of seven he had accidentally stepped 
on a little bird and crushed it. The incident bothered him for many 
years, after which he forgot it completely. 


In addition to such unique experiences, projective techniques also 
show general human trends. These recurring content or form charac- 
teristics of projective productions have been submitted to standardizing 


procedures and can be interpreted generally as will be shown in the 
following. 


SAMPLES OF PROJECTIVE MATERIAL 
Drawings and Paintings 


For the teacher, drawings and paintings, including finger paintings, 
are so much a part of her experience and interest that a large sampling 
of this important material is given here. 

A good example is Vigdis, whose drawings (Figure 3) were reproduced 
earlier with a short explanation of her problem. Analysing these 
drawings, one is aware that Vigdis knows her problem: and that she 
presents it consciously in terms of pictures. She is quite conscious of the 

1 This case was described by Erikson, E. H., ‘Studies in the interpretation of play.’ 
Genet, psychol. Monogr. 1940, 22, No, 4, 557-671, 


2 This example is included with the permission of Karl Buhler who has it among 
his cases. 
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fact that she loves her teacher more than her grandparents; she wants 
her teacher to love her and to take her away from her grandparents into 
her own new home; Vigdis hopes to be welcome to the new husband also. 
She wants to be their child. She is unconscious of the fact that her draw- 
ings make a plea to the teacher to take her into her married life and into 
her new home as her child. 

She gives a direct picture of herself with her grandparents and herself 
with the new couple. By the symbol of handholding she also indirectly 
expresses being close to the teacher and the husband but not to the 
grandparents. 

In five-year-old Tommy’s picture (Figure 2), there is an equally 
complex pattern of his conscious longing for the mother to be home, his 
unconscious fear and loneliness, his direct picture of the children at the 
windows, and his symbolic multiplication of many faces expressing the 
urgency he feels. Mr 

The deeper a child's problem, the more unconscious and unrealistic 
becomes the symbolism that expresses his disturbance. When Frick 
(Figure 1) ties the house he draws to a tree, he forgets reality in which 
houses are never tied to trees. He just expresses his fear and his wish 
concerning his home's stability. $ 

The relationship between Leigh’s apple tree (Figure 12) and himself 
was even deeper. When Leigh came to therapy (Chapter XIV), he was 
deeply disturbed by his soiling. The ‘ugly brown leaves’ of the tree as 
well as the ‘dirty balls’ of sand were semiconscious references to the 
soiling which shamed him. The leaves had to be burned; the balls to 
be buried. But the tree also had nice green leaves, and the tree must not 
burn. This was an unconscious reference to himself, to his good poten- 
tialities, and his wish that not Leigh but his shameful deeds be abolished. 

_This symbolic self-expression is deep because Leigh is not aware that 
his drawings and his sand formations relate to himself, or that he tells 
the therapist his problem by means of these products. d 

The therapist may or may not explain this symbolism to the child. 
Psychoanalysts formerly considered these interpretations to be essential. 
At presentthe prevailing tendency isto refrain from many interpretations, 
especially with younger children, and to achieve a certain amount ofin- 
sight without making the child conscious of the way in which he revealed 
himself. s. 

Leigh’s apple tree is an individual symbol which refers to his private 
World. Leigh has been much interested in the burning of old leaves in 
his parents’ back yard where grows this apple tree which he loves and 
climbs and which he identified with his home and himself. Other symbols 
are much more general and repetitious. 

In spontaneous drawings of young children, the house appears most 
frequently, There seems to be a strong feeling about the protection that 
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his home gives to the child. The strong identification of family and house 
is shown in one of the drawings that Wolff collected. At his instruction 
to ‘draw your family,’ a number of children drew the family beside their 
house. . . 

In their drawings many children surround their houses with fences, 
whether or not their own houses and gardens have fences. The fence 
is another of the most frequently used symbols—to fence out potential 
aggressors or to imprison ‘bad’ people. 


Charlie, age eleven, makes a self-protective fence (Figure 13). So 
does nine-year-old Henry (Figure 14). Sue closes out the world she 
dislikes (see Figure 6). Henk, an eight-year-old boy with severe 
anxieties caused by a very strict and punitive father, at first expresses 
his feelings that his house is a prison by painting barred windows. 
Then (Figure 15), probably becoming fearful that someone will guess 
how he feels, covers the windows with paint, but expresses his feeling 
about lack of freedom everywhere by enclosing every object in his 
world—the trees, the flowers, even the sun and garden. There is only 
one hope, the boat with which to escape outside. ; 

The most unhappy feeling seems expressed in Hallie's N 
(Figure 16). The whole world is only fence and sky. It is empty © 
people, of things, of anything to have fun with—an empty prison. 


The depth of feelings of imprisonment and the need for self-pro- 
tection cannot be decided by looking at the drawings. The interpreter 
hastoknow more about the child, his background and history, his symp- 
toms, and his ability or inability to project his feelings appropriately. 

In remedial release work, children will quite frequently draw jails or 
witches. This need not always mean deep feelings of deprivation and 
hatred. Sometimes these drawings may express only acute anger an 


acute unhappiness. It is helpful, whenever possible, to have the child’s 
comments on his drawings. 


Andy, we remember (Chapter VI), felt quite rebellious against his 
school, and his drawing of the teacher as a devil (Figure 5) expresses 
his feelings quite adequately. On the other hand, he could not have 
been too full of hatred; if he had, he probably would not have dared 
to say, as directly as he did, what his drawing meant. 


To the child, the human figure is as important as the house. The 


1 Wolff, W., offers in his boo 
Heinemann), 1946, a rich collect: 
ences. The drawing referred to 


k The Personality of the Preschool Child, (London, 
ion of drawings related to various childhood experi- 
here appears on page 137. 
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Goodenough “Draw-a-Man” test! originally devised for the purpose of 
testing intelligence, finds increasing application as a projective tech- 
nique, because the attributes given to the human figure are often more 
expressive of the child’s emotional responses than they are of his intel- 
lectual responses. 

Children’s self-portraits are also of great interest, revealing as they do 
children’s attitudes toward their personalities and their moods. A fre- 
quent self-portrait is of the ‘lonely’ child (see Figure 17), done with 
unusually painstaking care. 

Many of the examples we have used here show that contents as well 
as formal characteristics can be used for protection. This is as true of 
drawings as of other projective techniques, for example, the Rorschach 
and World tests. Protective fences, rigid schemation, confused dis- 
arrangements, over- or under-emphasis of items, repetitions, worry 
over or disregard of detail—all are formal characteristics produced by 
an individual similarly in all these techniques. 


The teacher as a devil (Figure 5) and the apple tree and leaves 
(Figure 12) are symbolic contents, while the enclosure is a formal 
characteristic. Lorraine (Figure 11) assigns individual windows in 
her house to each member of the family (including the cat and two 
kittens ‘which will be born next week’), in contrast to Vigdis (Figure 
3B) who shows herself at the same window with the teacher and her 
husband, but similar to Tommy (Figure 2), whose lonely feelings 
are projected in the many windows, each with a child’s face. 


An unconscious formal symptom of importance is the child’s worry 
Over much detail and his over-conscientious efforts to produce the most 
Careful detail. This is almost always a sign of excessive worry and of an 
emotionally disturbing perfectionism. 


Ingrid’s house (Figure 9), Paulinke’s flower garden (Figure 30), 
which is a happy content but, even so, not a release from worry, 
Dagny’s detailed work on the girl in the snow (Figure 17), and 
Henry’s detail on the garden fence (Figure 14) all belong in the same 
category. 


. A frequent content symbol used by little five- and six-year-old girls 
is the lonely child, as Dagny, age five, paints herself in the snow (Figure 
17). Twant to stand all by myself,’ said another little girl who made such 
a drawing, Older lonely children paint “lonely” landscapes without 
People, sometimes without a sign of life, as Ingrid does in her second 

* See Goodenough, F. L., and Harris, D. B. ‘Studies in the Psychology of Children's 


Drawings,’ Psychol. Bull., 1950, 47, No. 5, 369-433. 
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picture ‘Road in the Sun’ (Figure 18), or Jerry does in “The Desert’ 
(Figure 19). Older children also sometimes express their distrust of 
people by choosing animals, particularly horses, as their friends. 
(See Herb's “Horses,” Figure 8). Some children paint actions about 
how they feel, not infrequently in form of picture stories which show a 
whole sequence of events. 


Steve, age five, explains while he paints, ‘I am mad’ (Figure 20). 
So does Fred (Figure 21), referring to the fact that he acts like 
“crazy men.’ Anne, age four, unconsciously expresses her Jealousy 

. toward her sister when she paints a train crashing into the house an 
killing her sister (Figure 22). So does Fred, who is eleven, uncon- 
sciously express his fear of the water when he shows the swimmershe 
envies (Figure 23), their happy, carefree doing of what he would like 
to be able to do. And Odd, age seven, shows how he would like to be 
able to box (Figure 24), while Hugh, age six, who always crawls under 
the tables and plays the wild animal that grabs other children, 
Tepresents his aggressive desires in the ‘Wolf and Chipmunk 
(Figure 25). 


Sex problems are indicated in five-year-old Rachel’s vague idea 
about reproduction, expressed in her drawing of the ‘Mother an 
Her Babies’ (Figure 26), and in eleven-year-old Tove’s ‘Girl p 
Snake' (Figure 27), the snake being a sex symbol. A picture of a gif 
whose dress was covered with hearts is a picture of a girl in love: 
This explanation was obtained in therapy, as was Jean’s. Jean, age 
twelve, liked to think of herself as a woman wrestler, with a definitely 
sexual connotation (Figure 28). 


It would be wrong to assume that all children’s paintings refer to 
emotionally disturbing events. Six-year-old Irma’s ‘Happy Birthday 
(Figure 29) and ten-year-old Paulinke’s ‘Flower Garden’ (Figure 30) 
project happy feelings, and drawings such as ‘The Battle of Hastings 
(Figure 31) by Douglas, age nine, represent intellectual and artiste 
Interests. 

Some of the drawings discussed in this section were produced in every” 
day play or school situations: some were produced for test purposes IN 
the Psychologist’s playroom. The therapeutic value is best seen when 4 
Sequence of drawings obtained during several months of therapy or of 
remedial work is compared. In a successful therapy period, projection 


products should give evidence of the improvement. Two examples are 
Ingrid and Lilla. 
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INGRID AND LILLA 


The case of Ingrid was described in Chapter VII. Ingrid’s excep- 
tional shyness and her worry over her achievements were considered 
the result of her parents’ perfectionism. The aim of Ingrid’s treat- 
ment was to restructuralize her relationship with her parents, to free 
her from the idea that she had to compare herself constantly with 
grown-ups, to let her feel she was a little girl who, like other children, 
should play and be carefree and confident that she was all right and 
that her parents loved her without having to strive so hard for their 
appreciation. 

Giving her confidence, teaching her relaxation and release in an 
encouraging relationship with a gay and friendly therapist was the 
achievement of the first months of treatment. 

After five months Ingrid was ready to accept the company of an- 
other little girl, and the treatment was continued as group therapy, 
similar to the treatment of Patsy and Lorraine. 

Ingrid and Lilla were perfectly matched in that Lilla was the 
counterpart to Ingrid. Lilla thought everything she did was wonderful. 
She was a show-off, and so convinced of her superiority that it took 
a long time to make her accept the reality of her average abilities. 

Ingrid’s treatment was considered successfully finished when she 
began to compare her work realistically with Lilla’s and when in a 
happy mood she participated in sand and other games with several 
children. Her last product was an ‘amusement park,’ built with 
‘World Test’ materials in a section of a large sandbox, when she 
participated in a project of city and farm building. 


Ingrid’s drawings are also evidence of the progress she made in 
treatment. Ingrid loved to draw, and therefore drawings wereanexcellent 
means of self-expression and of relief for her. For the same reason they 
also give an adequate picture of this child. 

Ingrid wanted to make two drawings, even during the test situation: 
“My House’ and a ‘Road in the Sun.’ 


Ingrid worked half an hour over her house (Figure 9). She went 
into endless detail, gave all curtains different colours and shapes, 
worked on roof, doors, windows with deep concentration, made 
barred doors and windows, erased, sighed, and seemed excited as well 
as worried and obsessive. 


The excessive detail which she used, quite different from the average 
five-year-old child’s drawing of their house, shows an anxious concern in 
this house which symbolizes her belonging, her security, her obligations. 
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As we see in the sampling of Ingrid’s pictures, no other subject was 
drawn with as painstaking detail as the house. The impression of the 
‘Road in the Sun’ (Figure 18) is quite the opposite. Quickly made, xs 
drawing shows no detail at all. Few lines, little colour are used. T = 
picture represents what may be called ‘the lonely landscape. Lonely 
landscapes—that is, landscapes without living beings—are quite fre- 
quent in adolescence but rare in childhood. The lonely feelings pro- 
jected in these pictures are not usually expressed by happy see y r 

During the first months of her treatment, Ingrid drew a large num F 
of variations and repetitions of the two themes, her home and the land- 
scape. Two, a little different in variation, are as follows. The Laundry p 
the Courtyard' (Figure 32) again shows considerable detail. Ingri is 
mother washes her laundry herself and hangs it to dry in their cour 
yard. Ingrid seems much impressed by her mother's work. She draws 
many pictures of the laundry in the wind. The *Flowers in the gaan 
(Figure 33) combines the themes of home and landscape into a lonely 
landscape as part of the home. 2 

Completely different from these four are Ingrid's last two pictures. 
After four months of therapy during which she repeated her two pes 
Ingrid suddenly produced a new and different drawing. It was a ‘Stree 
Scene in Oslo' (Figure 34), with several houses, a car, and a man we 
in the street. On the same day that Ingrid in her drawing related herse 
for the first time to the full reality of life outside, she allowed herse 
the first uncontrolled display of her emotions at home. 


She screamed at her little sister and told her she was an ugly thing 
and should go away, Ingrid did not want her there. She alee 
expressed jealousy and anger when two little neighbour girls whocam 
tovisit began to help her mother in the kitchen, She declared that was 
her mother and only she, Ingrid, was to help her dry the dishes— 
nobody else. 

Ingrid’s mother was so used to the child's self-control and re- 
Pression of strong emotions that she was alarmed at this outbreak, 
even though she had understood in several interviews with the 
therapist that Ingrid had to become freer in her self-expression. 


The last picture of this series, 


‚The ‘The Queen’ (Figure 35), represents @ 
girl with a crown, in the centre o. 


f the scene, while a street leads toa tiny 
house in the background. The Queen's birthday was the occasion for 
the drawing, but it was Ingrid’s own idea, and again she related herself 
to an event outside her own small world. Drawing the queen as a little 
girl with a house in the background can well be interpreted as projection 
of Ingrid's changed feelings about herself. 


At this time Ingrid was beginning to meet other children easily and 
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to join them in play. In the last of her therapy hours she played with 
four older children in a group session in which all co-operated in building 
a large ‘World’ in the sandbox. As mentioned previously, Ingrid’s part 
of the ‘World’ was an amusement park near the villages, roads, and 
pastures on which the others worked. 


LORRAINE 

Lorraine’s paintings show the progress from completely unorganized, 
messy handling of colours (Figure 11) to well-designed, organized work. 
An earlier ‘Tree with Flowers’ was done in a period of emotional con- 
fusion. Her ‘Flower for Each Witch in the Dolls’ House’ (Figure 36) 
Tepresents a deep symbolic projection similar to Leigh’s. Lorraine, also, 
is concerned with elimination problems in her relationship with her 
mother and expresses her resistance to her mother’s orderliness in a 
chronic constipation. She dwells in her early paintings on yellow and 
brown colours, which she often smears one over the other. She has 
‘witches’ inhabit her doll’s house and builds stories around them. Her 
lonely feelings are expressed in a more organized painting in which each 
member of the family is assigned his own window (Figure 11). But later 
she makes a flower garden with well-formed flower shapes (Figure 37). 

Children’s drawings probably tell more about an individual than 
any other single activity. This has been recognized since the beginning 
of modern child psychology. In early studies, qualities other than 
€motional were investigated. Large collections of drawings were used 
to determine the development in perception and intelligence.! As 
Previously pointed out, the same ‘Draw a Man’ (Goodenough) test, 
Which has now become a projective technique, was originally developed 
4S an intelligence test. Anthropological and art studies were devoted 
to comparisons of children’s drawings with adults’ drawings of various 
Cultural levels. The relationship of linguistic and art expression was also 
investigated.2 Karl Buhler collected much evidence for the theory that, 
anthropologically speaking, self-expression as well as thinking processes 
took place in very realistic drawings before abstract linguistic expression 
and thinking were developed. ; , 

In Spite of many efforts, however, the adequate interpretation of art 
Products is still a matter of much debate and must be considered as more 
or less tentative. 

Tests 


Briefer mention may now be made of a few selected test methods. 


he two most important projective techniques are generally considered 


to be the Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception (T.A.T.) tests. 

* See footnote 1, p. 235. 

* See Buhler, Kaul. The Mental Development of the Child, 2d ed. London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1932. 239 
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The Rorschach, probably more than any other test method, has con- 
tributed to the psychological understanding of unconscious processes, 
to the analysis of personality structure, and (by way of inference from 
this analysis) to the actual diagnosing of psychological illnesses. —— i 

The Rorschach test, devised by the late brilliant Swiss psychiatris 
Hermann Rorschach,! consists of ten inkblots which the subject inter- 
prets in terms of resemblance to anything he is reminded of. r 

Rorschach Card 1 will serve as an example. The subject may take the 
test as a whole and call it a bat inflight with wings spread. Or he may ee 
it sideways and discover the resemblance of a mountain peak in the 
wing. Or he may get the impression of clouds or of a pelvic bone, NR 
may see in the middle section the resemblance of a person standing "bnt 
arms raised. These different responses are scored for the location (t "e 
is, the part of the blot which is used), for the determinant (that 1s, be 
characteristics of form, movement, colour, texture, and depth d 
determined the subject’s interpretation), and for content (that is, t D 
animal, human, anatomical structure, aspect of nature, or other objec 
associated with the impression of the blots). : Ti 

Most decisive for clinical diagnosing are the determinants, the to s 
number and distribution of which, assembled in a profile, have bee 
found to correlate with different personality structures and differen 
mental conditions and illnesses. e. 

It is difficult to make it understandable and believable to the unint- 
tiated that a deep and detailed knowledge about an individual's person- 
ality can be derived from his seeing bears or a bloodspot or a motes 
peak in some inkblots. ‘But isn’t that simply a matter of a. petu 
imagination?” is one of the disgusted or incredulous exclamations tha 
the Rorschach worker so often hears. Strangely enough it is not. 

While it is impossible to introduce the teacher in a few sentences 2 
the complexity of Rorschach work, it may be useful to mention the mos 
outstanding fact about Rorschach interpretations: the fact that inter- 
pretation is not based on the contents of answers primarily but on El 
evaluation of the forms, colours, movements, texture, and other forma 
characteristics of the subject’s responses. Each answer is scored in terms 
of such formal characteristics, and the personality interpretation rests 
on a pattern analysis of a personality profile and other quantitative data. 
Only secondarily are contents integrated into this picture. The degree to 
which an individual Rorschach worker will rely on quantitative stan- 
dardization or more qualitative interpretations of his Rorschach result 
is still partly a matter of different schools.? 

Children’s Rorschachs are not yet standardized. Most workers agree 


* Rorschach, Hermann. Psychodiagnostics. New York, Grune & Stratton, 1. 
m for example, Bell, J. E. Projective Techniques. London, Longmans, Green, 
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that it is difficult to establish norms. The experienced worker is, how- 
ever, usually able to interpret the individual child Rorschach under 
certain generally applicable aspects. 

Two examples of Rorschach analyses may give the teacher an idea of 
how the Rorschach is being used. 


NOREEN 


Noreen, whose case and therapy were discussed in Chapters VI, VII, 
and XIV, was examined with a battery of tests consisting of Rorschach, 
T.A.T., World, and doll play. 

Her Rorschach, diagnosed as an obsessive-compulsive neurosis, 
shows the following personality picture. 


The most outstanding characteristic is an extreme rigidity and 
inflexibility. There is an obsessive preoccupation with tiny detail. 
Noreen sees grass seven times, hay twice, bushes and trees six times, 
sticks once, tiny strings five times. It is noted that grass, hay, bushes, 
trees show her unconscious fixation on those early experiences which 
were connected with her deep and lasting unhappiness. It was in the 
grass that she sat and hoped for her father to pick her up; it was in 
the haystack that she had the last closeness to him that she could 
remember before he ‘deserted’ her completely. 

Noreen’s conflicting relationships with her environment are 
reflected in some of the formal characteristics of her Rorschach. She 
is torn between the feelings of strong opposition and the desire to 
conform. Her instinctual needs are quite unsatisfied: she cannot get 
close to people, she is insecure, does not know how they feel. This 
makes her exceedingly depressed, apprehensive, and tense. She is 
also quite suspicious and does not trust people at all. 


ANGELA 


Angela, whose case and therapy were also discussed in Chapters VI, 
VII, and XIV, has a Rorschach that is distinctly different from Noreen’s. 
It shows more definitely the structure and content that we expect to find 
in hysteria cases. 


Angela’s strong unsatisfied needs for affection lead her to an escape 
from reality; she shows a strong uncontrolled emotionality (sees 
explosions of firecrackers, sunsets, animals in jungles). Also she 
suffers from a conflict of feeling close to people, yet harbouring 
Strong opposition and resentment. She has a vivid imagination, while 
Noreen’s is blocked. She shows a great interest in many human 
actions. She shows more open aggression than Noreen. Her Ror- 
schach also indicates her preoccupation with food, which, as we 
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learned before, she used for her unconscious expression of resent- 
ment of her mother. 


The other tests confirm a number of the trends that were indicated 
in these Rorschachs, although only the Rorschach shows as complete a 
personality picture as is needed for a diagnostic interpretation. 

v The Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.), developed by Henry 
A. Murray, is considered as important as the Rorschach. Usually both 
tests are given since the Rorschach shows more of an individual’s person- 
ality structure, and the T.A.T. gives insight into a person's history. | 

The T.A.T. consists of a selection of photographs representing 
various scenes including men, women, and children involved in actions 
that seem strongly emotional, though their interpretation is open to 
conjecture. This offers the subjects opportunity to interpret the pictures 
in their own personal way. They are asked to tell stories using the scenes 
and covering past, present, and future of the imagined events. | 

While there have been a number of attempts to standardize the inter- 
pretations of these stories, it is probably correct to say that many 
psychologists do not follow the recommended rules exactly but employ 
general principles of interpretation by means of which the content O 
the stories is related to the subject's background, history, and problems. 

In the cases of Noreen and Angela, for instance, the free interpretation 
was much more informative than one that followed the rules. 


NOREEN 


Noreen gave stories to fifteen pictures. These stories show the same 
emotional rigidity that we find in her Rorschach and also in her World 
Test constructions. They alternate between only two emotional situa” 
tions: the people are either ‘happy’ or ‘mad’ at each other. In case ofa 
conflict they can be ‘between mad and happy,’ like the little boy with the 
violin (1)? who sighs, ‘Oh, I have done something wrong. What can I do 
to fix the violin? yet he is partly happy because he need not practise now: 


«The people look always ‘mad’ when they face some hardship like 
having to climb the hill’ (13G) or the man ‘having perhaps to as 
something on the house' (17G). 

They also look ‘mad’ in situations of anger and fear. “The father 
looks mad at the wife, she looks scared. Both look mad. They are 
having arguments, like mother has taken care of something, father 
bumps in and says “let me take care of it” and grabs it’ (6GF). Or the 
two men (7BM) are having an argument over money and look mad. 


1 Morgan, C. D., and Murray, H. A. ‘A Method for Investigating Phantasies: the 


Thematic Apperception Test’. Arch. Neurol. & Psychiatry, 1945, 34, 289-306. 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbers of the T.A.T. cards. 
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The man ‘seeing something he is afraid of, maybe a wild animal, 
looks fairly mad’ (20). 

In a number of other pictures the people are ‘happy’ like the 
ladies who ‘go shopping’ (12F) or the man who looks out of the 
factory window (14) or the mother with her girl (10). 


The only other alternative between people being happy or mad is to 
be sick. On three pictures people are sick. It seems as if Noreen had 
found that being sick was the only possible choice left if one could not 
be happy and was tired of being involved in arguments. 

There is, however, one situation which is different and in which a 
very personal feeling breaks through. Once she sees a ‘fat girl, looking 
down at something. She looks sad. Probably she has done something 
wrong and her father spanked her perhaps’ (7GF). 

She is greatly embarrassed and obviously personally touched when 
saying this. Her father and his disapproval is what hurts Noreen most. 
She cannot cover up, she cannot master this deep sorrow of her life. 


ANGELA 

Quite different from Noreen’s is Angela’s T.A.T. Angela gave stories 
to ten pictures. The many different persons she introduces show a great 
variety of emotional expressions. Most stories centre around children. 


Some of the children play happily, but most of them have unhappy 
experiences. One has her doll broken, one boy has his dog run over, 
one girl has no nice clothes to wear, one boy must practise on the 
violin instead of playing outside with his friends, one is lonely and 
has no friend. The longest is a story that has to do with food. The 
mother is ‘weary’ and says there is only food for one; the girl says, 
‘If there is only food for one, it must be for me.’ The mother says, 
“Y ou selfish person! For being so selfish you won't have any dinner.’ 


This story throws a completely new light on Angela’s food strike and 
Vomiting spell. It is the longest and most unusual story with practically 
no basis in the actual picture (8GF). It led to the discovery of scenes that 
had happened in connection with the mother’s hard struggle to make a 
living and the child’s interpretation of the mother’s refusal of certain 
pleasures and favours that other children seemed to enjoy in the choosing 
of food or buying of sweets and so on. Angela punished her mother by 
refusing food altogether, because she could not accept the reality of their 
actual economic problem. . 

Both Noreen and Angela appear in their T.A.T.s as children who 
do not find happiness in real life, but only in a nice dream world. 
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Their unhappy feelings have, however, quite a different basis and 
expression. E , 

Noreen sees life full of hardship and bother, with grown-ups fighting 
and with sadness because of the lost paradise of her father's love and 
approval. d 

Angela sees life as a place where only a few people move aroun 
happily, while to most others all sorts of unfortunate things happen. 
Worst of all to the girl is that she can't even get food from her mother 
because there is not enough. 

For Noreen there is hardship, fighting, sadness, with daydreams or 
illness as the only escape. For Angela, the world is a place of confusion, 
unhappiness, and misfortune; worst of all, a mother cannot even give 
her child the food she wants. ur 

| Social background, relationship with parents, some of the child's 
history, and his feeling about life can all be gained from the study of a 
TAT, 
\/ The World Test 1 is discussed as one of the few projective methods that 
teachers might be able to use in school. Its advantages are that it takes 
only half an hour, that instructions facilitate a fairly easy and quick 
interpretation, and that much can be learned from this test with compara- 
tively little specific training. The World Test consists of miniature toys 
Tepresenting houses, trees, fences, cars, people, animals, and other objects 
to be found in the outdoor world. They are assorted in little compart- 
ments of a large box which contains 160 of these items. The child 
receives no further instruction than to play with these. After some time 
the question is asked what project he is building, and if the child likes 
to tell a story of events taking place in his city, farm, zoo, army camp, 
jungle, or other places that he has built, these stories are noted down. 

The ‘Worlds’ can be evaluated qualitatively in interpreting thecontent 
of the ‘World’ and the story, or quantitatively in interpreting certain 
formal characteristics of the structures. " f 

In the latter interpretations, the main categories used are size O 
"World,' number of types of elements used or omitted, and the con- 
fused, rigidly schematic and orderly, or fenced-in construction. 

Some examples will clarify the use of these categories. A 

The first photograph (Figure 38) shows the box with its various items, 
scoring sheet, and manual of instructions. 

The second photograph (Figure 39) shows the aggressive, hostile, and 
at the same time strangely chaotic ‘World’ of Sue, the little girl who, On 
her drawing (Figure 6), was looking at the world outside from behind & 
fence. We have talked about Sue in Chapter VII. 


a Buhler, Charlotte, The World Test (mimeographed manual). Los Angeles; 
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SUE 

Sue’s ‘World’ is not a town where people live, it is a nightmarish 
place where all aggressions are loose. 

Sue begins with the soldiers and says: “These soldiers are all going 
to be in line.’ 

Then: ‘I will put the snake and the crocodile in the water.’ Next 
to them she places two boats, and on the middle of the lake a boat 
with a man and a child. 

After having marked off the streets on which the soldiers march, 
she decides to make a jungle with wild and tame animals mixed up. 
She debates whether she wants to fence in the lion because he is so 
dangerous. She adds more snakes and says: ‘The snakes are going to 
be lined up. I killed a worm once. It was ishey, the blood ran out.’ 

Next she builds a house that is burning, with fire engines in front, 
an army camp with a hospital and a nurse, a police station with a 
policeman in front. Lost somewhere are a bus and a car. 


The ‘World’ is a place full of dangers. The two people on the lake, 
father and child, are alone in this hostile ‘World.’ This is how Sue pro- 
jects her father’s and her own excessive aggressiveness into the outside 
world. 

Quite different is Patsy’s ‘World,’ which in fact represents the oppo- 


site idea of Sue’s. 


PATSY 
Patsy builds first of all her own house, with cats and dog, then the 
neighbours’ housesand the Christmas treesin their gardens. Then four 
children, including neighbours, her little sister and herself, her father, 
two women including her mother, their car. 
Next there is a fenced-in area for all the farm animals that she 


would like to have near the house. 


This is a private, personal, and very protected ‘World,’ with only 
familiar and desirable things in it. It is a small, unaggressive, well-organ- 
ized “World” that centres around herself. 


NOREEN 

The photograph (Figure 40) shows how Noreen uses fences to separ- 
ate the houses she builds from the street. Hers is a rigid, schematical 
‘World’ with everything in the most exact order. It is also a ‘World’ in 
Which antisocial feelings are expressed. There are no people at all, a 
snake crawls toward a house, the school is pushed far in a corner and 


Stands next to the jail. 
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Angela’s ‘World’ (Figure 41), on the other hand, is completely erie 
although populated and unaggressive. It is a widely spread town, full a 
activity but made up of incoherent small units without an overa 
organization or plan. This also is the way she describes and feels it: 


‘There are some children bathing; these children go to school, the 
man and the woman have a markef, this lady goes to buy there; two 
people belong to the farm; people go to church. The nurse belongs 


to the hospital, there is a jail, and these are apartment houses. It 
is a town,’ 


The unorganized ‘World’ suggests the confusion that Angela expressed 
in the T.A.T. and the vivid imagination with which she sees much plan- 
less action in the Rorschach blot. 

Noreen’s rigidity, on the other hand, is the same as found in her 
Rorschach, and her unhappy feelings about people correspond to those 
expressed in her T.A.T. 

In other words, all three tests contribute to a picture of great con- 
sistency, and it is this consistency that the examiner must see before he 
will feel certain his analysis is correct, In modern projective techniques, 
the analysis is usually based on a battery, not on a single test. i 

v/ The Make-a-Picture-Story or M.A.P.S. Test developed by Shneid- 
man * and the Picture-Frustration Test developed by Rosenzweig ° are 
both of recent origin and not yet fully standardized. They should be 
used only by experts, but they are mentioned here as two of many pen 
jective methods that are informative and appealing to children an 
adolescents. 

The M.A.P.S. Test consists of sixty-seven cut-out figures and à 
number of backerounds. The subject chooses background and figures 
and creates a play which he can act or tell. 

It is easy to see that this material would be interesting to youths and 
rung as to conflicts, attitudes, and important persons in the child’s 

ife, 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustrations show the child’s Trustration 
tolerance, his tendency to blame others or himself for difficulties; an 
his ability or inabilit 


a y to find adequate solutions for problems. 
, Finally, among the many plays usable as projective methods, there 
is the doll play which since the early days of child psychoanalysis has 
remained one of the most essential techniques in the diagnosis as wel 


1 Shneidman, E, S, Make a Picture Stor Test (manual). New York, Ps chological 
Corp., 1948, Y ' ? r 


2 Rosenzweig, Saul, Fleming, E. E., and Rosenzweig, L. “The Children's Form of 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustrat 


ion Study. J. Psychol., 1948, 26, 141-91. 
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as in the psychological treatment of children. In the absence of more 
technical procedures, doll play has remained an old stand-by of clinical 
child study. 

Usually a set of small dolls with a doll’s house or some doll’s-house 
furniture is offered for the child to choose from. Family play is easily 
elicited, and roles are distributed by the child, sometimes with the par- 
ticipation of the psychologist. 

The child’s dramatization of his home life gives him an opportunity 
to express his feelings about events and personalities, and simultaneously 
gives to the psychologist insight into the family life dynamics. 

Baruch 1 suggested a standard set of doll’s bed, armchair, little toilet, 
and a little piece of India cotton print as a basic arrangement that, in 
addition to dolls representing the child’s family members, sufficed to 
bring out strong emotions, particularly aggression against certain family 
members. 

It is evident, after all that has been said, that training and experience 
are required to use this type of method advantageously. Projective tech- 
niques and psychotherapy represent approaches to children’s problems 
that lie outside the realm of the school. They were shown to the teacher 
so as to familiarize her with available modern methods that prove help- 
ful in understanding, educating, and re-educating children. Throughout, 
this book has attempted to give the teacher the feeling and the compre- 
hension of the child as a human being, but to give her this feeling and 
comprehension in those terms in which the clinician understands human 
life, 
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INVENTORY OF CASES BY PROBLEMS 


Main 
Complaint 


Rejects School 


Rejects School 
Rejects School 
Truancy 


Truancy 


Promotion Prob. 


Absence 
Absence 


Lack of interest 
Lack of inter. 
Lack of inter. 
Participation 
Not participat. 
Not participat. 
Poor learning 
Poor learning 
Poor learning 
Poor learning 
Poor learning 


Poor learning 
Reading 


Reading 


Problem 
Pattern 


Soc., emo. depend. of 
mother 


Babyish, illness 


Babyish, parents 
divided 

Emotional, father's 
death 

Home problems, 
wrong friends 

Illness, immaturity 

Illness 

Migration 


Lack of father. 
Mother’s expecta- 
tions too high 

Backgr., isolated 

Spoiled, illness, parents 

Excep. brilliant 


Brilliant, bored 
Insecure, disturbed 
Cultural background 
Cultural background 


Mexican, isolated, 
withdrawn 
Cultural background 


Motor epilepsy, emo- 
tionally disturbed, 
parents 

Mental retardation 

Emotionally disturbed, 
fighting parents, 
strict father 

Grade, soc. integration 
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Pseu- 
donym 


Patsy 


Ronnie 
Charlie 
Martina 
Floy 
Shelby 
Marilyn 
Larry 
Andy 
Wilbur 
Terry 
Ross 
Harvey 
Edith 
Roy 
Robert 
Margarita 
Larry 
Jim 
Glen 
Allen 


Simon 


Age 
6 


11 


12 


Pages 


25, 27, 28-9, 30-5, 58, 
61, 217, 219, 
220-2, 237, 245 

61, 64, 121, 128-9, 

7 

En: 112-15, 223, 
234 

164, 210-11 


164, 214-15 


182-4 

171-2 

65-6, 121, 153, 157-9, 
181 

62 ff., 177-8, 181, 223, 
234 


62-3, 121, 126-7 

62-5, 94, 164, 181 

62, 121, 133-4, 136, 
181 

62, 82, 121, 134-6 

2 140-2 

65, 121, 

65, 86, 88, 121, 1224 
181, 191 

65, 121, 153-5 


65-6, 121, 153, 157-9. 


181 
66-7 


121, 136-7 
67 ft, 182, 191, 215 ff. 


170, 174 


—€—À 


Main 
Complaint 


Reading 


Reading 
Reading 
Reading 
Too high 
demands 


Too high 
demands 
Cheating 


Soc. behaviour, 
aggressive 
Aggressive 
Aggressive 
Aggressive 
Aggressive 
Aggressive 


Aggressive 


Aggressive 
Aggressive 
Aggressive 


Aggressive 
Aggressive 
Aggressive 


Aggressive 
Aggressive 
Aggressive 


Aggressive 
Aggressive 


Aggressive 

Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 
Wi thdrawing 
Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 
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Problem 
Pattern 


Parents, sex, demands 


Parents fighting, sex 
Teaching techniques 
Teaching techniques 
Emotional disturb- 
ances, mother 
ambitious 
Background, 
ambitious 
Background, parents 
ambitious 
Attention-getting, 
mother 
Exuberant, strong 
Spoiled, overbearing 
Likes fighting 
Brilliant, unoccupied 
Brilliant, unused 
leadership qualities 
Reaction to father's 
death 
Unfav. home condit. 
Rejected by mother 
Felt rejected, emotion- 
ally disturbed, ambi- 
tious 
Felt rejected, high 
demands 
Isolated, cultural back- 
ground, Negro 
Background, demands 


mother 


Organic defect 
Epilepsy 
Stealing, parents 
divided 
Stealing, patholog. 
Stealing, tempted, im- 
mature 
Stealing, background 
Rejects group stand 
Fearful, weak 
Mother over-anxious 
Neglected by parents 
Rejected, confused 
Rejected by father 
Mother's death 
Inferiority feelings, 
daydreams, sex 
phantasies, lies 
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Pseu- 
donym 


Micky 


Leigh 
Johnny 
Elsie 
Agnes 


Claudette 
Guy 
Mary 


Georgie 
Sue 
Peter 
Ross 
Harvey 


Diane 


Ernie 
Connie 
Noreen 


Sheila 
Jerome 
Robert 


Keith 
Judy 
Bill 


June 
Hal 


Mac 
Beverly 
Tim 
Bunnie 
Polly 
Roddy 
Bobby 
Betty 
Margie 


Age 


1 


Pages 


12, 86, 89-90, 94, 
224-5 

5, 224, 225-6, 233-4 

184-5, 202-3 

201-2 

67, 69-70, 181 


67, 70, 115-16, 121. 
124-6 
121, 147-8 


53-6, 58, 83 


81, 82, 94 

81, 82, 94, 182, 245 
121, 151-2 

62, 121,133—4, 136, 181 
62, 82, 121, 134-6 


19, 83 


121, 138-40 

58, 83, 97, 223 

12, 59, 70-1, 82, 90-1, 
224, 226-7, 24133, 
245, 246 

87-8 


84, 121, 153, 155-7 


65, 86, 88, 121, 122-4, 
181, 191 

59, 66, 85 

66, 85-6 

59, 84, 93, 223 


82, 92-3 
121, 142-3 


121, 144-5 
24, 25 

94 

95-6, 217 
121, 129-30 
110-11 

94-5, 97, 223 
96-7, 223 

18, 26, 84, 97 


Main 
Complaint 


Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 


Withdrawing 


Withdrawing 


Withdrawing 


Withdrawing 
Withdrawing 


Sex behaviour 
Sex problems 


Sex problems 
Sex problems 
Sex problems 
Sex problems 
Psychosomatic 
Psychosomatic 


Psychosomatic 


Psychosomatic 


Stuttering 
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Problem 
Pattern 


Rejected, too high 
demands 
Too high standards 


Unprotected, sibling 
problem 

Unprotected, physical 
handicap 

Physical handicap, 
depressed ambit. 
mother 

Physical handicap, in- 
feriority feelings 

Inferiority feelings, 
backgr., family im- 
migrant 

Patholog., phantasies 
(schizophrenia) 

Patholog., inadequacy 
(schizophrenia) 

Unsatis. curiosity 

Oedipus problem un- 
resolved 

Oedipus problem un- 
resolved 

Oedipus problem un- 
resolved 


Social background 

Emotional problems, 
background 

Fatigue, inferiority 
feelings, ambition 

Sleeplessness, tics, 
worries 

Vomiting, mother 
neglects 


Constipation, demands 


Authoritative father 
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Pseu- 
donym 


Priscilla 
Ingrid 
Herb 
Elmer 


Melanie 


Wilma 


Julia 


Jeannette 
Dodie 


Paula 
Micky 


Leigh 
Noreen 
Joe 
Margie 
Donna 
Bruce 


Angela 


Lorraine 


Homer 


15 


14 


Pages 


12-13, 18, 98-9, 100, 
223 

12, 30, 99-100, 235-7, 
238-9 

101, 236 


13, 100, 101-2 


66, 73, 217, 218-19 


66, 121, 131-2 


13, 102 


103 
103-4 


121, 148-9 
12, 86, 89-90, 94, 


224-5 
5, 224, 225-6, 233-4 


12, 59, 70-1, 82, 90-1, 
224, 226-7, 241, 
242-3, 245-6 

112, 121, 149-50 

18, 26, 84, 97 


66, 72-3 
24, 73-4, 217-18 


12, 73, 75-8, 88, 89, 
90, 208, 241-2, 
243-4, 246 

88, 219-22, 235, 237. 
239 

73-5, 223 
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anxiety 
about frequent soiling, 5, 225-6, 
233-4 
derived from mother’s fears, 95 
and disturbed parent-child relation- 
ship, 124-6, 234 
relation to withdrawal, 102-3 
release in remedial work, 198-9, 202-3 
treated by psychotherapy, 217-18 
art expression, use in child study, 
110-11, 232-9. See also drawings 
aspiration level, 18 
authority, co-operation with, 172-3 
“ average condition,” assumption of, 
12 
average developmental expectation, 26- 
29,33 


behaviour, antisocial, 70-2, 91 
behaviour, disturbing. See disturb- 
ances, behaviour 
behaviour level (of treatment), 1, 9, 119, 
209-13 
behaviour, normal, 165-7 
behaviour, problem 
analysis, 9-13, 112-15 
and character disorder, 91-3 
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overlapping of, 57 
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influence of church, community, 48 
influence of life with family, 39-40 
lonely, 235, 236, 238 
lower-class, 47, 119, 157-9 
mental health of, 169 
mentally deficient, 136-8 
of migrant family, 157-9 
need for teacher's reassurance, 3, 4 
neglected, 17, 75-8 
orphaned, 4, 62-3, 177-8, 232-3, 235 
and parents’ affection, 17, 36-9, 83-4, 
129-30 
and parents’ aspirations, 40-1 
as part of group, 43,44, 118-21, 175-6 


Psychological interpretation of be- 
haviour, 23-35 


quiet, 10-11 

rejected, 75-8, 80, 83-4, 98-9, 194, 
208, 223, 241 

and responsibilities, 27-9 

shy, 12-13 

tall, 131-2 


childhood, earliest phases, 15-18, 80, 
86-7 


church, influence on children, 48 
clothing, awkward, effect of, 98 
competitive markin; 
and cheating, 146-7 
disadvantages, 45, 119 
and lower-class children, 159 
compliance with authority, 60 
conditional, 88 
concepts (of this book 
15-22 
average develo 
26-9 
creativity, 30-1 


), Psychological, 


pmental expectation, 


SUBJECTS 


concepts, A 
environmental influences, 31-3 
normality, 23-5 — E 
personality integration, 25 
school maturity, 27-8 
self-evaluation, 29-30 A | 
conferences, parent-teacher, 178-85 | 
conflicts between parents, effect on 
children, 4-5, 68-9, 96-7, 110-11 
conflicts, inner 
aggression due to, 80 
cultural, 164-5 
and insecurity, 33, 59 
withdrawal due to, 79 
consideration, learning, 161-2 
constipation as symptom, 88, 239 
constitution, 18 
contentment, 15, 16, 18 0 
control measures (in classroom), 119-20, 
161-5 
classroom organization, 172-3 
co-operation with authority, 171-3 
creative writing, 196-7, 199, 200-1 
creativity, 28, 30-1 
eultural background problems, 10 
and aggression, 86, 151-2, 155-7 
classification of, 121 
and ethical conduct, 146-7 
and minority status, 122-4, un 2 
and poor learning, 65-6, 127, 153-5 
158-9 
and too high demands, 122-4 


daydreaming, 97, 104 
deficiency, mental, 136-7 ' 23 
demands, excessive (on children), 62-3: 
64, 67-9, 137, 218 
causing cheating, 146-7 
causing withdrawal, 99-102 
and criticism of school, 181-2 anal 
problem handled by teacher, 1224 
181 
unconscious, 99-100 
democracy, learning, 46, 120-1 
depression, feeling of, 73 | 
deprivation 33-4 
aggressive retaliation for, 79-80, i 
withdrawal reaction to, 96-9 
desire for attention, 53-6, 58, 71 
development (of child) 
average expectation, 26-9 
contribution of group life, 43 
and creativity, 28, 30-1 
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development (of child) 
iniserated with adjustment, 15-16, 
21-2 
integrity, 146-8 
manipulative interests, 20 
motor, 19-20 
‘normal,’ 23-4 
result of expansion and mastery, 21-2 
and self-evaluation, 29-30 
social, 20 
diagnosis of mental condition, 207 
by projective techniques, 230 
by Rorschach test, 240-1 
discipline 
classroom, 119-21, 172-3 
defined, 162 
home, 186-8 
„problem of, 161-5 
disintegration (of personality), 103-4 
disturbance(s), behaviour 
as classified by psychologist, 121-2 
as classified by teacher, 121-2 
repetitive, 9 
single serious, 9 
succession of different, 10 
trivial, 9 
divorced parents, effect on child, 61, 66, 
69, 83, 110, 194 
domination 
of parent, by child, 32-3 
as source of behaviour problems, 
160-1 
domineering behaviour (of child), 32, 
58, 71, 90 
do’s and don’ts (of work with parents), 
179-80 
Draw-a-Man (Goodenough) Test, 235, 
239 
drawings 
Conduct in making, 100 
need for analysis by trained person, 
4-5, 231, 234 
use in study of individual children, 
2-5, 28-9, 63, 82, 100, 103, 110-11, 
220-2, 225-6, 230-1, 232-9 
dreams, 54-6 
duties, acceptance of, 27-8 


education 
defined, 1 
modern, 119 
new role in society, 47-9 
of whole person, 71 


educational achievement tests, 107-8 
ego-strength, 25 
electroencephalogram, 66 
encephalitis, 19, 66, 85 
encouragement (in remedial work), 
192-8, 199-203 
environment, 18 
inability to accept, 24 
observed in home visits, 177-8 
part played in maturation and learn- 
ing, 20, 26 
environmental conditions 
and behaviour disturbances, 97 
effect on child development, 31-3 
as handicap, 10, 13, 97 
as imagined handicap, 13, 102 
as stresses, 15, 18 
epilepsy, 85-6 
equilibrium (in growth process), 14-15, 
16 
escape (from unbearable situation) 
in neurotic episode, 75-6, 89 
in withdrawal from group, 97 
ethical conduct problems, 24, 146-7 
evaluation 
group, 174 
self-, 29-30, 32, 169 
evaluation of problems, by teacher, 11- 
13, 25 
expansion (in growth process), 14-15, 31 
unchecked, 80-2 
expansiveness, aggressive, 80-2 
pathological, 88-93 
expectation, average developmental, 26- 
29, 33 


factors involved in cases with school 
problems, table of, 76-7 
failure, 208 
aggressive response to, 80, 85-8, 
144-5 
and mentally retarded children, 30 
patterns in school, 60-70, 122-6 
and remedial work, 192-3 
and resentment, 212 
family, contribution of life with, 39-40 
fear(s) 
adoption of, from mother, 95 
of being left alone, 3-4, 19 : 
expressed in projective techniques, 
233, 236 
of foster parent, 61 
of performing in class, 10-11 
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fear(s) _ 
of strangers, 95, 104 
of things running away, 2-3 
fighting (as a problem), 151-2, 166 
foster parents, 61, 63 
frustration(s) 
of need for affection, 17, 53-4 
and perfectionism in school, 71 
primary, 17-18 
secondary, 17-18 
study necessary, to judge effects, 12 
test for, 231, 246 
tolerance, 30 
function pleasure, 16 


gifted child, 82, 132-6 
Goodenough ‘Draw-a-Man’ "Test; 235, 
239 
grades and marks, 173-4 
group(s) 
adjustments observed in, 165-7 
child as member of, 118-21 
child observed by parent in, 175-6 
social structure of, 109, 118 
group tests of personality, 108 
group therapy, 219-22, 237 
growth process, 14 
guilt feelings, 32, 33, 59, 79, 81, 82 
following aggression, 81 
following failure, 85 
in psychoneurosis, 89 


Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Rating Schedule, 113 
handicaps, physical, 10, 13 
and aggression, 85-6 
causing withdrawal, 13, 102, 131-2 
delayed effects, 19 
and inferiority feelings, 72-5 
and perfectionism, 71-2 
and poor learning, 60, 64-7 
post-encephalitis, 59, 66-7 


use of psychotherapy, 209-13, 219 
health, mental, 169 
hobbies, 177-8 


and remedial work, 195, 203 
home 


as refuge and guide, 37-9 

interdependence of school and, 47-9 

role in child’s life, 36-42, 47-9 

and security of child, 36-40 
homeostasis (in growth process), 14-15 


Behaviour 


Hopi Indians, 26 

hostility 
after aggression, 80-2 
caused by too high demands, 86 
displaced, 87 
and fighting, 152 
and learning problems, 140 
after punishment, 161-2 
release of, 198-9, 211-13 
and remedial work, 191-2 
result of tensions, 79 
and stealing, 143-5 
teachers and parents 

against, 34 
hysteria, 75-8, 208, 241 


powerless 


identification with adult, 132, 140, 165 
guidance toward, 218-19 
and house, 234 
in transference relationship, 223 
illness f 
and aggression, 85- 
sir withdrawal, 13, 102, 128-9, 
176 
and non-promotion, 182-3 
and poor learning, 64, 66-7 
psychosomatic, 75-8, 85 
re-entrance to school after, 171-2 
and ‘spoiling’ children, 61, 64 
immaturity 
need for control during, 161-5 
and non-promotion, 182-3 i 
and rejection by foster parent, 60- À 
relation to environment and person 
ality, 31-3, 61 3 
and school rejection, 60-1, 64-5 
and withdrawal, 128-9, 175-6 
impulse neurosis, 92 
inadequacy, feelings of, 94-5. 103-4 
independence, 172 
Indians, Hopi, 26 
inferiority feelings, 13, 26, 30 
and aggression, 64, 86, 94 
caused by being Jewish, 73 des 
caused by comparison with adults, 
00 


and perfectionism in school work, 60, 
72-5 
and withdrawal, 93-5, 102, 103 
insecurity, feelings of 
change after psychotherapy, 220-2 T 
due to arrival of new baby, 11, 53 
due to inner conflicts, 33 
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insecurity, feelings of 

due to wrong parent-child relation- 
. ‚ship, 75-6, 96-7 
instinctive behaviour, 20 
integration (of personality), 25 
integrity, development of, 146-8 
intelligence quotient, 107 
. affected by reading ability, 114 
intelligence, superior, 62, 82, 132-6 
intelligence tests, 2, 17, 107-8, 114, 117 
interest, lack of, 62-5 
interviews (by teacher) 

with adults, 111 
: with pupils, 106-7 
€ (of personality), 106, 114-15, 

17 


jealousy of siblings, 11, 32, 53-4, 98, 236 
kinesthetic method, 201 


leadership (of gifted child), 133-4 
learning(s) 
defined, 21 
and maturation, 19-21 
stemming from bond to parents, 37 
learning problems, 10, 121 
and aggression, 139-42 
classification, 121-2 
and cultural background problems, 
122-4, 127, 153-5 
and friendly relationships in groups, 
170-1 
of gifted child, 133-6 
of mentally deficient, 136-8 
and punishment, 164 
reading difficulties, 12, 140-1 
remedial work for, 191-204 
speech difficulties, 21 
leniency (of parents), 32, 59, 60-9 
levels of treatment, 1, 9-10, 86, 119-20, 
.. 207-28 
life Cycle, 14 
life history, 18-19 
loss of parent, effect of, 19, 61, 66, 69, 
75-8, 83-4, 90-1, 96-7, 210-11 
love (of parents for child), importance, 
36-7, 39 
lying 
caused by inferiority feelings, 26, 97 
and normal behaviour, 166 
pathological, 92 
retaliation for rejection, 83-4 


SUBJECTS 


Make-a-Picture-Story Test, 231, 246 
making things, 31 
marking, competitive, 45, 119, 146-7, 
1734 
mastery 
defined, 15 
dependence upon opportunity to 
function, 17 
development of, 16-17 
striving for, in school, 434 
masturbation, 90-1, 97, 150 
maturation 
and acceptance of responsibility, 28, 
176-7 
and creativity, 28 
defined, 19 
and development of integrity, 146-8 
importance of concept, v 
and learning, 19-22, 26 
and making things, 31 
and principles of mental health, 169 
signs of, 167 
maturity, school, 27-8 
mental deficiency, 136-7 ` 
mental health, 169 
Mental Health Analysis, 114 
mental illness 
onset of severe, 10 
schizophrenia, 102-4 
mental maturity tests, 107, 117 
migrant family, problems of, 65, 157-9 
minority group problems, 73-4, 84, 
153-60 
Monroe Diagnostic Reading Tests, 193 
Monrovia (Calif.) remedial programme, 
191 
motivation 
of bored child, 126-7, 164 
defined, 15 
factor in learning, 21 
of lower-class child, 158-9 
revealed by projective techniques, 230 


needs, primary, 15, 17 
neglect of parents, 17, 75 
neurosis, impulse, 92 
non-promotion, 140, 174 
age-grade policies, 170 
effect on lower-class children, 158-60 
and immaturity, 182-4 
influence on parents’ affection, 39, 
182-3 
normality, concept of, 23-5, 165-7 
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obedience to authority, 161, 164 
observation records (kept by teacher), 
105-6 
odd behaviour 
symptom of problem, 3 
and schizophrenia, 103-4 
Oedipus conflicts, 89, 224-7 
orientation, psychosomatic, 14 
overdiscipline, 12, 13, 68-9, 74-5, 
86-7, 216, 234 
overprotectiveness, 39, 64, 137 


parent(s) 

affection for children, 36-8 

common cause with teachers, 47-9, 
188-9 

confidence in children, 38 

conflicts between, 4-5, 68-9, 97, 199 

and criticism of school, 181-2 

disappointment with children, 94-5 

divorced, 61, 66, 69, 83-4, 110, 194 

emotionally immature, 32-3, 95 

encouragement during remedial work, 
195, 203 


establishment of goals for children, 
40-1 


evaluation of children, 38-9, 181-2 

and hostility in children, 33-5 

lack of understanding of children, 
71-5, 81, 83, 98 

of mentally deficient child, 137 

need for education, 96, 152 

neglect of children, 17 

Overprotectiveness, 39 

as patterns for children, 40, 152 

rejection by child, 55-6 

San of part of job ‚to school, 

teachers’ work with, 175-89 

views on fighting, 151-2 

visits to school, 175-6 

parent-child relationships, disturbed, 

31-2, 34-5, 53-5, 61-2, 68-9, 73-8, 
83-4, 90-1, 94-5, 97-9, 233 

and aggression, 81-2, 139-40, 144 

classification of problems, 121 

and Oedipus conflicts, 224-7, 242-3 

and psychosomatic illness, 75-8 

and psychotherapy, 213-18, 237-9, 241 

and sex problems, 149-50, 224 

and stealing, 144-5 | 

and truancy, 214 


and withdrawal, 124-6, 128-32, 176 


SUBJECTS 


parent-teacher work, 175-89 
patterns (of behaviour problems), 167 
aggression, 79-93 
scholastic, 57-78 
social, 79-104 
usually complex, 58-9, 78 
withdrawal, 79-80, 93-104 
peer relationships, 105, 202 
in group therapy, 219 
perfectionism, 60, 70-3 7 
and antisocial behaviour, 70-1, 226- 
and inferiority feelings, 72-5 
and psychosomatic illness, 75-8 
shown in drawings, 235, 238 
and somatic dysfunction, 88 
and withdrawal, 99-100 
personality 
defined, 25 
development of integrity, 146-8 
disintegration of, 102-4 — 
effect of environmental conditions, 
31-3 
group tests, 108, 117 
integration, 25 
inventories of, 106, 117 
normal, 23-5 
sychopathic, 91-3 
Ps o ligue in developing, 36-42 
restructuralization, 209, 224-7 
school's role in developing, 42-9 
phantasies, escape into, 18, 102-3 209 
play techniques, 34, 86, 199-200, 
and projection, 230-47 
use of dolls, 89, 246-7 
pleasure drive, 16 
postencephalitis, 59 
and aggression, 85 
and poor learning, 66-7 
private world, 231 ical 
problems (of children), psychologic 
analysed by teacher, 105-16 10241 
awareness of, on part of teacher, 
caused by domination, 160-1 
defined, 9 
evaluation by teacher, 11-13 
explained only after study, 11 i 
generalizations not applicable, 1 
involving property rights, 142-5 c 
not necessarily due to single ca 
11 y 51 
observed in group behaviour, 16 
Psychological approach to, 9-49 
rules for evaluating, 11-12 
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problems (of children), psychological 
table of factors, 76-7 
treating on behaviour level, 1, 9 
projection (in psychiatry), 91, 229 
projective techniques 
advantages, 230 
drawings, 232-9 
improvement shown in, 236-9 
interpretation, 231-2 
materials, 230-1 
purpose, 230 
samples, 232-47 
tests, 231, 239-47 
project method, 44, 46 
property rights, problems of, 142-5 
psychiatry 
and character disorder problems, 93 
and ‘level-three’ treatment, 10 
projection in, 91, 229 
psychoanalysis, 209, 224-7 
psychological concepts (of this book). 
See concepts (of this book) 
psychologist, school 
contribution to: child adjustment, 
207-27 
co-operation with teacher, 4, 167, 
207-27, 247 
method of diagnosis, 207-8 
needed in ‘level-three’ treatment, 10, 
11-12 
and projective techniques, 229-47 
and release activities, 198-9 
and school problems, 60, 63-4, 70-8 
psychology, child, 23, 29, 165 
psychomotor disorder, 199 
Psychoneurosis, 88-9 
with conversion symptoms, 75-8, 208 
deriving from Oedipus conflicts, 89-91 
different from character disorder, 
93 
Psychoses, incipient, 10 
Psychosomatic illness 
and aggression, 85 
and perfectionism, 75-8, 243 
Psychosomatic orientation, 14 
Psychotherapy, 10, 12, 23, 30, 79, 85, 87, 
191, 201 
defined, 209 
development of insight, 209, 213-16, 
221-2 
group therapy, 218-22 
projective techniques, 229-47 
and reduction of hostility, 34 


psychotherapy, 
restructuralization of relationship, 
217-19 
supportive therapy, 209-13 
through transference relationship, 
2224 
in treatment of behaviour problems, 
207-47 
in treatment of character disorder, 93 
in treatment of schizophrenia, 103 
when needed, 207-9 
punishment, 161-5, 186-7 


reaction stories, 109-10, 115-16 
reading difficulties, 184-5 
and remedial work, 191-203 
rebellion 
against gang, 24 
against family, 74-5 
against school, 12, 27-9, 31-3, 234 
records (kept by teacher), 105-6 
rejection of child (by parents) 
and mentally deficient child, 137 
and remedial work, 194 
retaliation for, 75, 80, 83-4, 208, 241 
treatment by psychotherapy, 222-4, 
241 
withdrawal caused by, 98-9 
rejection of parents (by child), 91 
after sex experience, 89-90 
withdrawal reaction, 96-9 
rejection of school, 12, 27-9, 31-3, 59-61, 
102 
relaxation tendency, 16 
release, emotional 
process of, 211-13 
in projective techniques, 230 
in remedial work, 198-203, 234 
safeguards, 213 
remedial work, 184-5, 191-203 
and child’s negative attitude, 192 
class organization, 193-5 
and creative writing, 196 
emotional release in, 199-201, 210-11 
forms of encouragement, 193-8, 199- 
201 
and hobbies, 195, 203 
report cards, 39. See also marking, 
competitive 
responsibility 
failure to assume, 27-30 
learned from work with group, 43 
toward undesired tasks, 141-2 
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restructuralization, personality, 209, 
224-7 
retardation, mental 
and aggression, 85 
confused with effect of neglect, 17 
confused with emotional problems, 3 
and feeling of failure, 30 
and optimism of parents, 38 
and school problems, 136-8 
retardation in school 
due to farm work, 65 
and left-handedness, 184-5 
in reading, 184-5, 191 
rivalry, sibling, 11-12, 36, 41-2, 86, 98, 
101, 115-16 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment, 
114, 230 
Rorschach tests, 230, 231, 232, 239-42 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test, 
231, 246 


schizophrenia, 102-3 
incipient, 103-4 
scholastic difficulties 
classification, 121 
and cultural background problems, 
122-4, 127 
of gifted child, 132-6 
of mentally deficient child, 136-8 
See also learning problems 
school(s) 
age-grade policies, 170 
attitude toward fighting, 151-2 
competition undesirable in, 45, 119 
and counselling service needs, 148 
creation of security in child, 42-5 
development of child's breadth of 
vision, 45 
development of self-respect, 173-4 
expanding role of, 48 
and gifted child, 132-6 
and home, 47-9 
and ideals of time, 36, 45 
and lack of interest in, 60, 61-5 
life, main areas of, 57 
and mental health of child, 169 
and mentally deficient child, 136-8 
need for broad Programme, 43-4, 71 
parent-teacher work, 178-85 
problem Patterns, 57-78 
project method, 44 
record-keeping in, 105-6, 111-13 
rejection of, 12, 27-9, 31-3, 59-61 


school(s) 
re-entrance after illness, 171-2 
remedial work, 191-203 
responsible for child problems, 160, 
165-7, 169 
role in child’s life, 42-9 , 
student self-government in, 172-4 _ 
teaching co-operation with authority, 
172-3 
teaching democracy, 46 
testing in, 107-8, 113-15, 117 x 
treatment of problem patterns, 60- 
work with parents, 37, 175-6 , 
School maturity, d 
seating, classroom, 1 
seur, feeling of, 17, 36-40, 42-5, 162 
self-deception, 30 
self-defence, 33-4, 220-2 2 
self-evaluation, 29-30, 32, 169, 221-2 
self-expression 
interpretation, 4 
in projective techniques, 230, aid 
after psychotherapy, improved, 
symbolic, 225-6, 229-31 
verbal, 209, 229 
self-government, student, 172-4 
self-respect, developing, 173-4 en 
sex experiences of children, 5, 12, 9^ 
224, 236 ; " 
resulting in neurotic conflict, 12, 
use of psychotherapy after, 224 
sex problems, 10, 148-50, 236 
shock, emotional, 19 
sibling(s) 
contributions of, 41-2 
difference in treatment of, 87-8 i 
rivalry, 32, 36, 86, 98, 101, 115-16. 
216, 236 
sleeplessness, 19 
social-relationship problems, 10, 31 
and aggression patterns, 79-93 
and insecurity, 32-3 
and perfectionism, 70-1 
and withdrawal patterns, 
93-104 
sociometric analysis, 109, 115, 171 
soiling, 5, 225-6, 233 
somatic symptoms, 75-8, 85 
speech problems, 21 
spoiling of children, 59, 61, 81 
stability, inner, 15 
standardized tests, 107-8, 190 
list of, 117 


79-80, 
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standardized tests, 
use in projective techniques, 231, 
239-41 
stealing, 12, 24, 59, 34 
occasional, 142-4 
pathological, 92 
symptom of emotional problems, 
143-5 
stresses, environmental, 12, 15, 18 
student self-government, 172 
student teaching (in remedial work), 
197-8, 200, 202 
stuttering, 74 
subjectivity (of parents), 38 
success, feeling of, 125-6, 209 
sucking, 20-1 
superego, 28, 82, 100 
superiority feelings, 81-2 
supportive therapy, 209-13 
symbolism (in projective techniques), 
3-5, 225, 233-46 
symptoms of problem behaviour, 12-13 


tardiness, 164 
task, concept of, 27-9, 31 
teacher(s) 
and brain-damaged child, 67, 86 
as cause of problems, 119 
children as, in remedial work, 197-8 
child’s affection for, 37 
co-operation with psychologist, 4, 167, 
207-27, 247 : 
evaluation of problems, 11-12, 207-8 
frequent problems, 146-67 
home visits, 177 
and hostility in child, 34 
identification with pupils and parents, 
46-9, 132 
importance of psychological under- 
standing of pupil, 1-5, 53-6, 207-8 
with insight, her role, 10-11, 46-7, 78, 
105, 116-17 
inspiration of children, 10-11, 46-7 
and less obtrusive disturbances, 10, 
95, 105-6 
and level-one and -two problems, 
9-10, 78, 207, 208 
and lower-class children, 47, 119, 
157-60, 188-9 
methods with 
118-45 
modern, 119-20 
and problem of discipline, 161-5 


individual children, 


teacher(s) 
and psychology, 1-5, 57-8 
psychological principles frequently 
applied, 57-8 
and pupil interviews, 106 
record-keeping, 105-6, 111-13, 180 
and remedial work, 191-203 
and situational difficulties, 169-74 
and study of children, 5, 59, 105-22 
study techniques available, 106-17 
and temptation of pupil, 143 
using child help in problem solving, 
55-6, 83 
work with individual children, 118-45 
work with parents, 37-8, 175-89 
techniques, projective. See projective 
techniques 
tensions 
maintaining level of, 15 
release from, 198-203, 211-13 
tension-tolerance, 18, 83 
tests, standardized, 107-8, 190 
list of, 117 
use in projective techniques, 231, 
239-47 
Thematic Apperception Test, 231, 239, 
241-4 


therapy 
group, 218-22, 237 
play, 86, 198-200, 209-10 
supportive, 209-13 
thumbsucking, 90-1 
timidity, excessive, 10, 80, 93-5, 99-100, 
102-4, 124-5. See also withdrawal 
training devices, 186 
traits, personality, 19. See also per- 
sonality 
transference relationship, 223 
traumatic experiences, 19 
absorption in aggressive play, 90 
discovery important, 19 
effect on development, 26, 32-3 
emotional, 19 
physical, 19 
and projective techniques, 231-2 
use of psychotherapy after, 209-11, 224 
treatment of behaviour problems 
dealing with symptoms unsuccessful, 
59 
by psychotherapy, 34-5, 207-47 
recognition of symptoms, 1-2 
three levels, 1, 9-10 
truancy, 164, 210, 214 
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unconscious life, 56 
and Rorschach test, 239-41 


visits 

of parent to school, 175-6 

of teacher to home, 177-8 
vocation, family’s influence on, 40-1 
vomiting spells, 12, 75-8, 89 


Walt Disney Story Books, 202 
withdrawal from group, 12-13, 18, 65 
120-1 
due to aggressive brother, 101 
due to cultural background problems, 
153-5 
due to disturbed parent-child rela- 
tionship, 128-32 


withdrawal from group, 
due to high demands, 99-100 : 
due to unbearable home situation, 97 
following rejection by parents, 98-100, 
124-5 
of gifted child, 134-6 
and illness, 182-3 
pathological, 101-4 
patterns, 79-80, 93-104 
reaction to loss of parent, 96-7, 110 
and sex problems, 148-9 
timid and fearful, 93-5, 128-9 
Word Discrimination Test, 193 
work problems, 10 
World Test, 79, 82, 231, 237, 239, 241, 
242, 244-6 
worry, 72-3, 235 
writing, creative, 196-7, 199, 200 
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